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Prefatory Note. 



This Outline is an attempt to present the 
Doctrines of Cariyle in connected form, and in 
his own words. 

His ethical and religious teaching is to be 
^ found everywhere throughout his works ; but as 



it arises always in connection with other subjects, 
and is more or less fragmentary, it is, unless 
collated and surveyed as a whole, not a little 
liable to be misunderstood. 

His style changed as the years went on, but tL^'^ ' 
no change whatever is observable in his Beliefs. ,'j^* , * 
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An Outline of 
The Doctrines of Thomas Carlyle. 



PART FIRST. 



I. 

Insight. 

(i) *. ..We are firm believers in the maxim 
that, for all right judgment of any man or 
thing, it is useful, nay essential, to see his good 
qualities before pronouncing on his bad.' 6. 218. 

*. . .Who has ever forgotten those lines of 
Tacitus ; inserted as a small, transitory, alto- 
gether trifling circumstance in the history of 
such a potentate as Nero? To us it is the 
most earnest, sad and sternly significant passage 
that we know to exist in writing : " So, for 
the quieting of this rumour,' Nero judicially 
charged with the crime, and punished with 
most studied severities, that class, hated for 
their general wickedness, whom the vulgar 

* Of his having set fire to Rome. 
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2 Doctrines of Carlyle. 

called Christians. The originator of that name 
was one Christy who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
suffered death by sentence of the Procurator, 
Pontius Pilate. The baneful superstition, there- 
by repressed for the time, again broke out, 
not only over Judea, the native soil of that 
mischief, but in the City also, where from 
every side all - atrocious and abominable things 
collect and flourish." (Tacit. AnnaL 15. 44.) 
Tacitus was the wisest, most penetrating man 
of his generation ; and to such depth, and no 
deeper, has he seen into this transaction, the 
most important that has occurred or can occur 
in the annals of mankind. 

* Nor is it only to those primitive ages, when 
religions took their rise, and a man of pure and 
high mind . appeared .not ; merely as a teacher 
and philosopher, but as a 'priest '^nd prophet, that 
our observation! applies. The same uncertainty, 
in estimating] ^pifesent things and men, holds 
more or lesa-tiiiaU times; for in all times, even 
in tho^e which ; seem. OfiQSt trivial, and open to 
research, human •society rests on inscrutably 
deep foundations ; which he is of all others 
the most mistaken, who fancies he has explored 
to the bctttom.' 7. 121. . -. t , 

(2) * To •know a thing, 1 what; we can call 
knowing, a man tnust first love'Xh^ thing, sym- 
pathise with it : that is, be viiiuously related 
to it' 13. 99. 

* The beginning of all Thought, worth the 
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Insight. 



name, is Love ; and the wise head never yet 
was, without first the genefous heart...' 4. 267. 

* How xan' a man, without clear vision in 
his heart first of all, have any clear vision in 
the head ? It is impossible!' 14. 83. 

(3).*.. .If we really desire- to understand the 
truth on . any subject, not merely, as is much 
more common, to confirm our already existing 
opinions, and gratify this and the other pitiful 
claim of vanity or malice in respect of it, toler- 
ance may be regarded as the most indispensable 
of all prerequisites ; the condition, indeed, by 
which alone any real progress in the question 
becomes possible. In respect of our fellow- 
men, and all real insight into their characters, 
this is especially true. No character, we may 
affirm, was ever rightly understood till it had 
first been regarded with a certain feeling, not 
of tolerance only, but of sympathy. For here, 
more than in any other case, it is verified that 
the heart sees farther than the head. Let us 
be sure, our enemy is not that hateful being 
we are too apt to paint him. His vices and 
basenesses lie combined in far other order before 
his own mind than before ours; and under 
colours which palliate them, may perhaps ex- 
hibit them as virtues. Were he the wretch of 
our imagining, his life would be a burden to 
himself: for it is not by bread alone that the 
basest mortal ' lives ; a certain approval of con- 
science is equally essential even to physical 
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existence ; is the fine all-pervading cement by 
which that wondrous union, a Self, is held to- 
gether. Since the man, therefore, is not in 
Bedlam, and has not shot or hanged himself, 
let us take comfort, and conclude that he is 
one of two things : either a vicious dog in man's 
guise, to be muzzled and mourned over, and 
greatly marvelled at ; or a real matiy and con- 
sequently not without moral worth, which is 
to be enlightened, and so far approved of. But 
to judge rightly of his character, we must learn 
to look at it, not less with his eyes, than with 
our own ; we must learn to pity him, to see 
him as a fellow-creature, in a word, to love 
him ; or his real spiritual nature will ever be 
mistaken by us.* 7. 127. 

* But indeed, it is several years since the 
present Reviewer gave up the idea of what could 
be called understanding any man whatever, even 
himseir 10. 5. 

* Men's words are a poor exponent of their 
thought ; nay their thought itself is a poor 
exponent of the inward unnamed Mystery, where- 
from both thought and action have their birth. 
No man can explain himself, can get himself 
explained ; men see not one another, but distorted 
phantasms which they call one another ; which 
they hate and go to battle with : for all battle 
is well said to be misunderstanding^ 4. 104. 

* As indeed, who, after lifelong inspection, can 
say what is in any man ? The uttered part of 
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a man's life, let us always repeat, bears to the 
unuttered unconscious part a small unknown pro- 
portion ; he himself never knows it, much less do 
others. Give him room, give him impulse ; he 
reaches down to the Infinite with that so straitly- 
imprisoned soul of his ; and can do miracles if 
need be ! It is one of the comfortablest truths 
that great men abound, though in the unknown 
state/ 11. 45. 

* Any blockhead has an ambition capable, if 
you encourage it sufficiently, of running to the 
infinite/ 29. 140. 

(4) * The real quantity of our insight, — how 
justly and thoroughly we shall comprehend the 
nature of a thing, especially of a human thing, — 
depends on our patience, our fairness, lovingness, 
what strength soever we have : intellect comes 
from the whole man, as it is the light that en- 
lightens the whole man.' 10. 222. 



The Man of Intellect. 

(i) 'It forever remains that Intellect is the 
real object of reverence, and of devout prayer, 
and zealous wish and pursuit, among the sons of 
men ; and even, well understood, the one object. 
It is the Inspiration of the Almighty that giveth 
men understanding. For it must be repeated, 
and ever again repeated till ■ poor mortals get to 
discern it, and awake from their baleful paralysis, 
and degradation under foul enchantments. That 
a man of Intellect, of real and not sham Intellect, 
is by the nature of him likewise inevitably a man 
of nobleness, a man of courage, rectitude, pious 
strength ; who, even because he is and has been 
loyal to the Laws of this Universe, is initiated 
into discernment of the same ; to this hour a 
Missioned of Heaven ; whom if men follow, it 
will be well with them ; whom if men do not 
follow, it will not be well.' 

' Human Intellect, if you consider it well, is the 
exact summary of Human Worth; and the essence 
of all worth-ships and worships is reverence for that 
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The Man of Intellect. 7 

same. This much surprises you, friend Peter ; 
but I assure you it is the fact ; — and I would 
advise you to consider it, and to ;;try if yoi^ too 
do not gradually .find it so. ^ With me. it .hag long 
been an article, not of " faith " only^ bu^ of settled 
insight^ of convictipn as to what th? ordaipments 
of the . IVIaker in this Universe^ are. Ah, . could 
you and the rest of us but get to. know it, and 
everywhere religiously act upon it, — ^as our Fortieth 
Article, which includes all the other Thirty-nine, 
and without which the Thirty-nine are good for 
almost nothing, — there might then be some hope 
for us!' 20. 90. 

* The man whom Nature has appointed to do 
great things is, first of all, furnished with that 
openness to Nature which renders him incapable 
of being /^sincere ! To his large, open, deep- 
feeling heart Nature is a Fact : all hearsay 
is hearsay ; the unspeakable greatness of this 
Mystery of Life, let him acknowledge it or not, 
nay even though he seem ^o forget,, it or deny 
it, is ever. present to Ai>^,r^fearful and -wonderful, 
on thiSi hamd. and on that. He has ^ i)^sis of 
sincerity; unrecognized, because nqyer, questioned 
or capable of question, ; Mirabeau, MsJiomet, 
Cromwell, Napoleon :. all the Great Meiji J .fever 
heard of have this as •.tljie prinjary material of 
them. Intiunxerable x:oavnonplace mgn are de- 
bating, are talking everywhere theit^ootnmon place 
doctrines, which they have learned by logic, by 
rote, at secondhand : to that kind of man all this 
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is still nothing. He must have truth ; truth which 
/le feels to be true. How shall he stand other- 
wise? His whole soul, at all moments, in all 
ways, tells him that there is no standing. He 
is under the noble necessity of being true. 
Johnson's way of thinking about this world is 
not mine, any more than Mahomet's was ; but I 
recc^nize the everlasting clement of he^rt-sincert/j' 
in both; and see with pleasure how neither of 
them remain ineffectual. Neither of them is as 
t/iaff sown ; in both of them is something which 
the seed-field will grow! 13. i68. 

'Intellect is not speaking and logicising; it is 
seeing and ascertaining. Virtue, Vir-ius, man- 
liood, A^TO-hood, is not fair-spoken immaculate 
regularity ; it is first of all, what the Germans 
well name it, Tugend (TdiUgend, dow-ing or Dough- 
tiness), Courage and the Faculty to do.' 13. 201. 

(2) 'We talk of faculties as if they were dis- 
tinct, things separable; as if a man had intellect, 
imagination, fancy, &c., as he has hands, feet and 
arms. That is a capital error. Then again, we 
hear of a man's " intellectual nature," and of his 
" moral nature," as if these again were divisible, 
and existed apart. Necessities of language do 
perhaps prescribe such forms of utterance ; we 
must speak, I am aware, in that way, if we are 
to speak at all. But words ought not to harden 
into things for us. It seems to .me our apprehen- 
sion of this matter is, for most part, radically 
fal.sified thereby. We ought to know withal, and 
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The Man of Intellect. 9 

to keep for ever in mind, that these divisions 
are at bottom but names \ that man*s spiritual 
nature, the vital Force which dwells in him, is 
essentially one and indivisible ; that what we call 
imagination, fancy, understanding, and so forth, 
are but different figures of the same Power of 
Insight, all indissolubly connected with each other, 
physiognomically related ; that if we knew one 
of them, we might know all of them. Morality 
itself, what we call the moral quality of a man, 
what is this but another side of the one vital Force 
whereby he is and works ? All that a man does 
is physiognomical of him. You may see how a 
man would fight, by the way in which he sings ; 
his courage, or want of courage, is visible in the 
word he utters, in the opinion he has formed, 
no less than in the stroke he strikes. He is 
one ; and preaches the same Self abroad in all 
these ways.' 13. 99. 

* A Being, I must say, the most utterly Dual- 
istic ; fashioned from the very heart of it, out of 
Positive and Negative (what we happily call 
Light and Darkness, Necessity and Freewill, Good 
and Evil, and the like) ; everywhere out of two 
mortally opposed things, which yet must be united 
in vital love, if there is to be any Life ; — a Being, 
I repeat, Dualistic beyond expressing ; which will 
split in two, strike it in any direction, on any 
of its six sides ; and does of itself split in two 
(into Contradiction), every hour of the day, — were 
not Life perpetually there, perpetually knitting it 
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tt^ether again ! But as to that cutting-up, and 
parcelling, and labelling af , the indivisible Human 
Soul into what, are called "Faculties," it is a 
thing I have from of old eschewed, and even 
hated. . . A tbing which you musi sometimes do 
(or you cannot ^eak); yet which is never ;d.one 
without Error hovering near you ; for most part, 
withput Jiej". pouncing on you, and quite blind- 
folding? you<! 9. 226. 

' Very falsely was it said, " Names do not 
change Things.' Names do change Things ; nay 
for most part they ,are' the only substance, which 
mankind -can discern '*> Things.' 9, 116. 






III. 



Education. 



•» • ' 



( I ) * Our schools go all upon the vocal hither- 
to ; no clear aim in them but to teach the young 
creature how he is to speak^ to utter himself by 
tongue and pen ; — which, supposing him even to 
have something to utter^ as he so very rarely has, 
is by no means the thing he specially wants in 
our times. How he is to work, to behave and 
do ; that is the question for him, which he seeks 
the answer of in schools ; — in schools,. hayjing now 
so little chance of it elsewhere. In other times, 
many or most of his neighbours round him, his 
superiors over him, if he looked well and could 
take example, and learn by what he jsaw, were in 
use to yield him very much of answer to this 
vitalest of questions : but now they do not, or 
do it fatally the reverse way ! Talent of speak- 
ing grows daily commoner among one's neigh- 
bours ; amounts already to a weariness and a 
nuisance, so barren is it of great benefit, and 
liable to be of great hurt : but the talent of right 
conduct, of wise and useful behaviour seems to 
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12 Doctrines of Carlyle. 

grow rarer every day, and is nowhere taught in 
the streets and thoroughfares any more. Right 
schools were never more desirable than now. Nor 
ever more unattainable, by public clamoring and 
jargoning, than now.' 12. 233. 

* Considered as the whole of education, or 
human culture, which it now is in our modern 
manners ; all apprenticeship except to mere handi- 
craft having fallen obsolete, and the "educated 
man " being with us emphatically and exclusively 
the man that can speak well with tongue or pen, 
and astonish men by the quantities of speech he 
has Aeard (*^ tremendous reader," " walking encyclo- 
paedia," and suchlike), — the Art of Speech is 
probably definable in that case as the short 
summary of all the Black Arts put together.* 

20. 155. 

* Human education is not, and cannot be, a 
thing of vocables. It is a thing of earnest facts ; 
of capabilities developed, of habits established, of 
dispositions well dealt with, of tendencies con- 
firmed and tendencies repressed : — a laborious 
separating of the character into two firmaments \ 
shutting down the subterranean, well down and 
deep ; an earth and waters, and what lies under 
them ; then your everlasting azure sky, and im- 
measurable depths of aether, hanging serene over- 
head.' 23. 52. 

(2) * Well, all that sad stuff being the too 
well-known product of our method of vocal educa- 
tion, — the teacher merely operating on the tongue 
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of the pupil, and teaching him to wag it in a 
particular way, — it has made various thinking 
men entertain a distrust of this not very salutary 
way of procedure ; and they have longed for 
some less theoretic, and more practical and con- 
crete way of working-out the problem of educa- 
tion ; — in effect, for an education not vocal at 
all, but mute except where speaking was strictly 
needful. There would be room for a great deal 
of description about this, if I went into it ; but 
I must content myself with saying that the most 
remarkable piece of writing on it is in a book 
of Goethe's, — the whole of which you may be 
recommended to take up, and try if you can 
study it with understanding. It is one of his 
last books ; written when he was an old man 
above seventy years of age : I think, one of the 
most beautiful he ever wrote ; full of meek wis- 
dom, of intellect and piety; which is found to 
be strangely illuminative, and very touching, by 
those who have eyes to discern and hearts to 
feel it. This about education is one of the pieces 
in Wilhelm Meistet^s Travels \ or rather, in a 
fitful way, it forms the whole gist of the book. 
I first read it many years ago ; and, of course, I 
had to read into the very heart of it while I 
was translating it ; and it has ever since dwelt 
in my mind as perhaps the most remarkable bit 
of writing which I have known to be executed 
in these late centuries.' 12. 189. 

(3) * Pursue your studies in the way your con- 
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science can name honest. More and more en- 
deavour to do that Keep, I should say for 
one thing, an accurate separation between what 
you have really come to know in your minds 
and what is still unknown. Leave all that latter 
on the hypothetical side of the barrier, as things 
afterwards to be acquired, if acquired at all ; 
and be careful not to admit a thing as known 
when you. do .not yet know it. Count a thing 
known, only when it is imprinted clearly on 
your mind, and has become transparent to you, 
/ so that ybu may survey it on all sides with 
/ intelligence. ' There is such a thing as a man 
endeavourfrig to persuade himself, and endeavour- 
ing ta persuade others, that he knows things, 
when he does not know more than the outside 
skin of them ; and yet he goes flourishing about 
with them/ 12. 172. 

* . . . The grand result of schooling is a mind 
with just vision to discern, with free force to do : 
the grand schoolmaster is Practice.' 9. 190. 

* So that, for all men who live, we may con- 
clude, this Life of Man is a school, wherein the 
naturally foolish will continue foolish though you 
bray him in a mortar, but the naturally wise 
will gather wisdom under every disadvantage.' 
&. 191. 

* The man who speaks with some half shadow 
of a -Belie^-tand supposes, and inclines to think; 
and considers not i with undivided soul what is 
true, but only what is plausible, and will find 
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audience and recompense : do we not meet him 
at every street-turning, on all highways and by- 
ways ; is he not stale, unprofitable, ineffectual, 
wholly *gro^ a weariness of the flesh ? So rare 
is This ' opposite in any rank of Literature or of 
Life* so very rare, that even in the lowest he 
is precious. The authentic insight and experience 
of any human soul, were it but ' insight and 
experience in hewing of wood and drawing of 
wafef, is real knowledge, a real possession and 
acquirement, how small soever : palabra^ again, 
w^tf' it a; supreme pontiff's, is wind merely, and 
riOlhmg,*»6l' less than nothing/ 9. 192. 

(4) * How were it if we surmi^d, that for a 
man gifted with natural vigour-^ with a man's 
character to be developed : iri -him, nior^ especially 
if in the way of Literature, as TKinker and Writer, 
it is actually, in these strange days, no special 
misfortune to be trained up among the Uneducated 
classes, and not among the Educated ; but rather 
of two misfortunes the smaller?* 9. 187. 

*But what, after all, is meant by uneducated, 
in a time when Books have come into the world ; 
come to be household furniture in every habita- 
tion of the civilised world? In the poorest 
cottage are books ; is one BOOK, wherein for 
several thousands of years the spirit of man has 
found light, and nourishment, and an interpreting 
response to whatever is Deepest in him ; wherein 
still, to this day, for the eye that will look well, 
the Mystery of Existence reflects itself, if not re- 
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solved, yet revealed, and prophetically emblemed ; 
if not to the satisfying of the outward sense, 
yet to the opening of the inward sense, which 
is the far grander result. " In Books lie the 
creative phoenix-ashes of the whole Past." All 
that men have devised, discovered, done, felt or 
imagined, lies recorded in Books ; wherein who- 
so has learned the mystery of spelling printed 
letters may find it, and appropriate it/ 9. 189. 

(5) * Of our Thinking, we might say, it is but 
the mere upper surface that we shape into 
articulate Thoughts ; — underneath the region of 
argument and conscious discourse, lies the region 
of meditation ; here, in its quiet mysterious depths, 
dwells what vital force is in us; here, if aught 
is to be created, and not merely manufactured 
and communicated, must the work go on. Manu- 
facture is intelligible, but trivial ; Creation is great, 
and cannot be understood.' 9. 4. 

* For, in very truth, how can Religion be 
divorced from Education? An irreverent know- 
ledge is no knowledge ; may be a development 
of the logical or other handicraft faculty inward 
or outward ; but is no culture of the soul of a 
man/ 11. 178. 



IV, 

Reading and Books. 

(i) * Everywhere in life, the true question is, 
not what we gain^ but what we do : so also in 
intellectual matters, in conversation, in reading, 
which is more precise and careful conversation, 
it is not what we receive^ but what we are made 
to give^ that chiefly contents and profits us. True, 
the mass of readers will object ; because, like the 
mass of men, they are too indolent. But if any 
one affect, not the active and watchful, but the 
passive and somnolent line of study, are there 
not writers expressly fashioned for him, enough 
and to spare? It is but the smaller number of 
books that become more instructive by a second 
perusal : the great majority are as perfectly plain 
as perfect triteness can make them. Yet, if time 
. is precious, no book that will not improve by 
* repeated readings deserves to be read at all. 
And were there an artist of a right spirit ; a 
man of wisdom, conscious of his high vocation, 
of whom we could know beforehand that he had 
not written without purpose and earnest medi- 

B 
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tation, that he knew what he had written, and 
had embodied in it, more or less, the creations 
of a deep and noble soul, — should we not draw 
near to him reverently, as disciples to a master ; 
and what task could there be more profitable than 
to read him as we have described, to study him 
even to his minutest meanings? For, were not 
this to think as he had thought, to see with his 
gifted eyes, to make the very mood and feeling 
of his great and rich mind the mood also of our 
poor and little one?' 6. 129. 

* On these grounds we reckon it more profit- 
able, in almost any case, to have to do with men 
of depth than with men of shallowness : and were 
it possible, we would read no book that was not 
written by one of the former class ; all members 
of which we would love and venerate, how per- 
verse soever they might seem to us at first; nay 
though, after the fullest investigation, we still 
found many things to pardon in them.' 7. 186. 

* At least, it is with Heroes and god-inspired 
men that I, for my part, would far rather converse, 
in what dialect soever they speak ! Great, ever 
fruitful ; profitable for reproof, for encouragement, 
for building-up in manful purposes and works, 
are the words of those that in their day were 
men.' 15. 65. 

(2) * Learn to be good readers, — which is per- 
haps a more difficult thing than you imagine. 
Learn to be discriminative in your reading ; to 
read faithfully, and with your best attention, all 
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kinds of things which you have a real interest 
in, a real not an imaginary, and which you find 
to be really fit for what you are engaged in/ 
12. 174. 

* If, in any vacant vague time, you are in a 
strait as to choice of reading, — a very good in- 
dication for you, perhaps the best you could get, 

w is towards some book you have a great curiosity 
' about. You are then in the readiest and best 
of all possible conditions to improve by that book. 
It is analogous to what doctors tell us about the 
physical health and appetites of the patient. You 
must learn, however, to distinguish between false 
appetite and true. There is such a thing as a 
false appetite, which will lead a man into vagaries 
with regard to diet ; will tempt him to eat spicy 
things, which he should not eat at all, nor would, 
but that the things are toothsome, and that he 
is under a momentary baseness of mind. A man 
ought to examine and find out what he really 
and truly has an appetite for, what suits his 
constitution and condition ; and that, doctors tell 
him, is in general the very thing he ought to 
have. And so with books.' 12. 174. 

* Economic of his time, first of all : generally 
every other noble economy will follow out of that, 
if a man once understand and practise that.' 
23. 51. 

* In general, I hardly think that out of common 
history-books you will ever get into the real 
history of this country, or ascertain anything which 
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can specially illuminate it for you, and which it 
would most of all behove you to know. You 
may read very ingenious and very clever books, 
by men whom it would be the height of insolence 
in me to do other than express my respect for. 
But their position is essentially sceptical. God 
and the Godlike, as our fathers would have said, 
has fallen asleep for them ; and plays no part in 
their histories. A most sad and fatal condition 
of matters ; who shall say how fatal to us all ! 
A man unhappily in that condition will make but 
a temporary explanation of anything : — in short, 
you will not be able, I believe, by aid of these 
men, to understand how this Island came to be 
what it is. You will not find it recorded in 
books. You will find recorded in books a 
jumble of tumults, disastrous ineptitudes, and 
all that kind of thing. But to get what you want, 
you will have to look into side sources, and in- 
quire in all directions.' 12. i8o. 

* I do not know whether it has been sufficiently 
brought home to you that there are two kinds 
of books. When a man is reading on any kind 
of subject, in most departments of books, — in all 
books, if you take it in a wide sense, — he will 
find that there is a division into good books and 
bad books. Everywhere a good kind of book 
and a bad kind of book. I am not to assume 
that you are unacquainted, or ill acquainted, with 
this plain fact ; but I may remind you that it is 
becoming a very important consideration in our 
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day. And we have to cast aside altogether the 
idea people have, that if they are reading any 
book, that if an ignorant man is reading any book, 
he is doing rather better than nothing at all. I 
must entirely call that in question ; I even venture 
to deny that. It would be much safer and better 
for many a reader, that he had no concern with 
books at all. There is a number, a frightfully 
increasing number, of books that are decidedly, 
to the readers of them, not useful. But an in- 
genuous reader will learn, also, that a certain 
number of books were written by a supremely 
noble kind of people, — not a very great number 
of books, but still a number fit to occupy all 
your reading industry, do adhere more or less to 
that side of things.' 12. 183. 



V. 



History. 



( I ) * By very nature it is a labyrinth and 
chaos, this that we call Human History ; an 
abatis of trees and brushwood, a world-wide 
jungle, at once growing and dying. Under the 
green foliage and blossoming fruit-trees of To- 
day, there lie, rotting slower or faster, the forests 
of all other Years and Days. Some have rotted 
fast, plants of annual growth, and are long since 
quite gone to inorganic mould ; others are like 
the aloe, growths that last a thousand or three 
thousand years. You will find them in all shapes 
of decay and preservation ; down deep to the 
beginnings of the History of Man. Think where 
our Alphabetic Letters came from, where our 
Speech itself came from ; the Cookeries we live 
by, the Masonries we lodge under ! You will 
find fibrous roots of this day's Occurrences 
among the dust of Cadmus and Trismegistus, 
of Tubalcain and Triptolemus ; the tap-roots 
of them are with Father Adam himself and the 
cinders of Eve's first fire ! At bottom, there 
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is no perfect History : there is none such con- 
ceivable.' 16. 6. 

* For as all Action is, by its nature, to be 
figured as extended in breadth and in depth, 
as well as in length; that is to say, is based 
on Passion and Mystery, if we investigate its 
origin ; and spreads abroad on all hands, modi- 
fying and modified ; as well as advances towards 
completion, — so all Narrative is, by its nature, 
of only one dimension ; only travels forward 
towards one, or towards successive points : Nar- 
rative is linear^ Action is solid, Alas for our 
"chains," or chainlets, of "causes and effects," 
which we so assiduously track through certain 
handbreadths of years and square miles, when 
the whole is a broad, deep Immensity, and 
each atom is " chained " and complected with all ! * 
7. 258. 

* Histories are as perfect as the Historian is 
wise, and is gifted with an eye and a soul ! 
For the leafy blossoming Present Time springs 
from the whole Past, remembered and unre- 
memberable, so confusedly as we say : — and 
truly the Art of History, the grand difference 
between a Dryasdust and a Sacred Poet, is very 
much even this : To distinguish well what does 
still reach to the surface, and is alive and frondent 
for us ; and what reaches no longer to the 
surface, but moulders safe underground, never to 
send forth leaves or fruit for mankind any 
more/ 15. 7. 
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(3) ' Without oblivion, there is no remem- 
brance possible.' 15. 7. 

' Memory and Oblivion, like Day and Night, 
and indeed like all other Contradictions in this 
strange dualistic Life of ours, are necessary for 
each other's existence : Oblivion is the dark page, 
whereon Memory writes her light-beam characters, 
and makes them legible ; were it all light, nothing 
could be read there, any more than if it were all 
darkness.' 9. 217. 

' Men indolently say, " The Ages are all alike; 
ever the same sorry elements over again, in new 
vesture; the issue of it always a melancholy 
farce-tragedy, in one Age as in another!" Where- 
in lies very obviously a truth ; but also in secret 
a very sad error withal. Sure enough, the 
highest Life touches always, by large sections 
of it, on the vulgar and universal : he that 
expects to see a Hero, or a Heroic Age, step 
forth into practice in yellow Drury-Iane stage- 
boots, and speak in blank verse for itself, will 
look long in vain. Sure enough, in the Heroic 
Century as in the Unheroic, knaves and cowards, 
and cunning greedy persons were not wanting, — 
were, if you will, extremely abundant. But the 
question always remains, Did they lie chained, 
subordinate in this world's business ; coerced 
by steel- whips, or in whatever other effectual 
way, and sent whimpering into their due sub- 
terranean abodes, to beat hemp and repent ; a 
true never-ending attempt going on to handculf, 
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to silence and suppress them ? Or did they walk 
openly abroad, the envy of a general valet- 
population, and bear sway ; professing, without 
universal anathema, almost with general assent, 
that they were the Orthodox Party, that they, 
even they, were such men as you had right to 
look for ?. . / 

* Reader, the Ages differ greatly, even infinitely, 
from one another. Considerable tracts of Ages 
there have been, by far the majority indeed, 
wherein the men, unfortunate mortals, were a 
set of mimetic creatures rather than men ; with- 
out heart-insight as to this Universe, and its 
Heights and Abysses ; without conviction or 
belief of their own regarding it at all ; — who 
walked merely by hearsays, traditionary cants, 
black and white surplices, and inane confusions ; — 
whose whole Existence accordingly was a grimace; 
nothing original in it, nothing genuine or sincere 
but this only. Their greediness of appetite and 
their faculty of digestion. Such unhappy Ages, 
too numerous here below, the Genius of Mankind 
indignantly seizes, as disgraceful to the Family, 
and with Rhadamanthine ruthlessness — annihil- 
ates; tumbles large masses of them swiftly into 
Eternal Night. These are the Unheroic Ages; 
which cannot serve, on the general field of 
Existence, except as dust, as inorganic manure. 
The memory of such Ages fades away forever 
out of the minds of all men. Why should any 
memory of tkem continue ? The fashion of them 
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has passed away ; and as for genuine substance, 
they never had any. To no heart of a man 
any more can these Ages become lovely. What 
melodious loving heart will search into tkeir 
records, will sing of them, or celebrate them? 
Even torpid Dryasdust is forced to give over at 
last, all creatures declining to hear him on that 
subject; whereupon ensues composure and silence, 
and Oblivion has her own.' 15. 70. 

'Thus do the things that have produced fruit, 
nay whose fruit still grows, turn out to be the 
things chosen for record and writing of; which 
things alone were great, and worth recording. 
The Battle of Chalons, where Hunland met 
Rome, and the Earth was played for, at sword- 
fence, by two earth-bestriding giants, the sweep 
of whose swords cut kingdoms in pieces, hovers 
dim in the languid remembrance of a few ; 
while the poor police-court Treachery of a 
wretched Iscariot, transacted in the wretched 
land of Palestine, centuries earlier, for "thirty 
pieces of silver," lives clear in the heads, in the 
hearts of all men. Nay moreover, as only that 
which bore fruit was great; so of all things, that 
whose fruit is still here and growing must be 
the greatest, the best worth remembering ; which 
again, as we see, by the very nature of the case, is 
mainly the thing remembered. Observe, too, how 
this "mainly" tends always to become a "solely," 
and the approximate continually approaches 
nearer : for triviality after triviality, as it perishes 
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from the living activity of men, drops away 
from their speech and memory, and the great 
and vital more and more exclusively survive there. 
Thus does Accident correct Accident; and in 
the wondrous boundless jostle of things (an aim- 
ful Power presiding over it, say rather, dwelling 
in it), a result comes out that may be put-up 
with/ 9. 218. 

(3) * Look back from end to beginning, over 
any History ; over our own England : how, in 
rapidest law of perspective, it dwindles from the 
canvass ! An unhappy Sybarite, if we stand 
within two centuries of him and name him Charles 
Second, shall have twelve times the space of a 
heroic Alfred ; two or three thousand times, if we 
name him George the Fourth. The whole Saxon 
Heptarchy, though events, to which Magna Charta, 
and the world-famous Third Reading, are as dust 
in the balance, took place then, — for did not 
England, to mention nothing else, get itself, if 
not represented in Parliament, yet converted to 
Christianity? — the whole Saxon Heptarchy, I say, 
is summed-up practically in that one sentence of 
Milton's, the only one succeeding writers have 
copied, or readers remembered, of the "fighting 
and flocking of kites and crows." Neither was 
that an unimportant wassail-night, when the two 
black-browed Brothers, strongheaded, headstrong, 
Hengst and Horsa {Stallion and Horse), deter- 
mined on a man-hunt in Britain, the boar-hunt 
at home having got over-crowded ; and so, of a 
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few hungry Angles made an English Nation, and 
planted it here, and — produced thee^ O Reader ! 
Of Hengst*s whole campaignings scarcely half a 
page of good Narrative can now be written ; the 
Lord Mayor's Visit to Oxford standing, meanwhile, 
revealed to mankind in a respectable volume. 
Nay what of this? Does not the Destruction 
of a Brunswick Theatre take above a million 
times as much telling as the Creation of a 
World?' 9. 219. 

* The Acts of the Christian Apostles^ on which, 
as we may say, the world has, now for eighteen 
centuries, had its foundation, are written in so 
small a compass, that they can be read in one 
little hour. The Acts of the French Philosophes^ 
the importance of which is already fast exhausting 
itself, lie recorded in whole acres of topography, 
and would furnish reading for a lifetime/ 10. i. 

J (4) * ... As I take it, Universal History, the 
• history of what man has accomplished in this 
world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men 
who have worked here.' 13. i. 

*... How shall the poor "Philosophic Histor- 
ian," to whom his own century is all godless, see 
any God in other centuries?' 

* Men believe in Bibles, and disbelieve in them : 
but of all Bibles the frightfulest to disbelieve in 
is this "Bible of Universal History."' 14. 206. 

* For England too (equally with any Judah 
whatsoever) has a History that is Divine; an 
Eternal Providence presiding over every step of it, 
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now in sunshine and soft tones, now in thunder 
and storm, audible to millions of awe-struck valiant 
hearts in the ages that are gone; guiding England 
forward to its goal and work, which too has been 
highly considerable in the world!' 12. 222. 

(5) * Let us search more and more into the 
Past; let all men explore it, as the true fountain 
of knowledge ; by whose light alone, consciously 
or unconsciously employed, can the Present and the 
Future be interpreted or guessed at. For though 
the whole meaning lies far beyond our ken; yet 
in that complex Manuscript, covered over with 
formless inextricably-entangled unknown char- 
acters, — nay which is a Palimpsest, and had once 
prophetic writing, still dimly legible there, — some 
letters, some words, may be deciphered ; and if 
no complete Philosophy, here and there an in- 
telligible precept, available in practice, be gathered : 
well understanding, in the meanwhile, that it is 
only a little portion we have deciphered ; that 
much still remains to be interpreted ; that History 
is a real Prophetic Manuscript, and can be fully 
interpreted by no man.* 7. 258. 

*The time is approaching when History will 
be attempted on quite other principles ; when the 
Court, the Senate and the Battlefield, receding 
more and more into the background, the Temple, 
the Workshop and Social Hearth will advance more 
and more into the foreground ; and History will 
not content itself with shaping some answer to that 
question : How were men taxed and kept quiet 
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then ? but will seek to answer this other infinitely 
wider and higher question : How and what were 
men then ? Not our Government only, or the 
^^ House wherein our life was led," but the Life 
itself we led there, will be enquired into. Of 
which latter it may be found that Government, 
in any modern sense of the word, is after all but 
a secondary condition : in the mere sense of 
Taxation and Keeping quiety a small, almost a 
pitiful one.' 9. 85. 



i 
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VI. 



Biography. 



(i) *" There is not a man whom I meet on 
the streets," says one, "but I could like, were it 
otherwise convenient, to know his Biography " : 
nevertheless, could an enlightened curiosity be so 
far gratified, it must be owned the Biography of 
most ought to be, in an extreme degree, summary' 
9. 88. 

* Mankind sail their Life-voyage in huge fleets, 
following some single whale-fishing or herring- 
fishing Commodore : the log-book of each differs 
not, in essential purport, from that of any other: 
nay the most have no legible log-book (reflection, 
observation not being among their talents) ; keep 
no reckoning, only keep in sight of the flagship, — 
and fish. Read the Commodore's Papers (know 
his Life) ; and even your lover of that street 
Biography will have learned the most of what he 
sought after.' 

* Or, the servile imitancy^ and yet also a nobler 
relationship and mysterious union to one another 
which lies in such imitancy, of Mankind might 
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be illustrated under the different figure, itself 
nowise original^ of a Flock of Sheep/ 9. 88. 

* Now if sheep always, how much more must 
men always, have their Chief, their Guide ! Man 
too is by nature quite thoroughly gregarious \ 
nay ever he struggles to be something more, to 
be social \ not even when Society has become 
impossible, does that deep-seated tendency and 
effort forsake him. Man, as if by miraculous 
magic, imparts his Thoughts, his Mood of mind 
to man ; an unspeakable communion binds all 
past, present and future men into one indissoluble 
whole, almost into one living individual. Of 
which high, mysterious Truth, this disposition to 
imitatCy to lead and be led, this impossibility 
not to imitate, is the most constant, and one of 
the simplest manifestations. To imitate ! which 
of us all can measure the significance that lies 
in that one word ? By virtue of which the infant 
Man, born at Woolsthorpe, grows up not to be 
a hairy Savage and chewer of Acorns, but an 
Isaac Newton and Discoverer of Solar Systems ! 
Thus both in a celestial and terrestrial sense are 
we a Flocky such as there is no other : nay look- 
ing away from the base and ludicrous to the 
sublime and sacred side of the matter (since in 
every matter there are two sides), have not we also 
a Shepherd, " if we will but hear his voice " ? 
Of those stupid multitudes there is no one but 
has an immortal Soul within him ; a reflex and 
living image of God's whole Universe : strangely, 
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from its dim environment, the light of the Highest 
looks through him ; — for which reason, indeed, it 
is that we claim a brotherhood with him, and so 
love to know his History, and come into clearer 
and clearer union with all that he feels, and says, 
and does. 

* However, the chief thing to be noted was this : 
Amid those dull millions, who, as a dull flock, 
roll hither and thither, whithersoever they are 
led; and seem all sightless and slavish, accom- 
plishing, attempting little save what the animal 
instinct in its somewhat higher kind might teach. 
To keep themselves and their young ones alive, — 
are scattered here and there superior natures, 
whose eye is not destitute of free vision, nor 
their heart of free volition.' 9. 89. 

* These are properly our Men, our Great Men ; 
the guides of the dull host, — which follows them 
as by an irrevocable decree.' 9. 90. 

(2) * For as the highest Gospel was a Biography, 
so is the Life of every good man still an indubit- 
able Gospel, and preaches to the eye and heart 
and whole man, so that Devils even must believe 
and tremble, these gladdest tidings : " Man is 
heaven-bom ; not the thrall of Circumstances, of 
Necessity, but the victorious subduer thereof": 
behold how he can become the " Announcer of 
himself and of his Freedom " ; and is ever what 
the Thinker has named him, "the Messias of 
Nature."' 9. 91. 

* Manhood begins when we have in any way 

c 
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made truce with Necessity ; begins even when 
we have surrendered to Necessity, as the most 
part only do ; but begins joyfully and hopefully 
only when we have reconciled ourselves to 
Necessity ; and thus, in reality, triumphed over 
it, and felt that in Necessity we are free/ 7. 33. 

(3) * Biographies were once rhythmic, earnest 
as death or as life^ earnest as transcendent 
human Insight risen to the Singing pitch ; some 
Homer, nay some Psalmist or Evangelist, spokes- 
man of reverent populations, was the biographer. 
Rhythmic, with exactitude, investigation to the 
very marrow ; this, or else oblivion, Biography 
should now, and at all times, be ; but is not, — 
by any manner of means. With what results is 
visible enough, if you will look ! Human stupor 
fallen into the dishonest, lazy, and ««flogged con- 
dition, is truly an awful thing/ 30. 204. 

* How delicate, decent is English Biography, 
bless its mealy mouth ! A Damocles' sword of 
Respectability hangs forever over the poor English 
Life-writer (as it does over poor English Life in 
general), and reduces him to the verge of paralysis. 
Thus it has been said, " there are no English 
lives worth reading except those of Players, who 
by the nature of the case have bidden Respecta- 
bility good-day." The English biographer has 
long felt that if in writing his Man's Biography, 
he wrote down anything that could by possibility 
offend any man, he had written wrong. The 
plain consequence was, that, properly speaking, 
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no biography whatever could be produced. The 
poor biographer, having the fear not of God 
before his eyes, was obliged to retire as it were 
into vacuum ; and write in the most melancholy, 
straitened manner, with only vacuum for a result. 
Vain that he wrote, and that we kept reading 
volume on volume : there was no biography, but 
some vague ghost of a biography, white, stain- 
less ; without feature or substance ; vacuum, as 
we say, and wind and shadow, — which indeed 
the material of it was.' 11. 28. 

(4) * ... I have to tell you, as a fact of personal 
experience, that in all my poor Historical investi- 
gations it has been, and always is, one of the 
most primary wants to procure a bodily likeness 
of the personage inquired after ; a good Portrait 
if such exists ; failing that, even an indifferent 
if sincere one. In short, any representation, made 
by a faithful human creature, of that Face and 
Figure, which he saw with his eyes, and which 1 
can never see with mine, is now valuable to me, 
and much better than none at all. This, which 
is my own deep experience, I believe to be, in 
a deeper or less deep degree, the universal one; 
and that every student and reader of History, 
who strives earnestly to conceive for himself what 
manner of Fact and Man this or the other vague 
Historical Name can have been, will, as the first 
and directest indication of all, search eagerly 
for a Portrait, for all the reasonable Portraits 
there are ; and never rest till he have made out, 
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if possible, what the man's natural face was like. 
Often I have found a Portrait superior in real 
instruction to half-a-dozen written " Biographies," 
as Biographies are written;— or rather, let me 
say, I have found that the Portrait was as a 
small lighted candle by which the Biographies 
could for the first time be read^ and some human 
interpretation be made of them ; the Biogra- 
phied Personage no longer an empty impossible 
Phantasm, or distracting Aggregate of inconsistent 
rumours — (in which state, alas his usual one, he 
is worth nothing to anybody, except it be as a 
dried thistle for Pedants to thrash, and for men 
to fly out of the way of), — but yielding at last 
some features which one could admit to be 
human. Next in directness are a man's genuine 
Letters, if he have left any, and you can get 
to read them to the bottom : of course, a man's 
actions are the most complete and indubitable 
stamp of him ; but without these aids, of Portraits 
and Letters, they are in themselves so infinitely 
abstruse a stamp, and so confused by foreign 
rumour and false tradition of them, as to be 
oftenest undecipherable with certainty.' 12. 129. 



VII. 



Poets and Poetry. 

( I ) * The poet, we imagine, can never have 
far to seek for a subject : the elements of his art 
are in him, and around him on every hand ; for 
him the Ideal world is not remote from the 
Actual, but under it and within it : nay, he is a 
poet, precisely because he can discern it there. 
Wherever there is a sky above him, and a world 
around him, the poet is in his place ; for here too 
is man's existence, with its infinite longings and 
small acquirings ; its ever-thwarted, ever-renewed 
endeavours ; its unspeakable aspirations, its fears 
and hopes that wander through Eternity ; and all 
the mystery of brightness and of gloom that it 
was ever made of, in any age or climate, since 
man first began to live. Is there not the fifth 
act of a Tragedy in every death-bed, though it 
were a peasant's and a bed of heath ? And are 
wooings and weddings obsolete, that there can be 
Comedy no longer ? Or are men suddenly grown 
wise, that Laughter must no longer shake his 
sides, but be cheated of his Farce? Man's life 
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and nature is, as it was, and as it will ever be. 
But the poet must have an eye to read these 
things, and a heart to understand them ; or they 
come and pass away before him in vain. He 
is a vateSy a seer ; a gift of vision has been 
given him. Has life no meanings for him, which 
another cannot equally decipher ; then he is no 
poet, and Delphi itself will not make him one.' 
7. 13. 

*The writer of a work, which interests and 
excites the spiritual feelings of men, has as little 
need to justify himself by showing how it 
exemplifies some wise saw or modern instance, 
as the doer of a generous action has to demon- 
strate its merit, by deducing it from the system 
of Shaftesbury, or Smith, or Paley, or whichever 
happens to be the favourite system- for the age I 

and place. The instructiveness of the one, and 
the virtue of the other, exist independently of 
all systems or saws, and in spite of all.' 5. 21. 

(2) * All deep things are Song. It seems some- 
how the very central essence of us. Song; as if all 
the rest were but wrappages and hulls ! The 
primal element of us ; of us, and of all things.* 
13. 78. 

* All old Poems, Homer's and the rest, are 
authentically Songs. I would say, in strictness, 
that all right Poems are ; that whatsoever is not 
sung is properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose 
cramped into jingling lines, — to the great injury 
of the grammar, to the great grief of the reader, 
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for most part ! What we want to get at is the 
thought the man had, if he had any : why should he 
twist it into jingle, if he could speak it out plainly ? 
It is only when the heart of him is rapt into true 
passion of melody, and the very tones of him, 
according to Coleridge's remark, become musical 
by the greatness, depth and music of his thoughts, 
that we can give him right to rhyme and sing ; 
that we call him a Poet, and listen to him as the 
Heroic of Speakers, — whose speech is Song.' 
13. 84. 

(3) *The story, the feeling, is not detailed, 
but suggested ; not said, or spouted, in rhetorical 
completeness and coherence ; but sung, in fitful 
gushes, in glowing hints, in fantastic breaks, in 
warblings not of the voice only, but of the whole 
mind. We consider this to be the essence of a 
song; and that no songs since the little careless 
catches, and as it were drops of song, which 
Shakspeare has here and there sprinkled over 
his Plays, fulfil this condition in nearly the same 
degree as most of Burns's do.' 7. 25. 

(4) * The poet who does not feel nobly and 
justly, as well as passionately, will never per- 
manently succeed in making others feel ; the 
forms of error and falseness, infinite in number, 
are transitory in duration ; truth, of thought and 
sentiment, but chiefly of sentiment, truth alone 
is eternal and unchangeable.' 5. 171. 

* All real Poets, to this hour, are " Psalmists 
and Iliadists after their sort ; and have in them 
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a divine impatience of lies, a divine incapacity 
of living among lies."' 22. i6. 

* Veracity : it is the basis of all ; and, some 
say, means genius itself; the prime essence of 
all genius whatsoever/ 14. 36. 

* Calculate how far it is from Sophocles and 
iEschylus to Knowles and Scribe ; how Homer 
has gradually changed into Sir Harris Nicolas ; 
or what roads the human species must have 
travelled before a Psalm of David could become 
an Opera at the Haymarkety and men, with their 
divine gift of Music, instead of solemnly celebrat- 
ing the highest fact, or "singing to the praise of 
God," consented to celebrate the lowest nonsense, 
and sing to the praise of Jenny Lind and the 
Gazza Ladra. ..' 20. 279. 

(5) * No beautifulest Poet is a Bird-of-Paradise, 
living on perfumes ; sleeping in the aether with 
outspread wings.' 14. 50. 

* The Intelligence that can, with full satisfaction 
to itself, come out in eloquent speaking, in musical 
singing, is, after all, a small Intelligence. He 
that works and does some Poem, not he that 
merely says one„ is worthy of the name of Poet.' 
15. 66. 

(6) * No man works save under conditions. 
The sculptor cannot set his own free Thought 
before us ; but his Thought as he could translate 
it into the stone that was given, with the tools 
that were given. Disjecta membra are all that 
we find of any Poet, or of any man.* 13. 102. 
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* All Poets, all men, have some touches of the 
Universal ; no man is wholly made of that. 
Most Poets are very soon forgotten : but not 
the noblest Shakspeare or Homer of them can 
be remembered forever \ — a day comes when he 
too is not !* 13. yy, 

* Thinkest thou there were no poets till Dan 
Chaucer? No heart burning with a thought, 
which it could not hold, and had no word for, 
— what thou callest a metaphor, trope, or the 
like ? For every word we have, there was such 
a man and poet. The coldest word was once a 
glowing new metaphor, and bold questionable 
originality.' 14. 112. 

* They were Poets, too, that devised all those 
graceful courtesies which make Life noble ! 
Courtesy is not a falsehood or grimace ; it need 
not be such. And Loyalty, religious Worship 
itself, are still possible; nay, still inevitable.* 
13. 187. 

* Genius, even its faintest scintillations, is " the 
inspired gift of God"; a solemn mandate to its 
owner to go forth and labour in his sphere, to 
keep alive " the sacred fire " among his brethren, 
which the heavy and polluted atmosphere of 
this world is forever threatening to extinguish.' 
5. 176. 



VIII. 

Humour. 

(i) * Humour is properly the exponent of low 
things ; that which first renders them poetical to 
the mind. The man of Humour sees common 
life, even mean life, under the new light of sport- 
fulness and love ; whatever has existence has a 
charm for him. Humour has justly been regarded 
as the finest perfection of poetic genius. He who 
wants it, be his other gifts what they may, has 
only half a mind ; an eye for what is above 
him, not for what is about him or below him.' 
8. 97. 

* The essence of humour is sensibility ; warm, 
tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence. 
Nay, we may say that unless seasoned and 
purified by humour, sensibility is apt to run 
wild ; will readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, 
or, in one word, sentimentality.' 6. 14. 

* Laughter means sympathy ; good laug-hter is 
not "the crackling of thorns under the^ pot."' 
13. loi. J 

(2) * We have, oftener than once, ende4voured 
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to attach some meaning to that aphorism, vulgarly 
imputed to Shaftesbury, which, however, we can 
find nowhere in his works, that ridicule is the test 
of truth. But of all chimeras that ever advanced 
themselves in the shape of philosophical doctrines, 
this is to us the most formless and purely incon- 
ceivable. Did or could the unassisted human 
faculties ever understand it, much more believe 
it? Surely, so far as the common mind can 
discern, laughter seems to depend not less on the 
laugher than on the laughee : and now, who gave 
laughers a patent to be always just, and always 
omniscient?' 7. 134. 

*"No man in this fashionable London of yours," 
friend Sauerteig would say, " speaks a plain word 
to me. Every man feels bound to be something 
more than plain ; to be pungent withal, witty, 
ornamental. His poor fraction of sense has to 
be perked into some epigrammatic shape, that it 
may prick into me ; — perhaps (this is the com- 
monest) to be topsy-turvied, left standing on its 
head, that I may remember it the better ! Such 
grinning inanity is very sad to the soul of man. 
Human faces should not grin on one like masks ; 
they should look on one like faces ! I love 
honest laughter, as I do sunlight ; but not dis- 
honest : most kinds of dancing too ; but the St. 
Vitus kind not at all ! A fashionable wit, ach 
Himmell if you ask, Which, he or a Death's- 
head, will be the cheerier company for me ? pray 
send «^^ him !" ' 14. 130. 
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' The human tongue is not adequate to speak 
what " triviality run distracted " there is in 
human nature.' 4. 193. 

' For the heads of men resemble — My friend, I 
will not tell you what they, in multitudinous 
instances, resemble.' 30. 104. 






IX, 



Extempore Writing. 

(i) *...In all things, writing or other, which 
a man engages in, there is the indispensablest 
beauty in knowing how to get done. A man 
frets himself to no purpose ; he has not the 
sleight of the trade ; he is not a craftsman, but 
an unfortunate borer and bungler, if he know 
not when to have done. Perfection is unattain- 
able : no carpenter ever made a mathematically 
accurate right-angle in the world ; yet all car- 
penters know when it is right enough, and do 
not botch it, and lose their wages, by making it 
too right. Too much painstaking speaks disease 
in one's mind, as well as too little/ 11. 72. 

* And yet, on the other hand, it shall not less 
but more strenuously be inculcated, that in the 
way of writing, no great thing was ever, or 
will ever be done with ease, but with difficulty ! 
Let ready-writers with any faculty in them lay 
this to heart. Is it with ease, or not with ease, 
that a man shall do his besty in any shape ; 
above all, in this shape justly named of " souFs 
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travail," working in the deep places of thought, 
embodying the True out of the Obscure and 
Possible, environed on all sides with the un- 
created False? Not so, now or at any time. 
The experience of all men belies it ; the nature 
of things contradicts it/ 11. 73. 

* Cease, therefore, O ready-writer, to brag 
openly of thy rapidity and facility ; to thee 
(if thou be in the manufacturing line) it is a 
benefit, an increase of wages ; but to me it 
is sheer loss, worsening of my pennyworth : 
why wilt thou brag of it to me? Write easily, 
by steam if thou canst contrive it, and canst sell 
it ; but hide it like virtue ! " Easy Writing," 
said Sheridan, "is sometimes d d hard read- 
ing." Sometimes ; and always it is sure to be 
rather useless reading, which indeed (to a creature 
of few years and much work) may be reckoned 
the hardest of all.' 11. 74. 

*To have all Literature swum away from us 
in watery Extempore, and a spiritual time of 
Noah supervene? That surely is an awful re- 
flection ; worthy of dyspeptic Matthew Bramble 
in a London fog ! Be of comfort, O splenetic 
Matthew ; it is not Literature they are swimming 
away ; it is only Book-publishing and Book- 
selling. Was there not a Literature before 
Printing or Faust of Mentz, and yet men wrote 
extempore? Nay, before Writing or Cadmus 
of Thebes, and yet men spoke extempore? 
Literature is the Thought of thinking Souls ; 
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this, by the blessing of God, can in no genera- 
tion be swum away, but remains with us to the 
end/ 11. 76. 

* After all, brevity is the soul of wit ! There 
is an endless merit in a man's knowing when to 
have done. The stupidest man, if he will be 
brief in proportion, may fairly claim some hearing 
B-om us : he too, the stupidest man, has seen 
something, heard something, which is his own, 
distinctly peculiar, never seen or heard by any 
man in this world before ; let him tell us 
that, and if it were possible, nothing more than 
that, — he, brief in proportion, shall be welcome ! 

12. 13. 

* Call a book diffuse, and you call it in all 
senses bad ; the writer could not find the right 
word to say, and so said many more or less 
wrong ones ; did not hit the nail on the head, 
only smote and bungled about it and about it' 

11. 3. 

* It is frightful to think how every idle volume 

flies abroad like an idle globular downbeard, 
embryo of new millions ; every word of it a 
potential seed of infinite new downbeards and 
volumes : for the mind of man is voracious, is 
feracious ; germinative, above all things, of the 
downbeard species! Why, the Author-corps in 
Great Britain, every soul of them inclined to 
grow mere dandelions if permitted, is now sup- 
posed to be about ten thousand strong ; and the 
reading-corps, who read merely to escape from 
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themselves, with one eye shut and the other 
not open, and will put-up with almost any 
dandelion, or thing which they can read without 
opening both their eyes, amounts to twenty-seven 
millions all but a few!' 12. 1 8. 



X. 



Fiction. 

( I ) * " Fiction, while the feigner of it knows that 
he is feigning, partakes, more than we suspect, of 
the nature of lying \ and has ever an, in some 
degree, unsatisfactory character." ' 9. 56. 

* " Mistakes enough, lies enough will insinuate 
themselves into our most earnest portrayings of 
the True : but that we should deliberately and of 
forethought, rake together what we know to be 
not true, and introduce that in the hope of doing 
good with it?"' 22. 16. 

* A serious soul, can it wish, even in hours of 
relaxation, that you should fiddle empty nonsense 
to it? A serious soul would desire to be enter- 
tained, either with absolute silence, or with what 
was truth, and had fruit in it, and was made by 
the Maker of us all. With the idle soul I can 
fancy it far otherwise ; but only with the idle.' 

* Given an idle potentate, monster of opulence, 
gluttonous bloated Nawaub, of black colour or of 
white, — naturally he will have prating story-tellers 
to amuse his half-sleepy hours of rumination ; if 

D 
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from his deep gross stomach, sinking overloaded 
as if towards its last torpor, they can elicit any 
transient glow of interest, tragic or comic, 
especially any wrinkle of momentary laughter, 
however idle, great shall be their reward.* 20. 
278. 

* But, after all, in the loudest blaring and trum- 
peting of popularity, it is ever to be held in mind, 
as a truth remaining true forever, that Literature 
has other aims than that of harmlessly amusing 
indolent languid men : or if Literature have them 
not, then Literature is a very poor affair ; and 
something else must have them, and must accom- 
plish them, with thanks or without thanks ; the 
thankful or thankless world were not long a world 
otherwise !' 11. 70. 

(2) * We are not contending that fiction should 
become fact, or that no dramatic incident is 
genuine, unless it could be sworn to before a jury ; 
but simply that fiction should not be falsehood 
and delirium. How shall any one in the drama, 
or in poetry of any sort, present a consistent 
philosophy of life, which is the soul and ultimate 
essence of all poetry, if he and every mortal know 
that the whole moral basis of his ideal world is a 

lie?' 7. 114. 

* " Belief is, indeed, the beginning and first con- 
dition of all spiritual Force whatsoever : only in so 
far as Imagination, were it but momentarily, is 
believed^ can there be any use or meaning in it, 
any enjoyment of it And what is momentary 
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Belief? The enjoyment of a moment. Whereas 
a perennial Belief were enjoyment perennially, and 
with the whole united soul."' 9. 56. 

(3) * But what if the impossible being once for 
all quite discarded, the probable be well adhered 
to : how stands it with fiction then ? Why, thei>, 
I would say, the evil is much mended, but nowise 
completely cured. We have then, in place of the 
wholly dead modern Epic, the partially living 
modem Novel ; to which latter it is much easier 
to lend that above mentioned, so essential 
" momentary credence " than to the former : in- 
deed, infinitely easier ; for the former being flatly 
incredible, no mortal can for a moment credit it, 
for a moment enjoy it. Thus, here and there, a 
Tom Jones ^ a Meister^ a Crusoe^ will yield no little 
solacement to the minds of men ; though still 
immeasurably less than a Reality would, were the 
significance thereof as impressively unfolded, were 
the genius that could so unfold it once given us 
by the kind Heavens.' 9. 5 8. 

* All delineation, in these ages, were it never so 
Epic, " speaking itself and not singing itself," must 
either found on Belief and provable Fact, or have 
no foundation at all (nor, except as floating cob- 
web any existence at all).' 4. 27. 

* Of no given Book, not even of a Fashionable 
Novel, can you predicate with certainty that its 
vacuity is absolute ; that there are not other 
vacuities which shall partially replenish themselves 
therefrom, and esteem it a plenum. How knowest 
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thou, may the distressed Novelwright exclaim, 
that I, here where I sit, am the Foolishest of exist- 
ing mortals ; that this my Long-ear of a Fictitious 
Biography, shall not find one and the other, into 
whose still longer ears it may be the means 
under Providence, of instilling somewhat? We 
answer. None knows, none can certainly know : 
therefore, write on, worthy Brother, even as thou 
canst, even as it has been given thee.' 9. 55. 

(4) * Let any one bethink him how impressive 
the smallest historical facf may become, as con- 
trasted with the grandest fictitious event ; what an 
incalculable force lies for us in this consideration : 
The Thing which I here hold imaged in my mind 
did actually occur ; was, in very truth, an element 
in the system of the All, whereof I too form part ; 
had therefore, and has, through all time, an 
authentic being ; is not a dream, but a reality ! ' 
9. 60. 

* There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; the 
immeasurable one ; distinguishing, to a really 
infinite degree, the poorest historical Fact from 
all Fiction whatsoever. Fiction, " Imagination," 
" Imaginative Poetry," etc., etc., except as the 
vehicle for truth, or fact of some sort, — which 
surely a man should first try various other ways 
of vehiculating, and conveying safe, — what is it ? 
Let the Minerva and other Presses respond 1 ' 
14. 40. 

(5) * Half the effect, we already perceive, de- 
pends on the object ; on its being real^ on its being 
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really seen. The other half will depend on the 
observer ; and the question now is : How are real 
objects to be so seen ; on what quality of 
observing, or of style in describing, does this so 
intense pictorial power depend? Often a slight 
circumstance contributes curiously to the result : 
some little, and perhaps to appearance accidental, 
feature is presented ; a light-gleam, which instant- 
aneously excites the mind, and urges it to com- 
plete the picture, and evolve the meaning thereof 
for itself. By critics, such light-gleams and their 
almost magical influence have frequently been 
noted : but the power to produce such, to select 
such features as will produce them, is generally 
treated as a knack, or trick of the trade, a secret 
for being "graphic"; whereas these magical feats 
are, in truth, rather inspirations ; and the gift of 
performing them, which acts unconsciously, with- 
out forethought, and as if by nature alone, is 
properly a genius for description/ 

* One grand, invaluable secret there is, however, 
which includes all the rest, and, what i^ comfort- 
able, lies clearly in every man's power : To have 
an open loving hearty and what follows from 
the possession* of such. Truly, it has been said, 
emphatically in these days ought it to be repeated : 
A loving Heart is the beginning of all Knowledge. 
This it is that opens the whole mind, quickens 
every faculty of the intellect to do its work, that 
of knowing ; and therefrom, by sure consequence, 
of vividly uttering-forth. Other secret for being 
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" graphic " is there none, worth knowing : but this 
is an all-sufficient one. See, for example, what a 
small Boswell can do ! Hereby, indeed, is the 
whole man made a living mirror, wherein the 
wonders of this ever-wonderful Universei are, in 
their true light (which is ever a magical, mira- 
culous one) represented, and reflected back on us. 
It has been said, " the heart sees farther than the 
head " : but, indeed, without the seeing heart, there 
is no true seeing for the head so much as possible ; 
all is mere oversight^ hallucination and vain super- 
ficial phantasmagoria, which can permanently 
profit no one/ 9. 62. 

* The candid judge will, in general, require that 
a speaker, in so extremely serious a Universe as 
this of ours, have something to speak about. In 
the heart of the speaker there ought to be some 
kind of gospel-tidings, burning till it be uttered ; 
otherwise it were better for him that he altogether 
held his peace/ 11. 51. 

(6) * Were it not reasonable to prophesy that 
this exceeding great multitude of Novel-writers 
and suchlike, must, in a new generation, gradually 
do one of two things : either retire into nurseries, 
and work for children, minors and semifatuous 
persons of both sexes ; or else, what were far 
better, sweep their Novel-fabric into the dust-cart, 
and betake them with such faculty as they have 
to understand and record what is true^ — of which, 
surely, there is, and will forever be, a whole Infini- 
tude unknown to us, of infinite importance to us ! 
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Poetry, it will more and more come to be under- 
stood, is nothing but higher Knowledge ; and 
the only genuine Romance (for grown persons) 
Reality/ 10. 2. 

*In our own poor Nineteenth Century the 
Writer of these lines has been fortunate enough to 
see not a few glimpses of Romance ; he imagines 
this Nineteenth is hardly a whit less romantic 
than that Ninth, or any other, since centuries 
began. Apart from Napoleon, and the Dantons, 
and Mirabeaus, whose fire-words of public speak- 
ing, and fire-whirlwinds of cannon and musketry, 
which for a season darkened the air, are perhaps 
at bottom but superficial phenomena, he has wit- 
nessed, in remotest places, much that could be 
called romantic, even miraculous. He has wit- 
nessed overhead the infinite Deep, with greater 
and lesser lights, bright-rolling, silent-beaming, 
hurled forth by the Hand of God : around him 
and under his feet, the wonderfulest Earth, with 
her winter snow-storms and her summer spice- 
airs ; and, unaccountablest of all, himself standing 
there. He stood in the lapse of Time ; he saw 
Eternity behind him, and before him. The all- 
encircling mysterious tide of FORCE, thousandfold 
(for from force of Thought to force of Gravitation 
what an interval !) billowed shoreless on ; bore 
him too along with it, — he too was part of it. 
From its bosom rose and vanished, in perpetual 
change, the lordliest Real-Phantasmagory, which 
men name Being \ and ever anew rose and 
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vanished ; and ever that lordliest many-coloured 
scene was full, another yet the same. Oak-trees 
fell, young acorns sprang : Men too, new-sent from 
the Unknown, he met, of tiniest size, who waxed 
into stature, into strength of sinew, passionate fire 
and light : in other men the light was growing 
dim, the sinews all feeble ; they sank, motionless, 
into ashes, into invisibility ; returned iaci to the 
Unknown, beckoning him their mute farewell. 
He wanders still by the parting-spot ; cannot hear 
fAem ; they are far, how far ! ... ' 

* It was a sight for angels and archangels ; for, 
indeed, God Himself had made it wholly. One 
many-glancing asbestos-thread in the Web of 
Universal-History, spirit-woven, it rustled there, 
as with the howl of mighty winds, through that 
" wild-roaring Loom of Time." Generation after 
generation, hundreds of them or thousands of 
them, from the unknown Beginning, so loud, so 
stormful-busy, rushed torrent-wise, thundering 
down, down ; and fell all silent, — nothing but 
some feeble reecho, which grew ever feebler, 
struggling up; and Oblivion swallowed them all. 
Thousands more, to the unknown Ending, will 
follow : and lAou here, of this present one, hangest 
as a drop, still sungilt, on the giddy edge; one 
moment, while the Darkness has not yet engulfed 
thee. O Brother ! is lAaf what thou callest 
prosaic ; of small interest ? Of small interest and 
for lAee ? Awake, poor troubled sleeper : shake 
off thy torpid nightmare-dream ; look, see, behold 
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it, the Flame-image ; splendours high as Heaven, 
terrors deep as Hell : this is God's Creation ; this 
is Man's Life ! — Such things has the Writer of 
these lines witnessed, in this poor Nineteenth 
Century of ours ; and what are all such to the 
things he yet hopes to witness? Hopes, with 
truest assurance. " I have painted so much," said 
the good Jean Paul, in his old days, " and I have 
never seen the Ocean : — the Ocean of Eternity I 
shall not fail to see ! " ' 10. 1 34. 

(7) * Depend upon it, for one thing, good 
Reader, no age ever seemed the Age of Romance 
to itself' 10. 133. 

* It is vain also to urge that James Boswell 
had opportunities ; saw great men and great 
things, such as you can never hope to look on. 
What make ye of Parson White in Selbome? 
He had not only no great men to look on, but 
not even men ; merely sparrows and cock- 
chafers : yet has he left us a Biography of these ; 
which, under its title Natural History of Selbome^ 
still remains valuable to us; which has copied 
a little sentence or two faithfully from the Inspired 
Volume of Nature, and so is itself not without 
inspiration. Go ye and do likewise. Sweep 
away utterly all frothiness and falsehood from 
your heart ; struggle unweariedly to acquire, what 
is possible for every god-created Man, a free, 
open, humble soul : speak not at all^ in any 
wise^ till you have somewhat to speak; care not for 
the reward of your speaking, but simply and 
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with undivided mind for the truth of your speak- 
ing : then be placed in what section of Space and 
of Time soever, do but open your eyes, and they 
shall actually see^ and bring you real knowledge^ 
wondrous, worthy of belief \ and instead of one 
Boswell and one White, the world will rejoice 
in a thousand, — stationed on their thousand 
several watchtowers, to instruct us by indubitable 
documents, of whatsoever in our so stupendous 
World comes to light and is ! O, had the Editor 
of this Magazine but a magic rod to turn all 
that not inconsiderable Intellect, which now 
deluges us with artificial fictitious soap-lather, 
and mere Lying, into the faithful study of Real- 
ity, — what knowledge of great, everlasting Nature, 
and of Man's ways and doings therein, would 
not every year bring us in ! Can we but change 
one single soap-latherer and mountebank Juggler, 
into a true Thinker and Doer, who even tries 
honestly to think and do, — great will be our 
reward/ 9. 64. 



XI. 

The Fine Arts. 

(i) * It is expected in this Nineteenth Century 
that a man of culture shall understand and 
worship Art : among the windy gospels addressed 
to our poor Century there are few louder than 
this of Art...' 21. 154. 

* It is a subject on which earnest men, abhorrent 
of hypocrisy and speech that has no meaning, 
are admonished to silence in this sad time, and 
had better, in such a Babel as we have got into 
for the present, " perambulate their picture-gallery 
with little or no speech."' 21. 154. 

* Truth, fact, is the life of all things ; falsity, 
" fiction " or whatever it may call itself, is certain 
to be death, and is already insanity, to whatever 
thing takes up with it. Fiction, even to the 
Fine Arts, is not a quite permissible thing. 
Sparingly permissible, within iron limits ; or if 
you will reckon strictly, not permissible at all ! 
The Fine Arts too, like the coarse and every art 
of Man's god-given Faculty, are to understand 
that they are sent hither not to fib and dance. 
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but to speak and work ; and, on the whole, that 
God Almighty's Facts, such as given us, are the 
one pabulum which will yield them any nourish- 
ment in the world/ 

'This seems strange doctrine: but it is to me, 
this long while, too sorrowfully certain ; and I 
invite all my artist friends, of the painting, 
sculpturing, speaking, writing, especially of the 
singing and rhyming department, to meditate 
upon it, till, with amazement, remorse, and deter- 
mination to amend, they get to see what lies 
in it ! Homer's Iliad, if you examine, is no 
Fiction but a Ballad History ; the heart of it 
burning with enthusiastic ill-informed belief.' 
20. 273. 
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PART SECOND. 
I. 

Society. 

( I ) * To understand man, however, we must 
look beyond the individual man and his actions 
or interests, and view him in combination with 
his fellows. It is in Society that man first feels 
what he is ; first becomes what he can be/ 9. 9. 

* The Duties of Man to himself, to what is 
Highest in himself, make but the First Table 
of the Law : to the First Table is now super- 
added a Second, with the Duties of Man to his 
Neighbour ; whereby also the significance of the 
First now assumes its true importance. Man has 
joined himself with man ; soul acts and reacts 
on soul ; a mystic, miraculous, unfathomable 
Union establishes itself; Life, in all its elements, 
has become intensated, consecrated.' 9. 10. 

* The devout meditation of the isolated man, 
which flitted through his soul, like a transient 
tone of Love and Awe from unknown lands, 
acquires certainty, continuance, when it is shared- 
in by his brother men. " Where two or three are 
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gathered together " in the name of the Highest, 
then first does the Highest, as it is written, "appear 
among them to bless them," then first does an 
Altar and act of united Worship open a way from 
Earth to Heaven ; whereon, were it but a simple 
Jacob's-ladder, the heavenly Messengers will 
travel, with glad tidings and unspeakable gifts 
for men/ 9. ii. 

* It is only in the sentiment of companionship 
that men feel safe and assured : to all doubts and 
mysterious "questionings of destiny," their sole 
satisfying answer is, Others do and suffer the like. 
Were it not for this, the dullest day-drudge of 
Mammon might think himself into unspeakable 
abysses of despair ; for he too is " fearfully and 
wonderfully made " ; Infinitude and Incompre- 
hensibility surround him on this hand and that ; 
and the vague spectre Death, silent and sure as 
Time, is advancing at all moments to sweep him 
away for ever. But he answers, Others do and 
suffer the like\ and plods along without mis- 
givings.' 

* Were there but One Man in the world, he 
would be a terror to himself; and the highest 
man not less so than the lowest' 6. 138. 

(2) * That man can co-operate and hold com- 
munion with man, herein lies his miraculous 
strength.' 3. 93. 

'Considered well, Society is the standing 
wonder of our existence; a true region of the 
Supernatural ; as it were, a second all-embracing 
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Life, wherein our first individual Life becomes 
doubly and trebly alive, and whatever of Infinitude 
was in us bodies itself forth, and becomes visible 
and active.* 9. ii. 

(3) * Every Society, every Polity, has a spiritual 
principle ; is the embodiment, tentative and more 
or less complete, of an Idea : all its tendencies of 
endeavour, specialties of custom, its laws, politics 
and whole procedure (as the glance of some 
Montesqieu, across innumerable superficial en- 
tanglements, can partly decipher), are prescribed 
by an Idea, and flow naturally from it, as move- 
ments from the living source of motion. This 
Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class of men, 
to a creed, to an institution, or even, as in more 
ancient times, to a piece of land, is ever a true 
Loyalty ; has in it something of a religious, 
paramount, quite infinite character ; it is properly 
the Soul of the State, its Life ; mysterious as other 
forms of Life, and like these working secretly, 
and in a depth beyond that of consciousness/ 
9. 12. 

* Complaint is often made, in these times, of 
what we call the disorganised condition of society: 
how ill many arranged forces of society fulfil their 
work ; how many powerful forces are seen working 
in a wasteful, chaotic, altogether unarranged 
manner. It is too just a complaint, as we all 
know.' 13. 147. 

* . . . What Treatises on the Social Contract, on 
the Elective Franchise, the Rights of Man, the 
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Rights of Property, Codifications, Institutions, 
Constitutions, have we not, for long years, groaned 
under! Or again, with a wider survey, consider 
those Essays on Man, Thoughts on Man, Inquiries 
concerning Man ; not to mention Evidences of 
the Christian Faith, Theories of Poetry, Considera- 
tions on the Origin of Evil, which during the 
last century have accumulated on us to a frightful 
extent. Never since the beginning of Time was 
there, that we hear or read of, so intensely self- 
conscious a Society. Our whole relations to the 
Universe and to our fellow-man have become an 
Inquiry, a Doubt ; nothing will go on of its own 
accord, and do its function quietly ; but all things 
must be probed into, the whole working of man's 
world be anatomically studied. Alas, anatomi- 
cally studied, that it may be medically aided ! 
Till at length, indeed, we have come to such a 
pass, that except in this same medicine^ with its 
artifices and appliances, few can so much as 
imagine any strength or hope to remain for us. 
The whole Life of Society must now be carried 
on by drugs : doctor after doctor appears with 
his nostrum, of Co-operative Societies, Universal 
Suffrage, Cottage-and-Cow Systems, Repression 
of Population, Vote by Ballot.' 9. 17. 

* Alas, it will be found, I doubt, that in Eng- 
land more than in any country, our Public Life 
and our Private, our State and our Religion, 
and all that we do and speak (and the most 
even of what we think\ is a tissue of half-truths 
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and whole-lies ; of hypocrisies, conventionalisms, 
worn-out traditionary rags and cobwebs ; such a 
life-garment of beggarly incredible and uncredited 
falsities as no honest souls of Adam's Posterity 
were ever enveloped in before.' 20. 136. 

* One of Dr. Alison's Scotch facts struck us 
much.^ A poor Irish Widow, her husband having 
died in one of the Lanes of Edinburgh, went 
forth with her three children, bare of all resource, 
to solicit help from the Charitable Establishments 
of that City. At this Charitable Establishment 
and then at that she was refused ; referred from 
one to the other, helped by none ; — till she 
had exhausted them all ; till her strength and 
heart failed her : she sank down in typhus-fever ; 
died, and infected her Lane with fever, so that 
" seventeen other persons " died of fever there in 
consequence. The humane Physician asks there- 
upon, as with a heart too full for speaking. 
Would it not have been economy to help this 
poor Widow ? She took typhus-fever, and killed 
seventeen of you ! — Very curious. The forlorn 
Irish Widow applies to her fellow-creatures, as 
if saying, " Behold I am sinking, bare of help : 
ye must help me! I am your sister, bone of 
your bone ; one God made us : ye must help 
me ! " They answer, " No, impossible ; thou art 
no sister of ours." But she proves her sister- 

^ * Observations on the Management of the Poor in Scot- 
land : by William Pulteney Alison, M.D. (Edinburgh, 
1840).' 

£ 
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hood ; her typhus-fever kills them ; they actually 
were her brothers, though denying it ! Had 
human creature ever to go lower for a proof?' 
14. 128. 

(4) * Another thing, which the British reader 
often reads and hears in this time, is worth his 
meditating for a moment ; That Society *' exists 
for the protection of property." To which it is 
added, that the poor man also has property, 
namely, his " labour," and the fifteen-pence or 
three-and-sixpence a-day he can get for that. 
True enough, O friends, " for protecting property "/ 
most true : and indeed, if you will once sufficiently 
enforce that Eighth Commandment, the whole 
" rights of man " are well cared for ; I know 
no better definition of the rights of man. Thou 
shalt not steals thou shalt not be stolen from : 
what a Society were that ; Plato's Republic, 
More's Utopia mere emblems of it ! Give every 
man what is his, the accurate price of what 
he has done and been, no man shall any more 
complain, neither shall the earth suffer any more. 
For the protection of property, in very truth, 
and for that alone ! 

* And now what is thy property ? That parch- 
ment title-deed, that purse thou buttonest in thy 
breeches-pocket ? Is that thy valuable property ? 
Unhappy brother, most poor insolvent brother, 
I without parchment at all, with purse oftenest 
in the flaccid state, imponderous, which will not 
fling against the wind, have quite other property 
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than that ! I have the miraculous breath of Life 
in me, breathed into my nostrils by Almighty 
God, I have affections, thoughts, a god-given 
capability to be and do ; rights, therefore, — the 
right for instance to thy love if I love thee, 
to thy guidance if I obey thee : the strangest 
rights, whereof in church-pulpits one still hears 
something, though almost unintelligible now ; 
rights stretching high into Immensity, far into 
Eternity! Fifteen-pence a-day; three-and-sixpence 
a-day ; eight hundred pounds and odd a-day, 
dost thou call that my property? I value that 
little ; little all I could purchase with that. For 
truly, as is said, what matters it ? In torn boots, 
in soft-hung carriages-and-four, a man gets always 
to his journey's-end/ 11. 149. 

* O reader, to what shifts is poor Society 
reduced, struggling to give still some account 
of herself, in epochs when Cash Payment has 
become the sole nexus of man to man ! On 
the whole, we will advise Society not to talk at 
all about what she exists for ; but rather with 
her whole industry to exist, to try how she can 
keep existing ! That is her best plan. She may 
depend upon it, if she ever, by cruel chance, 
did come to exist only for protection of breeches- 
pocket property, she would lose very soon the 
gift of protecting even that, and find her career 
in our lower world on the point of terminating.' 
11. 150. 
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II. 



The Preventive Check. 

(i) 'The controversies on Malthus and the 
" Population Principle," " Preventive Check " and 
so forth, with which the public ear has been 
deafened for a long while, are indeed sufficiently 
mournful. Dreary, stolid, dismal, without hope 
for this world or the next, is all that of the 
preventive check and the denial of the preven- 
tive check. Anti-Malthusians quoting their Bible 
against palpable facts are not a pleasant spectacle.' 
11. 182. 

* O wonderful Malthusian prophets ! Millenniums 
are undoubtedly coming, must come one way or 
the other: but will it be, think you, by twenty 
millions of working people simultaneously striking 
work in that department ; passing, in universal 
trades-union, a resolution not to beget any more 
till the labour-market become satisfactory? By 
Day and Night ! they were indeed irresistible 
so ; not to be compelled by law or war ; might 
make their own terms with the richer classes, 
and defy the world!' 11. 183. 
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III. 

Progress of the Species. 

(i) * Intellect did not awaken for the first 
time yesterday; but has been under way from 
Noah's Flood downwards : greatly her best 
progress, moreover, was in the old times, when 
she said nothing about it' 9. i6. 

* I do not make much of " Progress of the 
Species," as handled in these times of ours ; nor 
do I think you would care to hear much about 
it. The talk on that subject is too often of the 
most extravagant, confused sort. Yet I may 
say, the fact itself seems certain enough ; nay 
we can trace-out the inevitable necessity of it 
in the nature of things. Every man, as I have 
stated somewhere, is not only a learner but a 
doer : he learns with the mind given him what 
has been ; but with the same mind he discovers 
farther, he invents and devises somewhat of his 
own. Absolutely without originality there is no 
man. No man whatever believes, or can believe, 
exactly what his grandfather believed : he en- 
larges somewhat, by fresh discovery, his view of 
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the Universe, and consequently his Theorem of 
the Universe, — which is an infinite Universe, and 
can never be embraced wholly or finally by any 
view or Theorem, in any conceivable enlarge- 
ment : he enlarges somewhat, I say ; finds 
somewhat that was credible to his grandfather 
incredible to him, false to him, inconsistent with 
some new thing he has discovered or observed. 
It is the history of every man ; and in the history 
of Mankind we see it summed-up into great 
historical amounts, — revolutions, new epochs.* 
13. 109. 

* How often, in former ages, by eternal Creeds, 
eternal Forms of Government and the like, has 
it been attempted, fiercely enough, and with 
destructive violence, to chain the Future under 
the Past ; and say to the Providence, whose 
ways with man are mysterious, and through the 
great deep : Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther ! A wholly insane attempt ; and for man 
himself, could it prosper, the frightfulest of all 
enchantments, a very Life-in-Death. Man's task 
here below, the destiny of every individual man, 
is to be in turns Apprentice and Workman ; or 
say rather. Scholar, Teacher, Discoverer : by nature 
he has a strength for learning, for imitating ; 
but also a strength for acting, for knowing on 
his own account. Are we not in a world seen 
to be Infinite; the relations lying closest to- 
gether modified by those latest discovered and 
lying farthest asunder? Could you ever spell- 
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bind man into a Scholar merely, so that he had 
nothing to discover, to correct ; could you ever 
establish a Theory of the Universe that were 
entire, unimprovable, and which needed only to 
be got by heart ; man then were spiritually 
defunct, the Species we now name Man had 
ceased to exist/ 9. 33. 

* " Generations are as the Days of toilsome 
Mankind : Death and Birth are the vesper and 
the matin bells, that summon Mankind to sleep, 
and to rise refreshed for new advancement. 
What the Father has made, the Son can make 
and enjoy ; but has also work of his own 
appointed him. Thus all things wax, and roll 
onwards ; Arts, Establishments, Opinions, nothing 
is completed, but ever completing. Newton has 
learned to see what Kepler saw ; but there is 
also a fresh heaven-derived force in Newton ; he 
must mount to still higher points of vision. So 
too the Hebrew Lawgiver is, in due time, followed 
by an Apostle of the Gentiles. In the business 
of Destruction, as this also is from time to time 
a necessary work, thou findest a like sequence 
and perseverance : for Luther it was as yet hot 
enough to stand by that burning of the Pope's 
Bull ; Voltaire could not warm himself at the 
glimmering ashes, but required quite other fuel. 
Thus likewise, I note, the English Whig has, 
in the second generation, become an English 
Radical ; who, in the third again, it is to be 
hoped, will become an English Rebuilder. Find 
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Mankind where thou wilt, thou findest it in living 
movement, in progress faster or slower : the 
Phoenix soars aloft, hovers with outstretched 
wings, filling Earth with her music ; or, as 
now, she sinks, and with spheral swan-song im- 
molates herself in flame, that she may soar the 
higher and sing the clearer."' 1. 171. 

* The Past is a dim, indubitable fact : the 
Future too is one, only dimmer ; nay properly 
it is the same fact in new dress and development. 
For the Present holds it in both the whole 
Past and the whole Future ; — ^as the Life- 
Tree Igdrasil, wide-waving, many-toned, has its 
roots down deep in the Death-Kingdoms, among 
the oldest dead dust of men, and with its boughs 
reaches always beyond the stars ; and in all times 
and places is one and the same Life-tree ! ' 

14. 33. 
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IV. 

Our Age of Machinery. 

(i) * Were we required to characterise this age 
of ours by any simple epithet, we should be 
tempted to call it, not an Heroical, Devotional, 
Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all others, 
the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of Machinery, 
in every outward and inward sense of that word ; 
the age which, with its whole undivided might, 
forwards, teaches and practises the great art of 
adapting means to ends. Nothing is now done 
directly, or by hand ; all is by rule and calculated 
contrivance. For the simplest operation, some 
helps and accompaniments, some cunning abbrevi- 
ating process is in readiness. Our old modes of 
exertion are all discredited, and thrown aside. 
On every hand, the living artizan is driven from 
his workshop, to make room for a speedier, 
inanimate one.' 7. 233. 

(2) *What wonderful accessions have thus 
been made, and are still making, to the physical 
power of mankind ; how much better fed, clothed, 
lodged and, in all outward respects, accommodated 
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men now are, or might be, by a given quantity of 
labour, is a grateful reflection which forces itself 
on every one. What changes, too, this addition 
of power is introducing into the Social System ; 
how wealth has more and more increased, and at 
the same time gathered itself more and more into 
masses, strangely altering the old relations, and 
increasing the distance between the rich and the 
poor, will be a question for Political Economists, 
and a much more complex and important one 
than any they have yet engaged with.* 

* But leaving these matters for the present, 
let us observe how the mechanical genius of our 
time has diffused itself into quite other provinces. 
Not the external and physical alone is now 
managed by machinery, but the internal and 
spiritual also. Here too nothing follows its 
spontaneous course, nothing is left to be accom- 
plished by old natural methods. Everything has 
its cunningly devised implements, its pre-estab- 
lished apparatus ; it is not done by hand, but 
by machinery. Thus we have machines for 
Education : Lancastrian Machines ; Hamiltonian 
machines ; monitors, maps and emblems. In- 
struction, that mysterious communing of Wisdom 
with Ignorance, is no longer an indefinable tenta- 
tive process, requiring a study of individual 
aptitudes, and a perpetual variation of means and 
methods, to attain the same end ; but a secure, 
universal, straightforward business, to be conducted 
in the gross, by proper mechanism, with such 
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intellect as comes to hand. Then, we have 
Religious machines of all imaginable varieties ; 
the Bible-Society, professing a far higher and 
heavenly structure, is found, on inquiry, to be 
altogether an earthly contrivance : supported by 
collection of moneys, by fomenting of vanities, 
by puffing, intrigue and chicane ; a machine for 
converting the Heathen. It is the same in all 
other departments.' 7. 233. 

* These things, which we state lightly enough 
here, are yet of deep import, and indicate a 
mighty change in our whole manner of existence. 
For the same habit regulates not our modes of 
action alone, but our modes of thought and 
feeling. Men are grown mechanical in head and 
in heart, as well as in hand. They have lost 
faith, in individual endeavour, and in natural force, 
of any kind. Not for internal perfection, but for 
external combinations and arrangements, for in- 
stitutions, constitutions, — for Mechanism of one 
sort or other, do they hope and struggle. Their 
whole efforts, attachments, opinions, turn on 
mechanism, and are of a mechanical character.* 

* We may trace this tendency in all the great 
manifestations of our time ; in its intellectual 
aspect, the studies it most favours and its manner 
of conducting them ; in its practical aspects, its 
politics, arts, religion, morals; in the whole sources, 
and throughout the whole currents, of its spiritual, 
no less than its material activity.* 7. 235. 

(3) *The science of the age, in short, is physical. 
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chemical, physiological ; in all shapes mechanical. 
Our favourite Mathematics, the highly prized 
exponent of all these other sciences, has also 
become more and more mechanical. Excellence 
in what is called its higher departments depends 
less on natural genius than on acquired expert- 
ness in wielding its machinery.' 7. 236. 

* In fact, an inward persuasion has long been 
diffusing itself, and now and then even comes to 
utterance, That, except the external, there are no 
true sciences ; that to the inward world (if there 
be any) our only conceivable road is through the 
outward ; that, in short, what cannot be investi- 
gated and understood mechanically, cannot be 
investigated and understood at all.' 7. 238. 

* Science has done much for us ; but it is a 
poor science that would hide from us the great, 
deep, sacred infinitude of Nescience, whither we 
can never penetrate, on which all science swims 
as a mere superficial film. This world, after all 
our science and sciences, is still a miracle ; 
wonderful, inscrutshle, magtcal and more, to who- 
soever will think of it' 13. 8. 

(4) * Nowhere, for example, is the deep, almost 
exclusive faith we have in Mechanism more visible 
than in the Politics of this time.' 7. 238. 

* . . . In the very outset, we might note the 
mighty interest taken in mere political arrange- 
ments^ as itself the sign of a mechanical age. 
The whole discontent of Europe takes this direc- 
tion. The deep, strong cry of all civilised nations. 
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— a cry which, every one now sees, must and will 
be answered, is : Give us a reform of Govern- 
ment ! A good structure of legislation, a proper 
check upon the executive, a wise arrangement of 
the judiciary, is all that is wanting for human 
happiness/ 7. 239. 
^ * It is no longer the moral, religious, spiritual 
1 condition of the people that is our concern, but 
I their physical, practical, economical condition, as 
/ regulated by public laws. Thus is the Body- 
politic more than ever worshipped and tendered ; 
but the Soul-politic less than ever.* 7. 239. 

(5) *To us who live in the midst of all this, 
and see continually the faith, hope and practice 
of every one founded on Mechanism of one kind 
or other, it is apt to seem quite natural, and as 
if it could never have been otherwise. Never- 
theless, if we recollect or reflect a little, we shall 
find both that it has been, and might again be 
otherwise. The domain of Mechanism, — meaning 
thereby political, ecclesiastical or other outward 
establishments, — was once considered as em- 
bracing, and we are persuaded can at any time 
embrace, but a limited portion of man's interests, 
and by no means the highest portion.' 

* To speak a little pedantically, there is a science 
of Dynamics in man's fortunes and nature, as 
well as of Mechanics' 7. 240. 

* Consider the great elements of human enjoy- 
ment, the attainments and possessions that exalt 
man's life to its present height, and see what 
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part of these he owes to institutions, to Mechanism 
of any kind ; and what to the instinctive un- 
bounded force, which Nature herself lent him, 
and still continues to him. Shall we say, for 
example, that Science and Art are indebted 
principally to the founders of Schools and 
Universities?' 7. 241. 

* Or, to take an infinitely higher instance, that 
of the Christian Religion, which, under every 
theory of it, in the believing or unbelieving mind, 
must ever be regarded as the crowning glory, 
or rather the life and soul, of our whole modern 
culture : How did Christianity arise and spread 
abroad among men ? Was it by institutions, 
and establishments and well-arranged systems of 
mechanism ? Not so ; on the contrary, in all 
past and existing institutions for those ends, its 
divine spirit has invariably been found to languish 
and decay. It arose in the mystic deeps of 
man's soul ; and was spread abroad by the 
" preaching of the word," by simple, altogether 
natural and individual efforts ; and flew, like 
hallowed fire, from heart to heart, till all were 
purified and illuminated by it ; and its heavenly 
light shone, as it still shines, and (as sun or 
star) will ever shine, through the whole dark 
destinies of man.' 7. 242. 

* Nay, even with regard to Government itself, 
can it be necessary to remind any one that 
Freedom, without which indeed all spiritual life 
is impossible, depends on infinitely more complex 
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influences than either the extension or the curtail- 
ment of the " democratic interest " ? Who is 
there that, " taking the high priori road," shall 
point out what these influences are ; what deep, 
subtle, inextricably entangled influences they have 
been and may be ? For man is not the creation 
and product of Mechanism ; but, in a far truer 
sense, its creator and producer : it is the noble 
\ People that makes the noble Government ; rather 
than conversely/ 7. 243. 

*To define the limits of these two departments^ 
of man's activity, which work into one another, 
and by means of one another, so intricately and 
inseparably, were by its nature an impossible 
attempt. Their relative importance, even to the 
wisest mind, will vary in different times, accord- 
ing to the special wants and dispositions of those 
times. Meanwhile, it seems clear enough that 
only in the right co-ordination of the two, and 
the vigorous forwarding of both^ does our true 
line of action lie. Undue cultivation of the 
inward or Dynamical province leads to idle, 
visionary, impracticable courses, and, especially 
in rude eras, to Superstition and Fanaticism, with 
their long train of baleful and well-known evils. 
Undue cultivation of the outward, again, though 
less immediately prejudicial, and even for the 
time productive of many palpable benefits, must, 
in the long-run, by destroying Moral Force, which 
is the parent of all other Force, prove not 

^The Mechanical and Dynamical. 
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less certainly, and perhaps still more hopelessly, 
pernicious. This, we take it, is the grand charac- 
teristic of our age. By our skill in Mechanism, 
it has come to pass, that in the management 
of external things we excel all other ages ; while 
in whatever respects the pure moral nature, in 
true dignity of soul and character, we are perhaps 
inferior to most civilised ages.' 7. 244. 

(6) * Speak to . any small man of a high, 
majestic Reformation, of a high majestic Luther ; 
and forthwith he sets about " accounting " for it ; 
how the " circumstances of the time " called for 
such a character, and found him, we suppose, 
standing girt and road-ready, to do its errand ; 
how the " circumstances of the time " created, 
fashioned, floated him quietly along into the 
result ; how, in short, this small man, had he 
been there, could have performed the like him- 
self! For it is the "force of circumstances" 
that does everything ; the force of one man can 
do nothing. Now all this is grounded on little 
more than a metaphor. We figure Society as 
a " Machine," and that mind is opposed to mind, 
as body is to body ; whereby two, or at most 
ten, little minds must be stronger than one great 
mind. Notable absurdity ! For the plain truth, 
very plain, we think is, that minds are opposed 
to minds in quite a different way ; and one man 
that has a higher Wisdom, a hitherto unknown 
spiritual Truth in him, is stronger, not than ten 
men that have it not, or than ten thousand, 
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but than all men that have it not ; and stands 
among them with a quite ethereal, angelic power, 
as with a sword out of Heaven's own armory, 
sky-tempered, which no buckler, and no tower 
of brass, will finally withstand/ 7. 246. 

* To what extent theological Unbelief, we mean 
intellectual dissent from the Church, in its view 
of Holy Writ, prevails at this day, would be 
a highly important, were it not, under any circum- 
stances, an almost impossible inquiry. But the 
Unbelief, which is of a still more fundamental 
character, every man may see prevailing, with 
scarcely any but the faintest contradiction, all 
around him ; even in the Pulpit itself. Religion 
in most countries, more or less in every country, 
is no longer what it was, and should be, — a 
thousand-voiced psalm from the heart of Man to 
his invisible Father, the fountain of all Goodness, 
Beauty, Truth, and revealed in every revelation 
of these ; but for the most part, a wise prudential 
feeling grounded on mere calculation ; a matter, 
as all others now are, of Expediency and Utility ; 
whereby some smaller quantum of earthly enjoy- 
ment may be exchanged for a far larger quantum 
of celestial enjoyment' 7. 247. 

* It is by tangible, material considerations that 
we are guided, not by inward and spiritual. Self- 
denial, the parent of all virtue, in any true sense 
of that word, has perhaps seldom been rarer : so 
rare is it, that the most, even in their abstract specu- 
lations, regard its existence as a chimera.' 7. 249. 

F 
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* In fact, what morality we have takes the 
shape of Ambition, of " Honour " : beyond money 
and money's worth, our only rational blessedness 
is Popularity. It were but a fool's trick to die for 
conscience. Only for " character," by duel, or in 
case of extremity, by suicide, is the wise man 
bound to die. By arguing on the " force of cir- 
cumstances," we have argued away all force from 
ourselves ; and stand leashed together, uniform in 
dress and movement, like the rowers of some 
boundless galley.' 7. 249. 

(7) * These dark features, we are aware, belong 
more or less to other ages, as well as to ours. 
This faith in Mechanism, in the all-importance 
of physical things, is in every age the common 
refuge of Weakness and blind Discontent ; of all 
who believe, as many will ever do, that man's true 
good lies without him, not within. We are aware 
also, that, as applied to ourselves in all their 
aggravation, they form but half a picture ; that in 
the whole picture there are bright lights as well as 
gloomy shadows. If we here dwell chiefly on the 
latter, let us not be blamed : it is in general more 
profitable to reckon up our defects than to boast 
of our attainments.' 7. 250. 

* Nay, after all, our spiritual maladies are but of 
Opinion ; we are but fettered by chains of our 
own forging, and which ourselves also can rend 
asunder. This deep, paralyzed subjection to 
physical objects comes not from Nature, but from 
our own unwise mode of viewing Nature. Neither 
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can we understand that man wants, at this hour, 
any faculty of heart, soul or body, that ever 
belonged to him. " He, who has been bom, has 
been a First Man " ; has had lying before his 
young eyes, and as yet unhardened into scientific 
shapes, a world as plastic, infinite, divine, as 
lay before the eyes of Adam himself. If 
Mechanism, like some glass bell, encircles and 
imprisons us ; if the sou! looks forth on a fair 
heavenly country which it cannot reach, and 
pines, and in its scanty atmosphere is ready to 
perish, — yet the bell is but of glass ; " one bold 
stroke to break the bell in pieces, and thou art 
delivered ! " Not the invisible world is wanting, 
for it dwells in man's soul, and this last is still 
here.' 7. 251. 

*Thou who exclaimest over the horrors and 
baseness of the Time, and how Diogenes would 
now need two lanterns in daylight, think of this : 
over the Time thou hast no power ; to redeem a 
World sunk in dishonesty has not been given 
thee : solely over one man therein thou hast a 
quite absolute uncontrollable power ; him redeem, 
him make honest ; it will be something, it will be 
much, and thy life and labour not in vain.' 
9. 205. 

* If our era is the Era of Unbelief, why murmur 
under it ; is there not a better coming, nay come ? 
As in long-drawn systole and long-drawn diastole, 
must the period of Faith alternate with the period 
of Denial ; must the vernal growth, the summer 
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luxuriance of all Opinions, Spiritual Representa- 
tions and Creations, be followed by, and again 
follow, the autumnal decay, the winter dissolution. 
For man lives in Time, has his whole earthly 
being, endeavour and destiny shaped for him by 
Time : only in the transitory Time-Symbol is the 
ever-motionless Eternity we stand on made mani- 
fest.' 1. 78. 

(8) * On the whole, as this wondrous planet. 
Earth, is journeying with its fellows through 
infinite Space, so are the wondrous destinies 
embarked on it journeying through infinite Time, 
under a higher guidance than ours. For the 
present, as our astronomy informs us, its path lies 
towards Hercules^ the constellation of Physical 
Power : but that is not our most pressing con- 
cern. Go where it will, the deep HEAVEN will be 
around it. Therein let us have hope and sure 
faith. To reform a world, to reform a nation, no 
! wise man will undertake ; and all but foolish men 
I know, that the only solid, though a far slower 
/ reformation, is what each begins and perfects on 
himself. 7. 252. 



V. 



Pauperism. 



(i) * Pauperism, though it now absorbs its high 
figure of millions annually, is by no means a ques- 
tion of money only, but of infinitely higher and 
greater than all conceivable money. If our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had a Fortunatus' purse, 
and miraculous sacks of Indian meal that would 
stand scooping from forever, — I say, even on these 
terms Pauperism could not be endured ; and it 
would vitally concern all British Citizens to abate 
Pauperism, and never rest till they had ended it 
again. Pauperism is the general leakage through 
every joint of the ship that is rotten. Were all 
men doing their duty, or even seriously trying to 
do it, there would be no Pauper. Were the pre- 
tended Captains of the world at all in the habit of 
commanding ; were the pretended Teachers of the 
world at all in the habit of teaching, — of ad- 
monishing said Captains among others, and with 
sacred zeal apprising them to what place such 
neglect was leading, — how could Pauperism exist? * 
20. 134. 
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* We may depend upon it, where there is a 
Pauper, there is a sin ; to make one Pauper there 
go many sins. Pauperism is our Social Sin 
grown manifest ; developed from the state of a 
spiritual ignobleness, a practical impropriety and 
base oblivion of duty, to an affair of the ledger/ 
20. 134. 






VI. 



Life a Battle. 

( 1 ) * There is perennially the great comfort, 
immense if you can manage it, of making front 
against misfortune ; of looking it frankly in the 
face, and doing with a resolution, hour by hour, 
your own utmost against it.' 27. 3. 

* No king or man, attempting anything con- 
siderable in this world, need expect to achieve 
it except, tacitly, on those same terms, " I will 
achieve it or die ! " For the world, in spite of 
rumours to the contrary, is always much of a 
bedlam to the sanity (so far as he may have 
any) of every individual man. A strict place, 
moreover ; its very bedlamisms flowing by law, 
as do alike the sudden mud-deluges, and the 
steady Atlantic tides, and all things whatsoever : 
a world inexorable, truly, as gravitation itself; — 
and it will behove you to front it in a similar 
humour, as the tacit basis for whatever wise plans 
you lay.' 27. 80. 

(2) How seldom can a Nation, can even an 
individual man, understand what at heart his own 
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real will is : such masses of superficial bewilder- 
ment, of respectable hearsay, of fantasy and 
pedantry, and old and new cobwebbery, overlie 
our poor will ; much hiding it from us, for most 
part ! So that if we -can once get eye on //, and 
walk resolutely towards fulfilment of it, the battle 
is as good as gained!' 17. 163. 

* You shear through no end of cobwebs with 
that fine implement, a wisely fixed resolution of 
your own/ 27. 119. 

(3) '"Temptations in the Wilderness!" exclaims 
Teufelsdrockh : " Have we not all to be tried 
with such ? Not so easily can the old Adam, 
lodged in us by birth, be dispossessed. Our Life 
is compassed round with Necessity ; yet is the 
meaning of Life itself no other than Freedom, 
than Voluntary Force : thus have we a warfare ; in 
the beginning, especially, a hard-fought battle. 
For the God-given mandate. Work thou in Well- 
doingy lies mysteriously written, in Promethean 
Prophetic Characters, in our hearts ; and leaves 
us no rest, night or day, till it be deciphered and 
obeyed ; till it burn forth, in our conduct, a 
visible, acted Gospel of Freedom. And as the 
clay-given mandate, Eat thou and be filled^ at the 
same time persuasively proclaims itself through 
every nerve, — must not there be a confusion, a 
contest, before the better Influence can become 
the upper?"'- 

* " To me nothing seems more natural than that 
the Son of Man, when such God-given mandate 
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first prophetically stirs within him, and the Clay 
must now be vanquished or vanquish, — should be 
carried of the spirit into grim Solitudes, and there 
fronting the Tempter do grimmest battle with 
him ; defiantly setting him at naught, till he yield 
and fly. Name it as we choose : with or without 
visible Devil, whether in the natural Desert of 
rocks and sands, or in the populous moral Desert 
of selfishness and baseness, — to such Temptation 
are we all called. Unhappy if we are not ! 
Unhappy if we are but Half-men, in whom that 
divine handwriting has never blazed forth, all- 
subduing, in true sun-splendour ; but quivers 
dubiously amid meaner lights : or smoulders, in 
dull pain, in darkness, under earthly vapours ! — 
Our Wilderness is the wide World in an Atheistic 
Century ; our Forty Days are long years of 
suffering and fasting : nevertheless, to these also 
comes an end. Yes, to me also was given, if 
not Victory, yet the consciousness of Battle, and 
the resolve to persevere therein while life or 
faculty is left. To me also, entangled in the 
enchanted forests, demon-peopled, doleful of sight 
and of sound, it was given, after weariest wander- 
ings, to work out my way into the higher sunlit 
slopes — of that Mountain which has no summit, 
or whose summit is in Heaven only!"' 1. 126. 
* Fire of Hope, that does not issue in mere 
blazings, mad audacities and chaotic despair, but 
advances with its eyes open, measuredly, counting 
its steps, to the wrestling place, — this is a god- 
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like thing ; much available to mankind in all the 
battles they have ; battles with steel, or of what- 
ever sort.' 28. 263. 

' O blessed Hope, sole boon of man : whereby, 
on his strait prison-walls, are painted beautiful 
far-stretching landscapes ; and into the night of 
very Death is shed holiest dawn ! Thou art to 
all an indefeasible possession in this God's-world ; 
to the wise a sacred Constantine's-banner, written 
on the eternal skies ; under which they shall 
conquer, for the battle itself is victory ; to the 
foolish some secular mirage, or shadow of still 
waters, painted on the parched Earth ; whereby 
at least their dusty pilgrimage, if devious, becomes 
cheerfuler, becomes possible.' 3. 29. 

' Gift of Prophecy has been wisely denied to 
man. Did a man foresee his life, and not merely 
kope it, and grope it, and so, by Necessity and 
Freewill, make and fabricate it into a reality, 
he were no man, but some other kind of creature, 
superhuman or subterhuman. No man sees far ; 
the most see no farther than their noses.' 10. 88. 

'In this world it much beseems the brave 
man, uncertain about so many things, to be 
certain of himself for one thing.' 28. 266. 

' It is not to taste sweet things, but to do 
noble and true things, and vindicate himself 
under God's Heaven as a god-made Man, that 
the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show 
him the way of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a Hero.' 13. 64, 



VII. 



obedience. 

( I ) * No man is justified in resisting by word 
or deed the Authority he lives under, for a light 
cause, be such Authority what it may. Obedi- 
ence, little as many may consider that side of 
the matter, is the primary duty of man. No 
man but is bound indefeasibly, with all force of 
obligation, to obey. Parents, teachers, superiors, 
leaders, these all creatures recognise as deserving 
obedience. Recognised or not recognised, a man | 
has his superiors, a regular hierarchy above him ; I 
extending up, degree above degree, to Heaven ' 
itself and God the Maker, who made His world 
not for anarchy but for rule and order. It is 
not a light matter when the just man can recog- 
nise in the powers set over him no longer 
anything that is divine ; when resistance against 
such becomes a deeper law of order than obedi- 
ence to them ; when the just man sees himself 
in the tragical position of a stirrer-up of strife ! ' 
11. 172. 

* The free man is he who is loyal to the Laws 
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of this Universe ; who in his heart sees and 
knows, across all contradictions, that injustice 
cannot befall him here ; that except by sloth 
and cowardly falsity evil is not possible here. 
The first symptom of such a man is not that 
he resists and rebels, but that he obeys. As 
poor Henry Marten wrote in Chepstow Castle 
long ago : 

" Reader, if thou an oft-told tale wilt trust, 
Thoult gladly do and suffer what thou must." 

Gladly ; he that will go gladly to his labour 
and his suffering, it is to him alone that the 
Upper Powers are favourable and the Field of 
Time will yield fruit' 20. 213. 

* Obedience is our universal duty and destiny ; 
wherein whoso will not bend must break : too 
early and too thoroughly we cannot be trained 
" to know that Would, in this world of ours, is 
as mere zero to Should, and for most part as 
the smallest of fractions even to Shall." ' 1. 68. 

(2) * True is it that, in these days, man can 
do almost all things, only not obey. True like- 
wise that whoso cannot obey cannot be free, still 
less bear rule ; he that is the inferior of nothing, 
can be the superior of nothing, the equal of 
nothing. Nevertheless, believe not that man has 
lost his faculty of Reverence ; that if it slumber 
in him, it has gone dead. Painful for man is 
that same rebellious Independence, when it has 
become inevitable ; only in loving companionship 
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with his fellows does he feel safe ; only in rever- 
ently bowing down before the Higher does he 
feel himself exalted/ 1. 173. ; 

*When human reverence (daily going, in such [ 

ways) is quite gone from the world ; and your 
lowest blockhead and scoundrel (usually one i> 

entity) shall have perfect freedom to spit in the 
face of your highest sage and hero, — what a 
remarkably Free World shall we be!' 26. 174. 
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VIII. 

Mights and Rights. 

( I ) * ... In truth, the claim of the poor labourer 
is something quite other than that "Statute of 
the Forty-third of Elizabeth" will ever fulfil for 
him. Not to be supported by roundsmen systems, 
by never so liberal parish doles, or lodged in free 
and easy workhouses when distress overtakes 
him ; not for this, however in words he may 
clamour for it ; not for this, but for something 
far different does the heart of him struggle. It 
is "for justice" that he struggles ; for "just wages," 
— not in money alone ! An ever-toiling inferior, 
he would fain (though as yet he knows it not) 
find for himself a superior that should lovingly 
and wisely govern : is not that, too, the " just 
wages " of his service done ? It is for a manlike 
place and relation, in this world where he sees 
himself a man, that he struggles. At bottom, 
may we not say, it is even for this. That guidance 
and government, which he cannot give himself, 
which in our so complex world he can no longer 
do without, might be afforded him ? The thing 
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he struggles for is one which no Forty-third of 
Elizabeth is in any condition to furnish him, to 
put him on the road towards getting. Let him 
quit the Forty-third of Elizabeth altogether ; and 
rejoice that the Poor-Law Amendment Act has, 
even by harsh methods and against his own will, 
forced him away from it. That was a broken 
reed to lean on, if there ever was one ; and did 
but run into his lamed right hand. Let him cast 
it far from him, that broken reed, and look to 
quite the opposite point of the heavens for help. 
His unlamed right hand, with the cunning in- 
dustry that lies in it, is not this defined to be 
" the sceptre of our Planet " ? He that can work 
is a born king of something ; is in communion 
i with Nature, is master of a thing or things, is a 

priest and king of Nature so far. He that can 
work at nothing is but a usurping king, be his 
trappings what they may ; he is the born slave 
of all things. Let a man honour his craftsman- 
ship, his can-do; and know that his rights of 
man have no concern at all with the Forty-third 
of Elizabeth.' 11. 123. 

(2) *What are the rights of men? All men 
are justified in demanding and searching for their 
rights ; moreover, justified or not, they will do 
it : by Chartisms, Radicalisms, French Revolu- 
tions, or whatsoever methods they have. Rights 
\ surely are right : on the other hand, this other 
\ saying is most true, "Use every man according 
to his rights^ and who shall escape whipping?" 
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I These two things, we say, are both true ; and 

1 ' both are essential to make up the whole truth. 

;i All good men know always and feel, each for 

i himself, that the one is not less true than the 

?l other; and act accordingly.' 11. 140. 

^ ' Whatsoever prohibits or prevents a man from 

f this his sacred appointment to labour while he 

ij lives on earth, — that, I say, is the man's deadliest 

.1 enemy ; and all men are called upon to do what 

|; is in their power or opportunity towards delivering 

;( him from that. If it be his own indolence that 

li prevents and prohibits him, then his own in- 

ij dotence is the enemy he must be delivered from: 

jf and the first " right " he has, — poor indolent 

5 blockhead, black or white, — is. That every un- 

ff prohibited man, whatsoever wiser, more indus- 

;j trious person may be passing that way, shall 

': endeavour to " emancipate " him from his indol- j 

[ ence, and by some wise means, as I said, compel 

; him, since inducing will not serve, to do the ! 

j work he is fit for.' 12. 85. j 

: ' Sure enough, of all paths a man could strike I 

into, there is, at any given moment, a test path \ 

for every man ; a thing which, here and now, it ( 

\ were of all things wisest for him to do ; — which 

could he be but led or driven to do, he were then 
doing " like a man," as we phrase it ; all men I 

: and gods agreeing with him, the whole Universe ] 

virtually exclaiming Well done to him ! His 
success, in such case, were complete ; his felicity 
a maximum. This path, to find this path and 1 
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walk in it, is the one thing needful for him. 
Whatsoever forwards him in that, let it come to 
him even in the shape of blows and spurnings, is 
liberty : whatsoever hinders him, were it ward- 
motes, open - vestries, poll -booths, tremendous 
cheers, rivers of heavy- wet, is slavery/ 14. i88. 

(3) * Man is created to fight; he is perhaps 
best of all definable as a born soldier ; his life " a 
battle and a march," under the right General. 
It is forever indispensable for a man to fight : 
now with Necessity, with Barrenness, Scarcity, 
with Puddles, Bogs, tangled Forests, unkempt 
Cotton ; — now also with the hallucinations of his 
poor fellow Men. Hallucinatory visions rise in 
the head of my poor fellow man ; make him 
claim over me rights which are not his. All 
fighting, as we noticed long ago, is the dusty 
conflict of strengths, each thinking itself the 
strongest, or, in other words, the justest ; — of 
Mights which do in the long run, and forever 
will in this just Universe in the long run, mean 
Rights. In conflict the perishable part of them, 
beaten sufficiently, flies off into dust : this process 
ended, appears the imperishable, the true and 
exact' 14. 164. 

* Of conquest we may say that it never yet 
went by brute force and compulsion ; conquest 
of that kind does not endure. Conquest, along 
with power of compulsion, an essential univer- 
sally in human society, must bring benefit along 
with it, or men, of the ordinary strength of men, 
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will fling it out. The strong man, what is he if 
we will consider ? The wise man ; the man with 
the gift of method, of faithfulness and valour, all 
of which are of the basis of wisdom ; who has 
insight into what is what, into what will follow 
out of what, the eye to see and the hand to do ; 
who is fit to administer, to direct, and guidingly 
command : he is the strong man. His muscles 
and bones are no stronger than ours ; but his 
soul is stronger, his soul is wiser, clearer, — is 
better and nobler, for that is, has been and ever 
will be the root of all clearness worthy of such 
a name.' 11. 135. 

* It begins now to be everywhere surmised that 
the real Force, which in this world all things must 
obey, is Insight, Spiritual Vision and Determina- 
tion.* 9. 45. 

* Might and Right do differ frightfully from 
hour to hour ; but give them centuries to try it in, 
they are found to be identical.' 11. 158. 

* That in England, by public meetings, by 
petitions, by elections, leading-articles, and other 
jangling hubbub and tongue-fence which per- 
petually goes on everywhere in that country, 
people ascertain one another's strength, and the 
most obdurate House of Lords has to yield and 
give in before it come to cannonading and 
guillotinment : this is a saving characteristic of 
England. Nay, at bottom, is not this the 
celebrated English Constitution itself? This 
««spoken Constitution whereof Privilege of Par- 
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liament, Money-Bill, Mutiny-Bill, and all that 
could be spoken and enacted hitherto, is not the 
essence and body, but only the shape and skin ? 
Such Constitution is, in our times, verily invalu- 
able.' 11. 164. 

(4) * Did ye mark among your Rights of Man, 
that man was not tQ die of starvation, while there 
was bread reaped by him ? It is among the 
Mights of Man.' 2. 198. 






IX. 



Happiness. 



(i) * What is this that, ever since earliest years, 
thou hast been fretting and fuming, and lament- 
ing and self-tormenting, on account of? Say it 
in a word : is it not because thou art not HAPPY ? 
Because the Thou (sweet gentleman) is not suffi- 
ciently honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, and 
lovingly cared-for ? Foolish soul ! What Act 
of Legislature was there that thou shouldst be 
Happy? A little while ago thou hadst no right 
to be at all. What if thou wert bom and pre- 
destined^ not to be Happy, but to be Unhappy ! 
Art thou nothing other than a Vulture, then, that 
fliest through the Universe seeking after somewhat 
to eat\ and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given thee ? Close thy Byron ; 
open thy Goethe.* 1. 132. 

^(Frederick the Great) — *The heresy about Predestina- 
tion, or the "Freie Gnadenwahl" (* Election by Free Grace,') 
as his Majesty terms it, according to which a man is pre- 
appointed from all Eternity either to salvation or the opposite 
(which is Fritz's notion, and indeed is Calvin's, and that of 
many benighted creatures, this Editor among them.') — 
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* No ostrich, intent on gross terrene provender, 
and sticking its head into Fallacies, but ^will be 
awakened one day, — in a terrible d-posteriori 
manner, if not otherwise ! ' 19. 1 56. 

^..The whim we have of Happiness is somewhat 
thus. By certain valuations, and averages, of our 
own striking, we come upon some sort of average 
terrestrial lot ; this we fancy belongs to us by 
nature, and of indefeasible right. It is simple 
payment of our wages, of our deserts ; requires 
neither thanks nor complaint ; only such over- 
plus as there may be do we account Happiness ; 
any deficit again is Misery. Now consider that 
we have the valuation of our own deserts our- 
selves, and what a fund of Self-conceit there is in 
each of us, — do you wonder that the balance 
should so often dip the wrong way, and many a 
Blockhead cry ; See there, what a payment ; was 
ever worthy gentleman so used ! — I tell thee, 
Blockhead, it all comes of thy Vanity ; of what 
thou fanciest those same deserts of thine to be. 
Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged (as is 
most likely), thou wilt feel it happiness to be only 
shot : fancy that thou deservest to be hanged in a 
hair-halter, it will be a luxury to die in hemp.* 

1. 131- 

(2) * Love not Pleasure ; love God. This is 

the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction 

i^ is solved ; wherein whoso walks and works, it is 

well with him.' 1. 133. 

* I rather say, be thankful for your ennui ; it is 
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your last mark of manhood ; this at least is a 
perpetual admonition, and true sermon preached 
to you. From the chair of verity this, whatever 
chairs be chairs of cantity. Happiness is nol 
come, nor like to come ; ennui, with its great 
waste ocean-voice, moans answer, Never, never.' 
20. 285. 

' Does not the whole wretchedness, the whole 
Atheism as I call it, of man's ways, in these 
generations, shadow itself for us in that unspeak- 
able Life- philosophy of his : The pretension to be 
what he calls " happy " ? Every pitifulest whip- 
ster that walks within a skin has his head filled 
with the notion that he is, shall be, or by all 
human and divine laws ought to be " happy." His 
wishes; the pitifulest whipster's, are to be fulfilled 
for him ; his days, the pitifulest whipster's, are to 
flow on in ever-gentle current of enjoyment, im- 
possible even for the gods. The prophets preach 
to us, Thou shalt be happy ; thou shalt love 
pleasant things, and find them. The people 
clamour. Why have we not found pleasant 
things?' 14. 132. 

' Observe, too, that this is all a modern affair ; 
belongs not to the old heroic times, but to these 
dastard new times. "Happiness our being's end 
and aim," all that very paltry speculation is at 
bottom, if we will count well, not yet two 
centuries old in the world.' 14. 134. 

(3) 'The night once come, our happiness, our 
unhappiness, — it is all abolished ; vanished, clean 
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gone ; a thing that has been : " not of the slightest 
consequence " whether we were happy as eupeptic 
Curtis, as the fattest pig of Epicurus, or unhappy 
as Job with potsherds, as musical Byron with 
Giaours and sensibilities of the heart ; as the un- 
musical Meat-jack with hard labour and rust! 
But our work, — behold that is not abolished, that 
has not vanished ; our work, behold, it remains, or 
the want of it remains ; — for endless Times and 
Eternities, remains; and that is now the sole 
question with us forevermore.* 14. 134. 
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X. 

Work. 

(i) * Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay 
properly conviction is not possible till then ; inas- 
much as all Speculation is by nature endless, 
formless, a vortex amid vortices : only by a felt 
indubitable certainty of Experience does it find 
any centre to revolve round, and so fashion itself 
into a system. Most true is it, as a wise man 
teaches us, that " Doubt of any sort cannot be 
removed except by Action." On which ground, 
too, let him who gropes painfully in darkness or 
uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay this other precept 
well to heart, which to me was of invaluable 
service : " Do the Duty which lies nearest thee]^ 
which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second 
Duty will already have become clearer.' 

* May we not say, however, that the hour of 
Spiritual Enfranchisement is even this : When 
your Ideal World, wherein the whole man has 
been dimly struggling and inexpressibly languish- 
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/ ing to work, becomes revealed, and thrown open ; 
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and you discover, with amazement enough, like 
the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, that youi" 
"America is here or nowhere"? The Situation 
)Cthat has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet 
occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor, miser- 
able, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal : 
work it out therefrom ; and working, believe, live, 
be free. Fool ! the Ideal is in thyself, the im- 
pediment too is in thyself; thy Condition is but 
the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal out 
of : what matters whether such stuff be of this sort 
or that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be 
poetic? O thou that pinest in the imprisonment 
of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for a 
kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of 
a truth : the thing thou seekest is already with 
thee, "here or nowhere," couldst thou only see!' 

1. 135. 

*To swallow one's disgusts, and do faithfully 

the ugly commanded work, taking no counsel 
with flesh and blood : know that " genius," every- 
where in Nature, means this first of all ; that 
without this, it means nothing, generally even 
less.' 23. 138. 

* Between vague wavering Capability and fixed 
indubitable Performance, what a difference ! A 
certain inarticulate Self-consciousness dwells dimly 
in us; which only our Works can render articulate 
and decisively discernible. Our ^Works are the 
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mirror wherein the spirit first sees its natural linea- 
ments. Hence, too, the folly of that impossible 
Precept, Know thyself^ till it be translated into this 
partially possible one, Know what thou canst work : 

at! 1. 115. * 

* What a man kens he cans! 4. 1 1 8. • i 
(2) * Blessed is he who has found his work ; let * 

him ask no other blessedness/ 14. 169. 

* The knowledge that will hold good in working, 
cleave thou to that ; for Nature herself accredits 
that, says Yea to that. Properly thou hast no 
other knowledge but what thou hast got by work- 
ing : the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; 
a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating 
in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try 
it and fix it* 14. 170. 

* Work is of a religious nature : work is of a 
brave nature ; which it is the aim of all religion to 
be/ 14. 171. 

* All true Work is sacred ; in all true work, 

were it but true hand-labour, there is something of | 

divineness. Labour, wide as the Earth, has its \ 

summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow ; and up 
from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the 
heart ; which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken 
Epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, — up to 
that "Agony of bloody sweat," which all men have 
called divine ! O brother, if this is not " worship," 
then I say, the more pity for worship ; for this is 
the noblest thing yet discovered under God's sky. 
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Who art thou that complainest of thy life of toil ? 
\ Complain not. Look up, my wearied brother ; 

see thy fellow Workmen there, in God's Eternity ; 
I surviving there, they alone surviving : sacred Band 

of the Immortals, celestial Bodyguard of the 

Empire of Mankind.' 14. 173. 

* No man has worked, or can work, except 
religiously ; not even the poor day-labourer, the 

i weaver of your coat, the sewer of your shoes. All 
\ men, if they work not as in a Great Taskmaster's 
eye, will work wrong, work unhappily for them- 
selves and you.' 14. 177. 

* The coarsest hob-nailed pair of shoes, if 
honestly made according to the laws of fact and 
leather, are not ugly; they are honest, and fit for 
their object ; the highest eye may look on them 
without displeasure, nay with a kind of satis- 
faction.' 14. 247. 

* For work is of an extremely unfictitious 
nature ; and no man can roof his house with 
clouds and moonshine, so as to turn the rain 
from him.' 23. 50. 

(3) * On the whole, hardships, and even oppres- 
sions and injustices are not unknown in this 
world ; I myself have suffered such, and have not 
you ? It is said, Man, of whatever colour, is born 
to such, even as the sparks fly upwards. For in 
fact labour, and this is properly what we call 
hardship, misery, etc., (meaning mere ugly labour 
not yet done), labour is not joyous but grievous ; 
and we have a good deal of it to do among us 
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here. We have, simply, to carry the whole 
world and its businesses upon our backs, we 
poor united Human Species ; to carry it, and 
shove it forward, from day to day, somehow or 
other, among us, or else be ground to powder 
under it, one and all. No light task, let me tell 
you, even if each did his part honestly, which 
each doesn't by any means. No, only the noble 
lift willingly with their whole strength, at the 
general burden ; and in such a crowd, after all 
your drillings, regulatings, and attempts at equit- 
able distribution, and compulsion, what deceptions 
are still practicable, what errors are inevitable ! 
Many cunning ignoble fellows shirk the labour 
altogether ; and instead of faithfully lifting at the 
immeasurable universal handbarrow with its 
thousand-million handles, contrive to get on some 
ledge of it, and be lifted !' 12. 88. 

* On the whole, I would bid you stand up to 
your work, whatever it may be, and not be 
afraid of it ; not in sorrows or contradictions to 
yield, but to push on towards the goal. And 
don't suppose that people are hostile to you or 
have you at ill-will, in the world. In general, 
you will rarely find anybody designedly doing 
you ill. You may feel often as if the whole 
world were obstructing you, setting itself against 
you : but you will find that to mean only, that 
the world is travelling in a different way from 
you, and, rushing on in its own path, heedlessly 
treads on you. That is mostly all : to you no 
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specific ill-will, — only each has an extremely 
good-will to himself, which he has a right to 
have, and is rushing on towards his object' 12. 
196. 

* ... It is not by what is called their effect on 
the world, by what we can judge of their effect 
there, that a man and his work are measured. 
Effect ? Influence ? Utility ? Let a man do his 
work ; the fruit of it is the care of Another than 
he.' 13. 93. 

* The works of a man, bury them under what 
J guano-mountains and obscene owl-droppings you 
\ will, do not perish, cannot perish. What of 
• Heroism, what of Eternal Light was in a Man 

and his Life, is with very great exactness added 
to the Eternities ; remains forever a new divine 
portion of the Sum of Things ; and no owl's 
voice, this way or that, in the least avails in the 
matter.' 19. 156. 

(4) * The " wages " of every noble Work do yet 
lie in Heaven or else nowhere.' 14. 175. 

* Supply-and-demand, — alas ! For what noble 
work was there ever yet any audible "demand" 
in that poor sense? The man of Macedonia, 
speaking in vision to an Apostle Paul, " Come 
over and help us," did not specify what rate of 
wages he would give! — ' 14. 160. 

*AIas, alas, who of us ts there that can say, 
I have worked ? The faithfulest of us are un- 
profitable servants ; the faithfulest of us know 
that best' 14. 174. 



PART THIRD. 
I. 

Organisation of Labour. 

(i) *This that they call "Organising of Labour" 
is, if well understood, the Problem of the whole 
Future, for all who will in future pretend to govern 
men.' 14. 221. 

* In the course of long strenuous centuries, I 
can see the State become what it is actually 
bound to be, the keystone of a most real " Or- 
ganisation of Labour," — ^and on this Earth a 
world of some veracity, and some heroism, once 
more worth living in!' 20. 135. 

(2) *... Drill is not of soldiers only; though 
perhaps of soldiers first and most indispensably 
of all ; since " without Being," as my Friend Oliver 
was wont to say, "Well-being is not possible." 
There is military drill; there is industrial, economic, 
spiritual ; gradually there are all kinds of drill, 
of wise discipline, of peremptory mandate become 
effective everywhere, " Obey the Laws of Heaven, 
or else disappear from these latitudes!"' 26. 6. 

* Who can despair of Governments that passes 
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a Soldier's Guard-house, or meets a redcoated 
man on the streets ! That a body of men could 
be got together to kill other men when you bade 
them : this, a priori^ does it not seem one of the 
impossiblest things ? Yet look, behold it : in 
the stolidest of Donothing Governments, that 
impossibility is a thing done. See it there, with 
buff belts, red coats on its back ; walking sentry 
at guard-houses, brushing white breeches in bar- 
racks ; an indisputable palpable fact. Out of 
gray Antiquity, amid all finance-difficulties, 
scaccarium tallies, ship-moneys, coat-and-conduct 
moneys, and vicissitudes of Chance and Time, 
there, down to the present blessed hour, it is.' 
14. 223. 

* I could conceive an Emigration Service, a 
Teaching Service, considerable varieties of United 
and Separate Services, of the due thousands strong, 
all effective as this Fighting Service is, all doing 
their work, like it ;— rwhich work, much more than 
fighting, is henceforth the necessity of these New 
Ages we are got into!' 14. 225. 

* You cannot .lead a Fighting World without 
having it regimented, chivalried : the thing, in a 
day, becomes impossible ; all men in it, the highest 
at first, the very lowest at last, discern consciously, 
or by a noble instinct, this necessity. And can 
you any more continue to lead a Working World 
unregimented, anarchic? I answer, and the 
Heavens and Earth are now answering No ! 
The thing becomes not " in a day " impossible ; 
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but in some two generations it does,' 14. 
2 34- 

(3) ' Revolt, sullen revengeful humour of revolt 
■gainst the upper classes, decreasing respect for 
what their temporal superiors command, decreas- 
ing faith for what their spiritual superiors teach, 
is more and more the universal spirit of the lower 
classes. Such spirit may be blamed, may be 
vindicated ; but all men must recognise it as 
extant there, all may know that it is mournful, 
that unless altered it will be fatal. Of lower 
classes so related to upper, happy nations are 
not made ! To whatever other griefs the lower 
classes labour under, this bitterest and sorest 
grief now superadds itself: the unendurable con- 
viction that they are unfairly dealt with, that their 
lot in this world is not founded on right, not 
even on necessity and might, and is neither what 
it should be, nor what it shall be.' 11. 136. 

'Good Heavens, will not one French Revolution 
and Reign of Terror suffice us, but must there 
be two? There will be two if needed; there will 
be twenty if needed ; there will be precisely as 
many as are needed. The Laws of Nature will 
have themselves fulfilled. That is a thing certain 
to me.' 14. 234. 

(4) ' How it will go with Souls'-Overseers, and 
what the new kind will be, we do not prophesy 
just now. Clear it is, however, that the last 
finish of the State's efforts, in this operation of 
regimenting, will be to get the true Souls'- 
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Overseers set over men's souls, to regiment, as the 
consummate flower of all, and constitute into 
some Sacred Corporation, bearing authority and 
dignity in their generation, the Chosen of the 
Wise, of the Spiritual and Devout-minded, the 
Reverent who deserve reverence, who are as the 
Salt of the Earth ; — that not till this is done 
can the State consider its edifice to have reached 
the first story, to be safe for a moment, to be 
other than an arch without the keystones, and 
supported hitherto on mere wood. How will this 
be done ? Ask not ; let the second or the third 
generation after this begin to ask!' 20. 142. 
\ * It is not because of his toils that I lament 
I for the poor : we must all toil, or steal (how- 
I soever we name our stealing), which is worse ; 
ino faithful workman finds his task a pastime. 
The poor is hungry and athirst; but for him 
also there is food and drink : he is heavy-laden 
and weary ; but for him also the Heavens send 
, Sleep, and of the deepest ; in his smoky cribs, 
\ a clear dewy heaven of Rest envelops him, and 
! fitful glitterings of cloud-skirted Dreams. But 
what I do mourn over is, that the lamp of his 
soul should go out ; that no ray of heavenly, 
or even of earthly knowledge, should visit him ; 
but only, in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres. Fear and Indignation bear him com- 
pany. Alas, while the Body stands so broad 
and brawny, must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, 
stupefied, almost annihilated ! Alas, was this 
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too a Breath of God ; bestowed in Heaven, but 
on Earth never to be unfolded ! — That there 
should one Man die ignorant who had capacity 
for Knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it 
to happen more than twenty times in the minute, 
as by some computations it does. The miserable 
fraction of Science which our united Mankind, 
in a wide Universe of Nescience, has acquired, 
why is not th<s, with all diligence, imparted 
to all?' 1. 158. 

(5) * How that alarming problem of the Work- 
ing Classes is to be managed ? Editors are not 
here, foremost of all, to say How. A certain 
Editor thanks the gods that nobody pays him 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, two hun- 
dred thousand, twenty thousand, or any similar 
sum of cash for saying How ; — that his wages 
are very different, his work somewhat fitter for 
him. An Editor's stipulated work is to apprise 
thee that it must be done. The " way to do it," — 
is to try it, knowing that thou shalt die if it 
be not done.' 14. 231. 

} * One thing I do know : Never, on this Earth, 
; was the relation of man to man long carried on 
\ by Cash-payment alone. If, at any time, a 
1 philosophy of Laissez-faire, Competition and 
* Supply-and-demand, start up as the exponent 

of human relations, expect that it will soon end.' 

14. 161. 

(6) * Standing on the threshold, nay as yet 
outside the threshold, of a " Chivalry of Labour " 
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and an immeasurable Future which it is to fill 
with fruitfulness and verdant shade ; where so 
much has not yet come even to the rudimental 
state, and all speech of positive enactments were 
hazardous in those who know this business only 
by the eye, — let us here hint at simply one widest 
universal .principle, as the basis from which all 
otganisanon hitherto has grown up among men, 
and all henceforth will have to ^ grow: The prin- 
ciple of Permanent Contract instead of Temporary. 
Permanent not Temporary : — ^you do not hire 
the mere redcoated fighter by the day, but by 
the score of years!' 14. 237. 

* Month-long contracts please me little, in any 
province where there can by possibility be found 
virtue enough for more. Month-long contracts 
do not answer well even with your house-servants ; 
the liberty on both sides to change every month 
is growing very apelike, nomadic ; — and I hear 
philosophers predict that it will alter, or that 
strange results will follow.' 14. 238. 

* I am for permanence in all things, at the 
earliest possible moment, and to the latest possible.' 
14. 240. 

* Some " Chivaliy of Labour," some noble 
Humanity and practical Divineness of Labour, 
will yet be realised on this Earth. Or why 
will ; why do we pray to Heaven, without setting 
our own shoulder to the wheel? The Present, 
if it will have the Future accomplish, shall itself 
commence. Thou who prophesiest, who believest. 
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begin thou to fulfil Here or nowhere, now equally 
as at any time ! That outcast help-needing thing 
or person, trampled down under vulgar feet or 
hoofs, no help " possible " for it, no prize offered 
for the saving of it, — canst not thou save it, then, 
without prize ? Put forth thy hand, in God's 
name ; know that " impossible," where Truth and 
Mercy and the everlasting Voice of Nature order, 
has no place in the brave man's dictionary. That 
when all men have said "Impossible," and tumbled 
noisily elsewhither, and thou alone art left, then 
first thy time and possibility have come. It is 
for thee now ; do thou that, and ask no man's 
counsel, but thy own only, and God's. Brother, 
thou hast possibility in thee for much : the possi- 
bility of writing on the eternal skies the record 
of a heroic life.' 14. 253. 
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II. 



Our Industrial and Professional 

Careers. 

( 1 ) * Our English careers to born genius are 
twofold. There is the silent or unlearned career 
of the Industrialisms, which are very many among 
us ; and there is the articulate or learned career 
of the three professions, Medicine, Law (under 
which we may include Politics), and the Church.' 
20. 157. 

(2) *The Industrialisms are all of silent nature; 
and some of them are heroic and eminently 
human ; others, again, we may call unheroic, not 
eminently human : beaverish rather, but still 
honest; some are even vulpine^ altogether in- 
human and dishonest. Your born genius must 
make his choice.' 20. 157. 

* The beaver intellect, so long as it steadfastly 
refuses to be vulpine, and answers the tempter 
pointing out short routes to it with an honest 
" No, no," is truly respectable to me ; and many 
a highflying speaker and singer whom I have 
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known, has appeared to me much less of a 
developed man than certain of my mill-owning, 
agricultural, commercial, mechanical or otherwise 
industrial friends, who have held their peace all 
their days and gone on in the silent state/ 
20. 158. 

(3) * I rather guess, the intellect of the Nine- 
teenth Century, so full of miracle to Heavyside 
and others, is itself a mechanical or beaver in- 
tellect rather than a high or eminently human 
one. A dim and mean though authentic kind 
of intellect, this ; venerable only in defect of 
better. This kind will avail but little in the 
higher enterprises of human intellect, especially 
in that highest enterprise of guiding men Heaven- 
ward, which, after all, is the one real " governing " 
of them on this God's Earth : — ^an enterprise not 
to be achieved by beaver intellect, but by other 
higher and highest kinds.' 20. 109. 

* Angry basilisks watch at the gates of Law 
and Church just now ; and strike a sad damp 
into the nobler of the young aspirants. Hard 
bonds are offered you to sign ; as it were, a 
solemn engagement to constitute yourself an 
impostor, before ever entering ; to declare your 
belief in incredibilities.' 20. 160. 

* In essence the Physician's task is always 
heroic, eminently human : but in practice most 
unluckily at present we find it too become in 
good part beaverish ; yielding a money-result 
alone. And what of it is not beaverish, — does 
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not that too go mainly to ingenious talking, 
publishing of yourself, ingratiating of yourself; a 
partly human exercise or waste of intellect, and 
alas a partly vulpine ditto/ 20. i6o. 

(4) * These, then, are our two careers for 
genius : mute Industrialism, which can seldom be- 
come very human, but remains beaverish mainly: 
and the three Professions named learned, — that 
is to say, able to talk.' 20. 161. 

* In a better time there will be other " pro- 
fessions" than those three extremely cramp, 
confused and indeed almost obsolete ones : pro- 
fessions, if possible, that are true, and do not 
require you at the threshold to constitute yourself 
an impostor. Human association, — which will 
mean discipline, vigorous wise subordination and 
coordination, — is so unspeakably important. Pro- 
fessions, " regimented human pursuits," how many 
of honourable and manful might be possible for 
men ; and which should noty in their results to 
society, need to stumble along, in such an 
unwieldy futile manner, with legs swollen into 
such enormous elephantiasis and no go at all 
in them ! Men will one day think of the force 
they squander in every generation, and the fatal 
damage they encounter, by this neglect.' 21. 35. 
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III. 
Conservatism and Reform. 

(i) * Toryism too, the reader may rely on it, 
IS much patronised by the Upper Powers, and 
goes a long way in this world. Nay, without 
a good solid substratum of that, what thing, with 
never so many ballot-boxes, stump-orators, and 
liberties of the subject, is capable of going at all, 
except swiftly to perdition?' 26. 24. 

* It is an instinct worthy of all honour ; akin 
to all strength and all wisdom. The Future 
hereby is not dissevered from the Past, but based 
continuously on it ; grows with all the vitalities 
of the Past, and is rooted down deep into the 
beginnings of us.' 14. 230. 

* Bull is a born Conservative ; for this too I 
inexpressibly honour him. All great Peoples are 
conservative ; slow to believe in novelties ; patient 
of much error in actualities ; deeply and forever 
certain of the greatness that is in Law, in Custom 
once solemnly established, and now long recog- 
nised as just and final. — True, O Radical Reformer, 
there is no Custom that can, properly speaking. 
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be final ; none. And yet thou seest Customs 
which, in all civilised countries, are accounted 
final ; nay, under the Old Roman name of MoreSy 
are accounted Morality^ Virtue, Laws of God 
himself. Such, I assure thee, not a few of them 
are ; such almost all of them once were.' 14. 
140. 

(2) * The most Conservative English People, 
thickest-skinned, most patient of Peoples, is driven 
alike by its Logic and its Unlogic, by things 
"spoken," and by things not yet spoken or very 
speakable, but only felt and very unendurable, 
to be wholly a Reforming People. Their Life, 
as it is, has ceased to be longer possible for 
them.* 

* Urge not this noble silent People ; rouse not 
the Berserker rage that lies in them ! Do you 
know their Cromwells, Hampdens, their Pyms 
and Bradshaws?' 14. 141. 

* Before this, the English People have taken 
very preternatural-looking Spectres by the beard.' 
14. 141. * 

(3) * But indeed your " Reform " movement, 
from of old, has been wonderful to me ; every- 
body meaning by it, not " Reformation," practical 
amendment of his own foul courses, or even of 
his neighbour's, which is always much welcomer ; 
no thought of that whatever, though that, you 
would say, is the one thing to be thought of and 
aimed at ; — but meaning simply " Extension of 
the Suffrage." Bring in more voting ; that will 
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clear away the universal rottenness, and quag- 
mire of mendacities, in which poor England is 
drowning ; let England only vote sufficiently, and 
all is clean and sweet again.* 1^2. 207. 

(4) *To admit that the world's ways are foul, 
and not the ways of God the Maker, but of 
Satan the Destroyer, many of them, and that 
they must be mended or we all die ; that if 
huge misery prevails, huge cowardice, falsity, dis- 
loyalty, universal Injustice high and low, have 
still longer prevailed, and must straightway try 
to cease prevailing : this is what no visible 
reformer has yet thought of doing. All so-called 
" reforms " hitherto are grounded either on openly- 
admitted egoism (cheap bread to the cotton- 
spinner, voting to those that have no vote, and 
the like), which does not point towards very 
celestial developments of the Reform movement ; 
or else upon this of remedying social injustices 
by indiscriminate contributions of philanthropy, 
a method surely still more unpromising. Such 
contributions, being indiscriminate, are but a new 
injustice ; these will never lead to reform, or 
abolition of injustice, whatever else they lead to ! ' 
20. 42. 

* Our accepted axioms about " Liberty," " Con- 
stitutional Government," " Reform," and the like 
objects, are of truly wonderful texture : venerable 
by antiquity, many of them, and written in all 
manner of Canonical Books ; or else, the newer 
part of them, celestially clear as perfect unanimity 
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of all tongues, and Vox populi vox Dei^ can make 
them : axioms confessed, or even inspirations 
and gospel verities, to the general mind of man/ 
12. 205. 

* Support of the House of Austria ; keeping of 
the Hapsburgs entire in their old Possessions 
among mankind ! That, to our great-grandfathers, 
was the " Cause of Liberty " ; — said " Cause " 
being, with us again, Electoral Suffrage and other 
things ; a notably different definition, perhaps 
still wider of the mark/ 26. 6. 

(5) *0 my Conservative friends, who still 
specially name and struggle to approve your- 
selves "Conservative," would to Heaven I could 
persuade you of this world-old fact, than which 
Fate is not surer. That Truth and Justice alone 
are capable of being " conserved " and preserved ! 
The thing which is unjust, which is not according 
to God's Law, will you, in a God's Universe, try 
to conserve that? It is so old, say you? Yes, 
and the hotter haste ought you^ of all others, to 
be in, to let it grow no older! If but the 
faintest whisper in your hearts intimate to you 
that it is not fair, — hasten, for the sake of Con- 
servatism itself, to probe it rigorously, to cast it 
forth at once and forever if guilty. How will 
or can you preserve //, the thing that is not 
fair ? " Impossibility " a thousandfold is marked 
on that. And ye call yourselves Conservatives, 
Aristocracies : — ought not honour and nobleness 
of mind, if they had departed from all the Earth 
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elsewhere, to find their last refuge with you ? 
Ye unfortu a-atci^ l4. T 



* There is a noble Conservatism as well as an 
ignoble. Would to Heaven, for the sake of 
Conservatism itself, the noble alone were left, 
and the ignoble, by some kind severe hand, were 
ruthlessly lopped away, forbidden evermore to 
3how itself!' 14. 10. 



IV. 



The Ballot-Box. 

(i) *My friend, do you think, had the united 
Posterity of Adam voted, and since the Creation 
done nothing but vote, that three and three were 
seven, — would this have altered the law of arith- 
metic ; or put to the blush the solitary Cocker 
who continued to assert privately that three and 
three were six? I consider, not. And is arith- 
metic, think you, a thing more fixed by the 
Eternal, than the laws of Justice are, and what 
the right is of man towards man ? The builder 
of this world was Wisdom and Divine Foresight, 
not Folly and Chaotic Accident' 20. 200. 

* For it is not mendacities, conscious or 
other, but verities, that the Divine Power will 
patronise, or even in the end will put-up with at 
all. Which you ought to understand better than 
you do, my friend. For, on the great scale and 
on the small, and in all seasons, circumstances, 
scenes and situations where a Son of Adam finds 
himself, that is true, and even a sovereign truth. 
And whoever does not know it, — human charity to 
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him (were such always possible) would be, that he 
were furnished with handcuffs as a part of his 
outfit in this world, and put under guidance of 
those who do. Yes ; to him, I should say, a 
private pair of handcuffs were much usefuler than 
a ballot-box, — were the times once settled again, 
which they are far from being!' 27. 129. 

* Voting, never a divine Apollo, was once a 
human Bottom the Weaver ; and, so long as he 
continued in the sane and sincere state, was 
worth consulting about several things. But alas, 
enveloped now in mere stump-oratory, cecity, muti- 
nous imbecility, and sin and misery, he is now an 
enchanted Weaver, — wooed by the fatuous Queen 
of constitutional Faery, — and feels his cheek hairy 
to the scratch. Beer rules him, and the Infinite 
of Balderdash ; and except as a horse might vote 
for tares or hard beans, he had better, till he grow 
wise again, hardly vote at all. I will thank thee 
to take him away, into his own place, which is 
very low down indeed ; and to put in the upper 
place something infinitely worthier. You ask what 
thing ; in a triumphant manner, with erect ear and 
curved tail, O hapless quadruped? How can I 
tell you what thing ? I myself know it, and every 
soul still human knows it, or may know ; but to 
the soul that has fallen asinine, and thinks the 
Laws of God are to be voted for, it is unknowable.' 
20. 202. 

(2) * In the case of the late Bribery Committee,^ 

1 Written 1843. 
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it seemed to be the conclusion of the soundest 
■ practical minds that Bribery could not be put 
down ; that Pure Election was a thing we had 
seen the last of, and must now go on without, as 
we best could. A conclusion not a little startling ; 
to which it requires a practical mind of some 
seasoning to reconcile yourself at once ! ' 14. 216. 

' What is it to the ragged grimy Freeman of a 
Tenpound- Franchise Borough, whether Aris tides 
Rigmarole Esq., of the Destructive, or the Hon. 
Alcides DoHttle of the Conservative Party, be sent 
to Parliament ; — much more, whether the two- 
thousandth part of them be sent, for that is the 
amount of his faculty in it ? Destructive or Con- 
servative, what will either of them destroy or 
conserve of vital moment to this Freeman?' 14, 
219. 

' Why, reader, truly, if they asked thee or me. 
Which way we meant to vote ? — were it not our 
likeliest answer : Neither way t 1, as a Tenpound 
Franchiser, will receive no bribe ; but also I will 
not vote for either of these men. Neither Rig- 
marole nor Dolittle shall, by furtherance of mine, 
go and make laws for this country. I will have 
no hand in such a mission. How dare I ! If 
other men cannot be got in England, a totally 
other sort of men, different as light is from dark, 
as star-fire is from street-mud, what is the use of 
votings, or of Parliaments in England ? ' 14. 220. 

(3) 'Clearly enough, the King in constitutional 
countries would wish to ascertain all men's votes, 
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their opinions, volitions on all manner of matters ; 
that so his whole scene of operations, to the last 
cranny of it, might be illuminated for him, and he, 
wherever he were working, might work with perfect 
knowledge of the circumstances and materials. 
But the King, New Downing Street, or whatever 
the Sovereign's name is, will be a very poor King 
indeed if he admit all these votes into his system 
of procedure, and transform them into acts ; — indeed 
1 think, in that case, he will not be long for this 
world as a King I ' 20. 207. 

' Those poor Tenpound Franchisers of yours, 
they are not even in earnest ; the poor sniffing 
sniggering Honourable Gentlemen they send to 
Parliament are as little so. Tenpound Franchisers 
full of mere beer and balderdash ; Honourable 
Gentlemen come to Parliament as to an Almack's 
series of evening parties, or big cockmain (battle 
of all the cocks) very amusing to witness and bet 
upon : what can or could men in that predicament 
ever do for you ? Nay, if they were in life-and- 
death earnest, what could it avail you in such a 
case?' 20. 120. 

' Of what use towards the general result of 
finding out what it is wise to do, — which is the 
one thing needful to all men and nations, — can 
the fool's vote be ? It is either coincident with 
the wise man's vote, throwing no new light on the 
matter, and therefore superfluous ; or else it is 
contradictory, and therefore still more superfluous, 
throwing mere darkness on the matter, and im- 
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peratively demanding to be annihilated, and re- 
turned to the giver with protest/ 20. 208. 

* Many men vote ; but in the end, you will 
infallibly find, none counts except the few who 
were in the right Unit of that class, against as 
many zeros as you like ! If the King's thought 
is according to the will of God, or to the law 
appointed for this Universe, I can assure your 
Lordship the King will ultimately carry that, were 
he but one in it against the whole world.' 20. 
209. 

* On the whole, honour to small minorities, 
when they are genuine ones. Severe is their 
battle sometimes, but it is victorious always like 
that of gods.' 20. 210. 

* Certainly, by any ballot-box, Jesus Christ goes 
just as far as Judas Iscariot ; and with reason, 
according to the New Gospels, Talmuds and 
Dismal Sciences of these days. Judas looks him 
in the face ; asks proudly, " Am not I as good as 
thou? Better, perhaps!" slapping his breeches- 
pocket, in which is audible the cheerful jingle of 
thirty pieces of silver. " Thirty of them here, thou 
cowering pauper ! " My philanthropic friends, if 
there be a state of matters under the stars which 
deserves the name of damnable and damned, this 
I perceive is it ! Alas, I know well whence it 
came, and how it could not help coming ; — and I 
continually pray the gods its errand were done, 
and it had begun to go its ways again. Vain 
hope, at least for a century to come ! And there 

I 
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will be such a sediment of Egyptian mud to sweep 
away, and to fish all human things out of again, 
once this most sad though salutary deluge is well 
over, as the human species seldom had before. 
Patience, patience !...' 12. 92. 



V. 



Democracy. 



(i) * ... Universal Democracy y whatever we may 
think of it, has declared itself as an inevitable fact 
of the days in which we live ; and he who has 
any chance to instruct, or lead, in his days, must 
begin by admitting that : new street-barricades, 
and new anarchies, still more scandalous if still 
less sanguinary, must return and again return, till 
governing persons everywhere know and admit 
that/ 20. 7. 

* Whereat the idle multitude lift-up their voices, 
gratulating, celebrating sky-high ; in rhyme and 
prose announcement, more than plentiful, that now 
the New Era, and long-expected Year One of 
Perfect Human Felicity has come. Glorious and 
immortal people, sublime French citizens, heroic 
barricades ; triumph of civil and religious liberty — 
O Heaven ! one of the inevitablest private miseries, 
to an earnest man in such circumstances, is this 
multitudinous efflux of oratory and psalmody, from 
the universal foolish human throat; drowning 
for the moment all reflection whatsoever, except 
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the sorrowful one that you are fallen in an evil, 
heavy-laden, long-eared age, and must resignedly 
bear your part in the same.' 20. g. 

' It is indeed strange how prepossessions and 
delusions seize upon whole communities of men ; 
no basis in the notion they have formed, yet 
everybody adopting it, everybody finding the whole 
world agree with him in it, and accept it as an 
axiom of Euclid ; and, in the universe repetition 
and reverberation, taking all contradiction of it as 
an insult, and a sign of malicious insanity, hardly 
to be borne with patience,' 12. 202. 

' Again, with regard to this same Force of 
Public Opinion, it is a force well known to all 
of us ; respected, valued as of indispensable utility, 
but nowise recognised as a final or divine force. 
We might ask, What divine, what truly great 
thing had ever been effected by this force ? Was 
it the Force of Public Opinion that drove Columbus 
to America ; John Kepler, not to fare sumptuously 
among Rodolph's Astrologers and Fire-eaters, but 
to perish of want, discovering the true System 
of the Stars ? Still more ineffectual do we find 
it as a basis of public or private Morals. Nay, 
taken by itself, it may be called a baseless basis : 
for without some ulterior sanction, common to 
all minds ; without some belief in the necessary, 
eternal, or which is the same, in the supra- 
mundane, divine nature of Virtue, existing in each 
individual, what could the moral judgment of a 
thousand or a thousand-thousand individuals avail 
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us? Without some celestial guidance, whence- 
soever derived, or howsoever named, it appears 
to us the Force of Public Opinion would, by and 
by, become an extremely unprofitable one. " En- 
lighten Self-interest ! " cries the Philosophe \ " do 
but sufficiently enlighten it ! " We ourselves have 
seen enlightened Self-interests, ere now ; and truly, 
for most part, their light was only as that of a 
horn-lantern, sufficient to guide the bearer him- 
self out of various puddles ; but to us and the 
world of comparatively small advantage. And 
figure the human species, like an endless host, 
seeking its way onwards through undiscovered 
Time, in black darkness, save that each had his 
horn-lantern, and the vanguard some few of 
glass!' 7. 177. 

* Democracy, once modelled into suffi'ages, 
furnished with ballot-boxes and suchlike, will itself 
accomplish the salutary universal change from 
Delusive to Real, and make a new blessed world 
of us by and by? — To the great mass of men, 
I am aware, the matter presents itself quite on 
this hopeful side. Democracy, they consider to 
be a kind of * Government' The old model, 
formed long since, and brought to perfection in 
England now two hundred years ago, has pro- 
claimed itself to all Nations as the new healing 
for every woe : " Set-up a Parliament," the 
Nations everywhere say, when the old King is 
detected to be a Sham-King, and hunted out or 
not ; " set-up a Parliament ; let us have suffirages. 
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universal suffrages ; and all either at once or by 
due degrees will be right, and a real Millennium 
come I " Such is their way of construing the 
matter.' 

' Such, alas, is by no means my way of con- 
struing the matter ; if it were, I should have had 
the happiness of remaining silent, and been with- 
out call to speak here.' 20. I2. 

(2) ' ... If loud mobs, supported by one or 
two Eloquences in the House, choose to proclaim, 
some day, with vociferation, as some day they 
will, " Enough of Kingship, and its grimacings 
and futilities ! Is it not a Hypocrisy and Humbug, 
as you yourselves well know? We demand to 
become Commonwealth of England; that will 
perhaps be better, worse it cannot be ! " — in such 
case, how much of available resistance does the 
reader think would ensue ? From official persons, 
with the rope round their neck, should you expect 
a great amount ? I do not ; or that resistance 
to the death would anywhere, " within these walls " 
or without, be the prevailing phenomenon.' 

' For we are a people drowned in Hypocrisy ; 
saturated with it to the bone : — alas, it is even so, 
in spite of far other intentions at one time, and 
of a languid, dumb, but ineradicable inward pro- 
test against it still : — and we are beginning to 
be universally conscious of that horrible condition, 
and by no means disposed to die in behalf of 
continuing it 1 It has lasted long, that unblessed 
process ; process of " lying to steep in the Devil's 
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Pickle," for above two hundred years (I date the 
formal beginning of it from the year 1660, and 
desperate return of Sacred Majesty after such an 
ousting as it had got) ; process which appears 
to be now about complete. Who could regret 
the finis of such a thing ; finis on any terms 
whatever! Possibly it will not be death eternal, 
possibly only death temporal, death temporary.* 
12. 210. 

(3) * The Settlement effected by our ** Healing 
Parliament" in the Year of Grace 1660, though 
accomplished under universal acclamations from 
the four corners of the British Dominions, turns 
out to have been one of the moumfulest that 
ever took place in this land of ours. It called 
and thought itself a Settlement of brightest hope 
and fulfilment, bright as the blaze of universal 
tar-barrels and bonfires could make it : and we 
find it now, on looking back oh it with the insight 
which trial has yielded, a Settlement as of 
despair. Considered well, it was a Settlement 
to govern henceforth without God, with only 
some decent Pretence of God.' 14. 143. 

* " Merry Monarchs " of the Nell-Gwynn De- 
fender kind, and the gallantest Sir Charles Sedleys 
in their tavern-balcony in Bow Street, are and 
remain a most mournful phenomenon to me, 
moumfuler than Death ; — equal to Death with a 
Grimaldi-mask clapt on it!' 25. 209. 

' Let us hear the Herr Teufelsdrockh again, 
were it but the smallest word ! 
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* " Democracy, which means despair of finding 
any Heroes to govern you, and contented putting- 
up with the want of them, — alas, thou too, mein 
Liebery seest well how close it is of kin to Atheism^ 
and other sad Isms : he who discovers no God 
whatever, how shall he discover Heroes, the visible 
Temples of God ? — Strange enough meanwhile it 
is, to observe with what thoughtlessness, here in 
our rigidly Conservative Country, men rush into 
Democracy with full cry."' 14. 185. 

(4) *Alas, on this side of the Atlantic and 
on that. Democracy, we apprehend, is forever 
impossible ! So much, with certainty of loud 
astonished contradiction from all manner of men 
at present, but with sure appeal to the Law of 
Nature and the ever-abiding Fact, may be sug- 
gested and asserted once more. The Universe 
ifgf^lf }<^ g Mnnai ^hy and H ierarchy ; large liberty 
of " voting " there, all niaillier 6f choice, utmost 
free-will, but with conditions inexorable and im- 
measurable annexed to every exercise of the same. 
A most free commonwealth of " voters " ; but with 
Eternal Justice to preside over it, Eternal Justice 
enforced by Almighty Power ! This is the model 
of " constitutions " ; this : nor in any Nation where 
there has hot yet (in some supportable and withal 
some constantly-increasing degree) been confided 
to the Noblest^ with his select series of Nobler^ 
the divine everlasting duty of directing and con- 
trolling the Ignoble, has the " Kingdom of God," 
which we all pray for, " come," nor can " His 
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will " even tend to be " done on Earth as it is 
in Heaven " till then. My Christian friends, and 
indeed my Sham-Christian and Anti-Christian, 
and all manner of men, are invited to reflect 
on this. They will find it to be the truth of 
the case. The Noble in the high place, the 
Ignoble in the low ; that is, in all times and in 
all countries, the Almighty Maker's Law.' 20. 19. 

* Historically speaking, I believe there was no 
Nation that could subsist upon Democracy. Of 
ancient Republics, and Demoi and Populiy we 
have heard much ; but it is now pretty well 
admitted to be nothing to our purpose ; — a uni- 
versal-suffrage republic, or a general-suffrage one, 
or any but a most-limited-suffrage one, never 
came to light, or dreamed of doing so, in ancient 
times.' 20. 16. 

* Democracy is, by the nature of it, a self- 
cancelling business ; and gives in the long-run a 
net result o ^ ^fr/> Where no government is 
wanted, save that of the parish-constable, as in 
America with its boundless soil, every man being 
able to find work and recompense for himself, 
democracy may subsist ; not elsewhere, except 
briefly, as a swift transition towards something 
other and farther. Democracy never yet, that 
we heard of, was able to accomplish much work, 
beyond that same cancelling of itself Rom^ 
and Athens are themes for the schools ; unex- 
ceptionable for that purpose. In Rome and 
Athens, as elsewhere, if we look practically, we 
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shall find that it was not by loud voting and 
debating of many, but by wise insight and 
ordering of a few that the work was done. So 
is it ever, so will it ever be/ 11. 145. 

* Of the various French Republics that have 
been tried, or that are still on trial, — of these 
also it is not needful to say any word. But 
there is one modern instance of Democracy nearly 
perfect, the Republic of the United States, which 
has actually subsisted for threescore years or 
more, with immense success as is affirmed ; to 
which many still appeal, as to a sign of hope 
for all nations, and a " Model Republic." Is not 
America an instance in point ? Why should 
not all Nations subsist and flourish on Democracy, 
as America does?' 20. 16. 

* Cease to brag to me of America, and its 
model institutions and constitutions. To men 
in their sleep there is nothing granted in this 
world : nothing, or as good as nothing, to men 
that sit idly caucusing and ballot-boxing on the 
graves of their heroic ancestors, saying, " It is 
well, it is well ! " Corn and bacon are granted : 
not a very sublime boon, on such conditions ; 
a boon moreover which, on such conditions, cannot 
last ! No : America too will have to strain its 
energies, in quite other fashion than this ; to 
crack its sinews, and ail-but break its heart, as 
the rest of us have had to do, in thousandfold 
wrestle with the Pythons and mud-demons, before 
it can become a habitation for the gods. America's 
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battle is yet to fight; and we, sorrowful though 
nothing doubting, will wish her strength for it' 
20. 18. 

(5) * Let no man in particular be put at the 
top ; let all men be accounted equally wise and 
worthy, and the notion get abroad that anybody 
or nobody will do well enough at the top ; that 
money (to which may be added success in stump- 
oratory) is the real symbol of wisdom, and 
supply-and-demand the all-sufficient substitute 
for command and obedience among two-legged 
animals of the unfeathered class : accomplish all 
those remarkable convictions in your thinking 
department ; and then in your practical, as is fit, 
decide by count of heads, the vote of a Demerara 
Nigger equal and no more to that of a Chancellor 
Bacon : this, I perceive, will (so soon as it is fairly 
under way, and all obstructions left behind) give 
the minimum of wisdom in your proceedings.' 
12. 91. 

'Well, except by Mastership and Servantship, 

there is no conceivable deliverance from Tyranny 

and Slavery. Cosmos is not Chaos, simply by 

this one quality. That it is governed. Where wis- 

. dom, even approximately, can contrive to govern, 

; all is right, or is ever striving to become so ; 

? where folly is " emancipated," and gets to govern, 

as it soon will, all is wrong.' 12. 91. 

(6) * Happy he who has found a master ; — 
and now, farther I will say, having found, let 
him well keep him. In all human relations 
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ti nual chan gey^ jj what I purrrivr to hr p rohibitor y 
of any good whatsoever/ 12. 96. 

* New definitions of slavery are pressingly 
wanted just now. The definition of a free man 
is difficult to find, so that all men could dis- 
tinguish slave from free ; found, it would be 
invaluable!' 20. 213. 

* . . ."The liberty of not being oppressed by your 
fellow man " is an indispensable, yet one of the 
most insignificant fractional parts of Human 
Liberty. No man oppresses thee, can bid thee 
fetch or carry, come or go, without reason shown. 
True ; from all men thou art emancipated : but 
from Thyself and from the Devil — ? No man, 
wiser, unwiser, can make thee come or go ; but 
thy own futilities, bewilderments, thy false ap- 
petites for Money, Windsor Georges and suchlike ? 
No man oppresses thee, O free and independent 
Franchiser : but does not this stupid Porter-pot 
oppress thee? No Son of Adam can bid thee 
come or go ; but this absurd Pot of Heavy-wet, 
this can and does ! Thou art the thrall not of 
Cedric the Saxon, but of thy own brutal appetites 
and this scoured dish of liquor. And thou 
pratest of thy "liberty"? Thou entire blockhead! 

Heavy-wet and gin : alas, these are not the 
only kinds of thraldom.' 14. 187. 

* The Toiling Millions of Mankind, in most 
vital neied and passionate instinctive desire of 
Guidance, shall cast away False-Guidance ; and 
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hope, for an hour, that No-Guidance will suffice 
them: but it can be 'for an hour only. The 
smallest item of human Slavery is the oppression 
of man by his Mock-Superiors ; the palpablest, 
but I say at bottom the smallest. Let him 
shake-off such oppression, trample it indignantly 
under his feet ; I blame him not, I pity and 
commend him. But oppression by your Mock- 
Superiors well shaken off, the grand problem yet 
remains to solve : That of finding government 
by your Real-Superiors ! Alas, how shall we 
ever learn the solution of that, benighted, be- 
wildered, sniffing, sneering, godforgetting unfor- 
tunates as we are ? It is a work for centuries ; 
to be taught us by tribulations, confusions, 
insurrections, obstructions ; who knows if not by 
conflagration and despair! It is a lesson inclusive 
of all other lessons ; the hardest of all lessons 
to learn.' 14. 189. 

* If all men were such that a mere spoken or 
sworn Contract would bind them, all men were 
then true men, and Government a superfluity. 
Not what thou and I have promised to each 
other, but what the balance of our forces can 
make us perform to each other : that, in so 
sinful a world as ours, is the thing to be counted 
on,' 3. 32. 

(7) * Yes, there are some things the universal- 
suffrage can decide, — and about these it will be 
exceedingly useful to consult the universal-suffrage: 
but in regard to most things of importance, and 
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in regard to the choice of men especially, there 
is (astonishing as it may seem) next to no capa- 
bility on the part of universal-suffrage. — I request 
all candid persons, who have never so little 
originality of mind, and every man has a little, 
to consider this/ 20. 29. 

* For the sake of my Democratic friends, one 
other observation. Is not this Proposal the very 
essence of whatever truth there is in " Demo- 
cracy " ; this, that the able man be chosen, in 
whatever rank he is found ? That he be searched 
for as hidden treasure is ; be trained, supervised, 
set to the work which he alone is fit for. All 
Democracy lies in this ; this, I think, is worth 
all the ballot-boxes and suffrage-movements now 
going. Not that the noble soul, born poor, should* 
be set to spout in Parliament, but that he should 
be set to assist in governing men : this is our 
grand Democratic interest.' 20. 102. 

(8) *Alas, how little avail all apprenticeships, . 
when there is in your governor himself what we 
may well call nothing to govern by : nothing ; — 
a general gray twilight, looming with shapes of 
expediences, parliamentary traditions, division-lists, 
election-funds, leading-articles ; this, with what of 
vulpine alertness and adroitness soever, is not 
much!* 14. 76. 

* Out of all Evil comes Good ; and no Good 
that is possible but shall one day be real.' 9. 32. 
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( i) ' Death of the Anarchies : or a world once 
more built wholly on Fact better or worse ; and 
the lying jargoning professor of Sham-Fact, whose 
name is Legion, who as yet- (oftenest little con- 
scious of himself) goes tumulting and swarming 
from shore to shore, become a species extinct, 
and well known to be gone down to Tophet!...' 

' There were bits of Anarchies before, little and 
greater: but till that of France in 1789, there 
was none long memorable ; all were pygmies in 
comparison, and not worth mentioning separately. 
In 1772 the Anarchy of Poland, which had been 
a considerable Anarchy for about three hundred 
years, got itself extinguished, — what we may call 
extinguished ; — decisive sui^ery being then first 
exercised upon it : an Anarchy put in the sure 
way of extinction. In 1775, again, there began, 
over seas, another Anarchy much more con- 
siderable, — little dreaming that it could be called 
an Anarchy ; on the contrary, calling itself 
Liberty, Rights of Man ; and singing boundless 
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lo Paeans to itself, as is common in such cases ; 
an Anarchy which has been challenging the Uni- 
verse to show the like ever since. And which 
has, at last, flamed-up as an independent Phe- 
nomenon, unexampled in the hideously suicidal 
way ; — and does need much to get burnt out, 
that matters may begin anew on truer conditions/^ 
30. 247. 

* Anarchies are not permitted in this world. 
Under fine names, they are grateful to the 
Populacies, and to the Editors of Newspapers ; 
but to the Maker of this Universe they are 
eternally abhorrent ; and from the beginning have 
been forbidden to be. They go their course, 
applauded or not-applauded by self and neigh- 
bours, — for what lengths of time none of us can 
know ; for a long term sometimes, but always 
for a fixed term ; and at last their day comes.' 
30. 293. 

* With the Romans, things went what we should 
call their natural course : Liberty, public spirit 
quietly declined into capuUmortuum ; Self-love, 
Materialism, Baseness even to the disbelief in all 
possibility of Virtue, stalked more and more 
imperiously abroad ; till the body-politic, long 
since deprived of its vital circulating fluids, had 
now become a putrid carcass, and fell in pieces 
to be the prey of ravenous wolves. Then was 
there, under these Attilas and Alarics, a world- 
spectacle of destruction and despair, compared 
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with which the often-commemorated "horrors of 
the French Revolution," and all Napoleon's wars, 
were but the gay jousting of a tournament to 
the sack of stormed cities. Our European com- 
munity has escaped the like dire consummation ; 
and by causes which, as may be hoped, will 
always secure it from such. Nay, we^e there 
no other causes, it may be asserted, tjiat in a 
commonwealth where the Christian Religpn exists, 
where it once has existed, public and private 
Virtue, the basis of all Strength, never can 
become extinct ; but in every new age, and even 
from the deepest decline, there is a chance, and 
in the course of ages a certainty of renovation.' 

7. 175. 

(2) * In all human movements, were they but 
a day old, there is order, or the beginning of 
ordej 

* Not even an Anarchy but must have a 
to revolve round.* 4. i 
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imgs, maddest French 
Sansculottisms, do and must work towards Order.' 

* Whil e man is man some Cromwell or Napoleon 
i-Vi^ n^r^GCQ ry fi pjsh of 2l Sansculottism.' 13. 

* May we not say, moreover, while so many 
of our late Heroes have worked rather as revolu- 
tionary men, that nevertheless every Great Man, 
every genuine man, is by the nature of him a 
son of Order, not of Disorder? It is a tragical 
position for a true man to work in revolutions. 

K 
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He seems an anarchist ; and indeed a painful 
element of anarchy does encumber him at every 
step, — him to whose whole soul anarchy is hostile, 
hateful. His mission is Order ; every man's is.* 
13. 187. 



\ 



VII. 

Misgovernment of Ireland. 

(i) * Ireland has near seven millions of working 
people, the third unit of whom, it appears by 
Statistic Science, has not for thirty weeks each 
year as many third-rate potatoes as will suffice 
him. It is a fact perhaps the most eloquent that 
was ever written down in any language, at any 
date of the world's history. Was change and 
reformation needed in Ireland? Has Ireland 
been governed and guided in a " wise and loving " 
manner? A government and guidance of white 
European men which has issued in perennial 
hunger of potatoes to the third man extant, — 
ought to drop a veil over its face, and walk out 
of court under conduct of proper officers ; saying 
no word ; expecting now of a surety sentence 
either to change or die.' 11. 125. 

'We English pay, even now, the bitter smart 
of long centuries of injustice to our neighbour 
Island. Injustice, doubt it not, abounds ; or Ire- 
land would not be miserable. The Earth is 
good, bountifully sends food and increase ; if 
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man's unwisdom did not intervene and forbid. 
It was an evil day when Strigul first meddled 
with that people. He could not extirpate them : 
could they but have agreed together, and extir- 
pated him ! Violent men there have been, and 
merciful ; unjust rulers, and just ; conflicting in 
a great element of violence, these five wild cen- 
turies now ; and the violent and unjust have 
carried it, and we are come to this. England 
is guilty towards Ireland ; and reaps at last, in 
full measure, the fruit of fifteen generations of 
wrong-doing.' 11. 127. 






r 



VIII. 



Real Kingship. 



(i) *Alas, it is sad enough that Anarchy is 
here : that we are not permitted to regret its 
being here, — for who that had, for this Divine 
Universe, an eye which was human at all, could 
wish that Shams of any kind, especially that 
Sham-Kings should continue ? No : at all costs, 
it is to be prayed by all men that Shams may 
ceased 20. ii. 

* Much sorry stuff, written some hundred years 
ago or more, about the " Divine right of Kings," 
moulders unread now in the Public Libraries of 
this country. Far be it from us to disturb the 
calm process by which it is disappearing harm- 
lessly from the earth, in those repositories ! At 
the same time, not to let the immense rubbish 
go without leaving us, as it ought, some soul of 
it behind — I will say that it did mean something ; 
something true, which it is important for us and 
all men to keep in mind. To assert that in 
whatever man you chose to lay hold of (by this, 
or the other plan of clutching at him) ; and clapt 
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a round piece of metal on the head of, and called 
King, — there straightway came to reside a divine 
virtue, so that he became a kind of god, and a 
Divinity inspired him with faculty and right to 
rule over you to all lengths : this, — what can we 
do with this but leave it to rot silently in the 
Public Libraries? But I will say withal, and 
that is what these Divine-Right men meant, 
That in Kings, and in all human Authorities, 
and relations that men god-created can form 
among each other, there is verily either a Divine 
Right or else a Diabolic Wrong ; one or the 
other of these two ! For it is false altogether, 
what the last Sceptical Century taught us, that 
this world is a steam-engine. There is a God 
in this world ; and a God's-sanction, or else the 
violation of such, does look-out from all ruling 
and obedience, from all moral acts of men. 
There is no act more moral between men than 
that of rule and obedience. Woe to him that 
claims obedience when it is not due ; woe to 
him that refuses it when it is ! God's law is in 
that, I say, however the Parchment-laws may 
run : there is a Divine Right or else a Diabolic 
Wrong at the heart of every claim that one man 
makes upon another.' 

* It can do none of us harm to reflect on this : 
in all the relations of life it will concern us; 
in Loyalty and Royalty, the highest of these. I 
esteem the modern error. That all goes by self- 
interest and the checking and balancing of greedy 
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knaveries, and that, in short, there is nothing 
divine whatever in the association of men, a still 
more dcopifftibk grror, natural as it is to an nn. 
believing century, than that of a "divine right" 
in people called Kings. I say. Find me the 
true Konningy King, or Able-man, and he has a 
divine right over me. That we knew in some 
tolerable measure how to find him, and that all 
men were ready to acknowledge his divine right 
when found : this is precisely the healing which 
a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking 
after ! The true King, as guide of the practical, 
has ever something of the Pontiff in him, — guide 
of the spiritual, from which all practice has its 
rise. This too is a true saying. That the King 
is head of the Church! 13. 183. 

* Aristocracy and Priesthood, a Governing Class 
and a Teaching Class : these two, sometimes 
separate, and endeavouring to harmonise them- 
selves, sometimes conjoined as one, and the King 
a Pontiff- King : — there did no Society exist with- 
out these two vital elements, there will none 
exist. It lies in the very nature of man : you 
will visit no remotest village in the most repub- 
lican country of the world, where virtually or 
actually you do not find these two powers at 
work. Man, little as he may suppose it, is neces- 
sitated to obey superiors. He is a social being 
in virtue of this necessity; nay he could not be 
gregarious otherwise. He obeys those whom he 
esteems better than himself, wiser, braver; and 
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will forever obey such ; and even be ready and 
delighted to do it.' 14. 207. 

(2) ' The man of intellect at the top of affairs : 
this is the aim of all constitutions and revolutions, 
if they have any aim. For the man of true 
intellect, as I assert and believe always, is the 
noblehearted man withal, the true, just, humane 
and valiant man. Get kim for governor, all is 
got ; fail to get him, though you had Constitu- 
tions plentiful as blackberries, and a Parliament 
in every village, there is nothing yet got ! . , . ' 
13. 157. 

' There will again be a King in Israel ; a system 
of Order and Government ; and every man shall, 
in some measure, see himself constrained to do 
that which is right in the King's eyes. This too 
we may call a sure element of the Future ; for 
this too is of the Eternal ; — this too is of the 
Present, though hidden from most ; and without 
it no fibre of the Past ever was. An actual 
new Sovereignty, Industrial Aristocracy, real not 
imaginary Aristocracy, is indispensable and in- 
dubitable for us.' 

' But what an Aristocracy ; on what new, far 
more complex and cunningly devised conditions 
than that old Feudal fighting one ! For we are 
to bethink us that the Epic verily is not Arms 
and the Man, but Tools and the Man, — an in- 
finitely wider kind of Epic' 14. 215. 

' Late in man's history, yet clearly at length, 
it becomes manifest to the dullest, that mind is 
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stronger than matter, that mind is the creator 
and shaper of matter ; that not brute Force, but 
only Persuasion and Faith is the king of this 
world/ 8. 250. 

* . . . There is a great deal more in genealogy 
than is generally believed at present. I never 
heard tell of any clever man that came of entirely 
stupid people. If you look around, among the 
families of your acquaintance, you will see such 
cases in all directions; — I know that my own 
experience is steadily that way ; I can trace the 
father, and the son, and the grandson, and the 
family stamp is quite distinctly legible upon each 
of them. So that it goes for a great deal, the 
hereditary principle, — in Government as in other 
things ; and it must be again recognised so soon 
as there is any fixity in things.* 12. i8i. 

(3) * How, in conjunction with inevitable Demo- 
cracy, indispensable Sovereignty is to exist : 
certainly it is the hugest question ever heretofore 
propounded to Mankind ! The solution of which 
is work for long years and centuries. Years and 
centuries, of one knows not what complexion ; — 
blessed or unblessed, according as they shall, with 
earnest valiant effort, make progress therein, or, 
in slothful unveracity and dilettantism, only talk 
of making progress. For either progress therein, 
or swift and ever swifter progress towards dis- 
solution, is henceforth a necessity.' 14. 215. 

* Despotism is essential in most enterprises ; 
I am told, they do not tolerate " freedom of 
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debate " on board a Seventy-four ! Republican 
Senate and plebiscite would not answer well in 
Cotton-mills. And yet observe there too : Free- 
dom, not nomad's or ape's Freedom, but man's 
Freedom ; this is indispensable. We must have 
it, and will have it ! To reconcile Despotism 
with Freedom : — well, is that such a mystery ? 
Do you not already know the way? It is to 
make your Despotism y«j/. Rigorous as Destiny ; 
but just too, as Destiny and its Laws. The 
Laws of God : all men obey these, and have no 
Freedom at all but in obeying them. The way 
is already known, part of the way ; — and courage 
and some qualities are needed for walking on 
it!' 14. 241. 

* Some readers know that softness without 
rigour, rigour as of adamant to rest upon, is but 
sloth and cowardly baseness ; that without justice 
first, real pity is not possible, and only false pity 
and maudlin weakness is possible. Others, again, 
are not aware of that fact.' 16. 146. 

* Great is Authority ; — and ought to be divinely 
rigorous, if (as by no means always happens) it 
is otherwise of divine quality.' 30. 158. 

(4) * But we beg to say farther, that peace by 
itself has no feet to stand upon, and would not 
suit us even if it had. Keeping of the peace is 
the function of a policeman, and but a small 
fraction of that of any Government, King or 
Chief of men. Are not all men bound, and the 
Chief of men in the name of all, to do properly 
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this : To see, so far as human effort under pain 
of eternal reprobation can, God's kingdom in- 
cessantly advancing here below, and His will 
done on Earth as it is in Heaven ? On Sundays 
your Lordship knows this well ; forget it not on 
weekdays. I assure you it is for evermore a fact. 
That is the immense divine and never-ending 
task which is laid on every man, and with 
unspeakable increase of emphasis on every 
Government or Commonwealth of men. Your 
Lordship, that is the basis upon which peace 
and all else depends!' 20. ii8. 

* Double, double toil and trouble ; that is the 
life of all governors that really govern.' 14. 86. 

* Every noble crown is, and on Earth will for- 
ever be, a crown of thorns.' 14. 155. 



IX. 



Parliament. 

(i) *The State itself, not in Downing Street 
alone but in every department of it, has altered 
much from what it was in past times ; and it 
will again have to alter very much, to alter I 
think from top to bottom, if it means to continue 
existing in the times that are now coming and 
come!' 20. 84. 

* In the way of changed times I note two 
grand modern facts, omitting many minor, which 
have, one of them irrevocably, and the other 
hopelessly for the present, altered from top to 
bottom the function and position of all Par- 
liaments ; and which do now fatally vitiate their 
procedure everywhere, rendering much of what 
they do a superfluity, a mere hypocrisy, or noxious 
grimace ; and thus infecting even what is real in 
their function with a windy falsity, lamentable 
to behold and greatly requiring to be altered : 
Fact firsty the existence of an Unfettered Press, 
with its perennial ever-increasing torrent of morn- 
ing newspapers, pamphlets, books : fact second^ 
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that there is now no King present in Parliament; 
no King now there, the King having vanished, — 
in front of Whitehall, long since!' 20. 187. 

* It is first of all, therefore, to be . inquired, 
Whether your Parliament is actually in practice 
the Adviser of the Sovereign ; or is the Sovereign 
itself? For the distinction is profound ; goes 
down to the very roots of Parliament and of 
the Body Politic : and if you confound the two 
kinds of Parliaments, and apply to the one the 
psalmodyings and celebratings of constitutional 
doctors (very rife through the eighteenth century), 
which were meant for the other, and were partly 
true of the other, but are altogether false of this, 
— you will set forth in a radically wrong course, 
and will advance incessantly, with whatever 
psalmodyings of your own or of the world's, to 
a goal you are like to be much surprised at ! ' 
20. 190. 

(2) * For, in fine, the tragic experience is dimly 
but irrepressibly forcing itself on all the world, 
that our British Parliament does not shine as 
Sovereign Ruler of the British Nation ; that it 
was excellent only as Adviser of the Sovereign 
Ruler ; and has not, somehow or other, the art 
of getting work done ; but produces talk merely, 
not of the most instructive sort for most part, 
and in vortexes of talk is not unlike to submerge 
itself and the whole of us, if help come not ! ' 
20. 191. 

*To be governed on principles fair and rational, 
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that is to say, conformable to Nature's appoint- 
ment in that respect ; and to be governed on 
principles which contradict the very rules of 
Cocker, and with impious disbelief of the very 
Multiplication Table : the one is a perpetual 
Gospel of Cosmos and Heaven to every unit of 
the Population ; the other a Gospel of Chaos 
and Beelzebub to every unit of them/ 26. 147. 

* Only perhaps in the United States, which 
alone of countries can do without governing, — 
every man being at least able to live, and move- 
off into the wilderness, let Congress jargon as 
it will, — can such a form of so-called " Govern- 
ment" continue, for any length of time, to 
torment men with the semblance, when the 
indispensable substance is not there/ 20. 193. 

(3) * Under a real Kingship the Parliament, 
we may rest satisfied, would gradually, with what- 
ever difficulty, get itself inducted to its real 
function, and restricted to that, and moulded to 
the form fittest for that. If there can be no 
reform of Downing Street, I care not much for 
the reform of Parliament/ 20, 211. 



X. 



Diplomacy and War. 

( I ) * Diplomacy is clouds : beating of your 
enemies is sea and land* 27. 29. 

* Nations that go into War without business 
there, are sure of getting business as they pro- 
ceed ; and if the beginning were phantasms, — 
especially phantasms of the hoping self-conceited 
kind, — the results for them are apt to be ex- 
tremely real!...' 26. 7. 

* Nations, again, may be driven upon War by 
phantasm terrors^ and. go into it, in sorrow of 
heart, not gaiety of heart ; and that is a shade 
better. And one always pities a poor Nation, 
in such case ; — as the very Destinies rather do, 
and judge it more mercifully.' 26. 8. 

* For the Eternal Providences, — little as poor 
Dryasdust now knows of it, mumbling and 
maundering that sad stuff of his, — do rule ; and 
the great soul of the world, I assure you once 
more, is just And always for a Nation, as for 
a man, it is very behoveful to be honest, to be 
modest, however stupid!' 26. 8. 
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*With China, or some distant country, too 
unintelligent of us and too unintelligible to us, 
there still sometimes rises necessary occasion for 
a war. Nevertheless wars, — misunderstandings 
that get to the length of arguing themselves out 
by sword and cannon, — have, in these late 
generations of improved intercourse, been palpa- 
bly becoming less and less necessary ; have in 
a manner become superfluous, — if we had a little 
wisdom, and our Foreign Office on a good 
footing/ 20. 123. 

* If all wars, civil and other, are misunder- 
standings, what a thing must right-understanding 
be?' 4. 254. 

(2) *...For all purposes of a resident am- 
bassador, I hear persons extensively and well 
acquainted among our foreign embassies at this 
date declare, That a well-selected Times reporter 
or "own correspondent" ordered to reside in 
foreign capitals, and keep his eyes open, and 
(though sparingly) his pen going, would in reality 
be much more effective ; — and surely we see well, 
he would come a good deal cheaper ! Con- 
siderably cheaper in expense of money ; and in 
expense of falsity and grimacing hypocrisy (of 
which no human arithmetic can count the ultimate 
cosi) incalculably cheaper ! If this is the fact, 
why not treat it as such?* 20. TT, 

*And the "Balance of Power" would settle, 
in that case, as the laws of gravity ordered : 
which is its one method of settling, after all 
Diplomacy!' 23. 85. 



XL 



The Aristocracy. 



( I ) * . . . We hear it said, The soil of England, 
or of any country, is properly worth nothing, 
except " the labour bestowed on it." This, speak- 
ing even in the language of Eastcheap, is not 
correct* 14. 150. 

* Who made the Land of England ? Who 
made it, this respectable English Land, wheat- 
growing, metalliferous, carboniferous, which will 
let readily hand over head for seventy millions or 
upwards, as it here lies : who did make it ? — 
" We ! " answer the much-consuming' Aristocracy ; 
" We ! " as they ride in, moist with the sweat 
of Melton Mowbray : " It is we that made it ; 
or are the heirs, assigns and representatives of 
those who did ! " — My brothers. You ?' 14. 1 5 i. 

* I say you did not make the Land of England ; 
and, by the possession of it, you are bound to 
furnish guidance and governance to England ! ' 
14. 152. 

* Properly speaking, the Land belongs to these 
two : To the Almighty God ; and to all His 

L 
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Children of Men that have ever worked well on 
it, or that shall ever work well on it No genera- 
tion of men can or could, with never such 
solemnity and effort, sell Land on any other 
principle : it is not the property of any generation, 
we say, but that of all the past generations that 
have worked on it, and of all the future ones 
that shall work on it* 14. 150. 

(2) * It is well said, " Land is the right basis 
of an Aristocracy " ; whoever possesses the Land, 
he, more emphatically than any other, is the 
Governor, Viceking of the people on the Land/ 
14. 150. 

(3) * A High Class without duties to do is like 
a tree planted on precipices ; from the roots of 
which all the earth has been crumbling. Nature 
owns no man who is not a Martyr withal. Is 
there a man who pretends to live luxuriously 
housed up ; screened from all work, from want, 
danger, hardship, the victory over which is what 
we name work ; — he himself to sit serene, amid 
down-bolsters and appliances, and have all his 
work and battling done by other men? And 
such man calls himself a noile-msin?' 14. 154. 

*A modern Duke of Weimar, not a god he 
either, but a human Duke, levied, as I reckon, 
in rents and taxes and all incomings whatsoever, 
less than several of our English Dukes do in rent 
alone. The Duke of Weimar, with these in- 
comings, had to govern, judge, defend, everyway 
administer Ms Dukedom. He does all this as 
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few others did : and he improves lands besides all 
this, makes river-embankments, maintains not 
soldiers only but Universities and Institutions ; — 
and in his Court were these four men : Wieland, 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe. Not as parasites, which 
was impossible; not as table-wits and poetic 
Katerfeltoes ; but as noble Spiritual Men working 
under a noble Practical Man. Shielded by him 
from many miseries, perhaps from many short- 
comings, destructive aberrations. Heaven had 
sent, once more, heavenly Light into the world ; 
and this man's honour was that he gave it welcome. 
A new noble kind of Clergy, under an old but still 
noble kind of King. I reckon that this one Duke 
of Weimar did more for the Culture of his Nation 
than all the English Dukes and Ducas now extant, 
or that were extant since Henry the Eighth gave 
them the Church Lands to eat, have done for 
theirs ! — I am ashamed, I am alarmed for my 
English Dukes : what word have I to say ? ' 
14. 243. 

* Exceptions, — ah yes, thank Heaven we know 
there are exceptions. Our case were too hard, 
were there not exceptions, and partial exceptions 
not a few, whom we know, and whom we do not 
know. Honour to the name of Ashley, — honour 
to this and the other valiant Abdiel, found faithful 
still ; who would fain, by work and by word, 
admonish their Order not to rush upon destruc- 
tion ! These are they who will, if not save their 
Order, postpone the wreck of it../ 14. 244. 
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(4) *What the possibilities of our Aristocracy 
might still be? this is a question I have often 
asked myself Surely their possibilities might 
still be considerable ; though I confess they lie 
in a most abstruse, and as yet quite uninvestigated 
condition. But a body of brave men, and of 
beautiful polite women, furnished gratis as they 
are, — some of them (as my Lord Derby, I am 
told, in a few years will be) with jiot far from 
two-thirds of a million sterling annually, — ought 
to be good for something, in a society mostly 
fallen vulgar and chaotic like ours ! More than 
once I have been affected with a deep sorrow 
and respect for noble souls among them, and 
their high stoicism, and silent resignation to a 
kind of life which they individually could not 
alter, and saw to be so empty and paltry; life 
of giving and receiving Hospitalities in a grace- 
fully splendid manner. -^ This, then " (such mute 
soliloquy I have read on some noble brow), " this, 
and something of Village-schools, of Consulting 
with the Parson, care of Peasant Cottages and 
Economies, is to be all our task in the world? 
Well, well ; let us at least do this, in our most 
perfect way!"' 12. 212. 



XII. 



Men of Letters. 

(i) *... Literature is fast becoming all in all 
to us ; our Church, our Senate, our whole Social 
Constitution.' 8. 250. 

(2) * Our pious Fathers, feeling well what 
importance lay in the speaking of man to men, 
founded churches, made endowments, regulations ; 
everywhere in the civilised world there is a Pulpit, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified 
appurtenances and furtherances, that therefrom a 
man with the tongue may, to best advantage, 
address his fellow-men. They felt that this was 
the most important thing ; that without this there 
was no good thing. It is a right pious work, 
that of theirs ; beautiful to behold ! But now 
with the art of Writing, with the art of Printing, 
a total change has come over that business. The 
\ Writer of a Book, is not he a Preacher preaching 
; not to this parish or that, on this day or that, 
'but to all ^hien in all times and places.' 13. 
147. 

* The Church is the working recognised Union 
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of our Priests or Prophets, of those who by wise 
teaching guide the souls of men. While there 
was no Writing, even while there was no Easy- 
writing or Printings the preaching of the voice 
was the natural sole method of performing this. 
But now with Books ! — He that can write a true 
Book, to persuade England, is not he the Bishop 
and Archbishop, the Primate of England and of 
All England? I many a time say, the writers 
of Newspapers, Pamphlets, Poems, Books, these 
are the real working effective Church of a modem 
country. Nay not only our preaching, but even 
our worship, is not it too accomplished by means 
of Printed Books? The noble sentiment which 
a gifted soul has clothed for us in melodious 
words, which brings melody into our hearts, — is 
not this essentially, if we will understand it, of 
the nature of worship? There are many, in all 
countries, who, in this confused time, have no 
other method of worship. He who, in any way^ 
shows us better than we knew before that a lily 
of the fields is beautiful, does he not show it lis 
as an effluence of the Fountain of all Beauty ; 
as the handwritings made visible there, of the 
great Maker of the Universe ? He has sung for 
us, made us sing with him, a little verse of a 
sacred Psalm, Essentially so. How much more 
he who sings, who says, or in any way brings 
home to our heart the noble doings, feelings 
darings and endurances of a brother man ! He 
has verily touched our hearts as with a live coal 
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from the altar. Perhaps there is no worship more 
authentic' 13. ijo. 

' What if our next set of Souls'-Overseers were 

to be silent ones very mainly? Alas, alas, why 

gaze into the blessed continents and delectable 
mountains of a Future based on truth, while as 
yet we struggle far down, nigh suffocated in a 
slough of lies, uncertain whether or how we 
shall be able to climb at alll...' 20. 143. 

(3) 'Once invent Printing, you metamorphosed 
all Universities, or superseded them ! The Teacher 
needed not now to gather men personally round 
him, that he might speak to them what he knew : 
print it in a Book, and all learners far and wide, 
for a trifle, had it each at his own fireside, much 
more effectually to learn it!' 13. 150. 

' It depends on what we read, after all manner 
of Professors have done their best for us. The 
true University of these days Is a Collection of 
Books." 13. 150. 

(4) ' Or turning now to the Government of 
men. Witenagemote, old Parliament, was a great 
thing. The affairs of the nation were there de- 
liberated and decided ; what we were to do as 
a nation. But does not, though the name 
Parliament subsists, the parliamentary debate go 
on now, everjnvhere and at all times, In a far 
more comprehensive way, out of Parliament alto- 
gether? Burke said there were Three Estates 
in Parliament ; but, in the Reporters' Gallery 
yonder, there sat a Fourth Estate more important 
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far than they all. It is not a figure of speech, 
or a witty saying ; it is a. literal fact, — very 
momentous to us in these times. Literature is 
our Parliament too. Printing, which comes 
necessarily out of Writing, I say often, is equiva- 
lent to Democracy : invent Writing, Democracy 
is inevitable. Writing brings Printing ; brings 
universal everyday extempore Printing, as we see 
at present. Whoever can speak, speaking now 
to the whole nation, becomes a power, a branch 
of government, with inalienable weight in law- 
making, in all acts of authority. It matters not 
what rank he has, what revenues or garnitures : 
the requisite thing is, that he have a tongue 
which others will listen to : this and nothing 
more is requisite. The nation is governed by 
all that has tongue in the nation: Democracy is 
virtually there. Add only, that whatsoever power 
exists will have itself, by and by, organised ; 
working secretly under bandages, obscurations, 
obstructions, it will never rest till it get to work 
free, unencumbered, visible to all. Democracy 
virtually extant will insist on becoming palpably 
extant/ 13. 152. 

* What is the good of men collected, with 
effort, to debate on the benches of St. Stephen's, 
now when there is a Times Newspaper? Not 
the discussion of questions ; only the ultimate 
voting of them (a very brief process, I should 
think !) requires to go on, or can veritably go on 
in St Stephen's now.' 20. 189. 
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(S) * All this, of the importance and supreme 
importance of the Man of Letters in modern 
Society, and how the Press is to such a degree 
superseding the Pulpit, the Senate, the Senatus 
Academicus and much else, has been admitted 
for a good while ; and recognised often enough, 
in late times, with a sort of sentimental triumph 
and wonderment. It seems to me, the Senti- 
mental by and by will have to give place to the 
Practical. If Men of Letters are so incalculably 
influential, actually performing such work for us 
from age to age, and even from day to day, then 
I think we may conclude that Men of Letters 
will not always wander like unrecognised un- 
regulated Ishmaelites among us!' 13. 153. 

*The Bookseller-System, during its peculiar 
century, the whole of the eighteenth, did carry 
us handsomely along ; and many good Works 
it has left us, and many good Men it maintained : 
if it is now expiring by PUFFERY, as the 
Patronage-System did by Flattery (for Lying 
is ever the forerunner of Death, nay is itself 
Death), let us not forget its benefits ; for it nursed 
Literature through boyhood and school-years, as 
Patronage had wrapped it in soft swaddling- 
bands ; — till now we see it about to put on 
the toga virilis^ could it but find any such ! ' 
9. loi. 

'What form so omnipotent an element will 
assume ; how long it will welter to and fro as 
a wild Democracy, a wild Anarchy; what Con- 
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stitution and Organisation it will fashion for it- 
self, and for what depends on it, in the depths 
of Time, is a subject for prophetic conjecture, 
wherein brightest hope is not unmingled with 
fearful apprehension and awe at the boundless 
unknown. The more cheering is this one thing 
which we do see and know : That its tendency 
is to a universal European Commonweal ; that 
the wisest in all nations will communicate and 
cooperate ; whereby Europe will again have its 
true Sacred College, and Council of Amphictyons ; 
wars will become rarer, less unhuman, and in the 
course of centuries such delirious ferocity in 
nations, as in individuals it already is, may be 
proscribed, and become obsolete for ever/ 8. 250. 



PART FOURTH. 



I. 



Proof of a God. 

( I ) ' Well sang the Hebrew Psalmist : " If I 
take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the universe, God is there." 
Thou thyself, O cultivated reader, who too 
probably art no Psalmist, but a Prosaist, know- 
ing God only by tradition, knowest thou any 
corner of the world where at least FORCE is 
not? The drop which thou shakest from thy 
wet hand, rests not where it falls, but to-morrow 
thou findest it swept away; already on the 
wings of the Northwind, it is nearing the Tropic 
of Cancer. How came it to evaporate, and not 
lie motionless? Thinkest thou there is aught 
motionless ; without Force, and utterly dead ? * 
1. 48. 

'Of final causes, man, by the nature of the 
case, can prove nothing ; knows them, if he 
knows anything of them, not by glimmering 
flint-sparks of Logic, but by an infinitely higher 
light of intuition ; never long, by Heaven's 
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mercy, wholly eclipsed in the human soul ; and 
(under the name of Faith, as regards this matter) 
familiar to us now, historically or in conscious 
possession, for upwards of four thousand years. 
To all open men it will indeed always be a 
favourite contemplation, that of watching the 
ways of Being, how animate adjusts itself to 
inanimate, rational to irrational, and this that we 
name Nature is not a desolate phantasm of a 
chaos, but a wondrous existence and reality. If, 
moreover, in those same " marks of design," as 
he has called them, the contemplative man find 
new evidence of a designing Maker, be it well 
for him i meanwhile, surely one would think, the 
still clearer evidence lay nearer home, — in the 
contemplative man's own head that seeks after 
such ! In which point of view our extant 
Natural Theologies, as our innumerable Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion, and such like, 
may, in reference to the strange season they 
appear in, have a certain value, and be worth 
printing and reprinting ; only let us understand 
for whom, and how, they are valuable ; and be 
nowise wroth with the poor Atheist, whom they 
have not convinced, and could not, and should 
not convince.' 10. JO- 

(2) '...This whole current hypothesis of the 
Universe being "a Machine," and then of an 
Architect, who constructed it, sitting as it were 
apart, and guiding it, and seeing it go, — may 
turn out an inanity and nonentity ; not much 
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longer tenable : with which result likewise we 
shall, in the quietest manner, reconcile ourselves. 
"Think ye," says Goethe, "that God made the 
Universe, and then let it run round his finger 
(am Finger laufen liesse)?" On the whole, that 
Metaphysical hurly-burly, of our poor jarring, 
self-listening Time, ought at length to compose 
itself: that seeking for a God there^ and not 
here ; everywhere outwardly in physical Nature, 
and not inwardly in our own Soul, where alone 
He is to be found by us, — begins to get weari- 
some. Above all, that " faint possible Theism," 
which now forms our common English creed, 
cannot be too soon swept out of the world. 
What is the nature of that individual, who with 
hysterical violence theoretically asserts a God, 
perhaps a revealed Symbol and Worship of God ; 
and for the rest, in thought, word and conduct, 
meet with him where you will, is found living 
as if his theory were some polite figure of 
speech, and his theoretical God a mere distant 
Simulacrum, with whom he, for his part, had 
nothing farther to do ? Fool ! The Eternal 
is no Simulacrum ; God is not only There, but 
Here or nowhere, in that life-breath of thine, in 
that act and thought of thine, — and thou wert 
wise to look to it If there is no God, as the 
fool hath said in his heart, then live on with 
thy decencies, and lip-homages and inward 
greed, and falsehood, and all the hollow cun- 
ningly-devised halfness that recommends thee to 
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the Mammon of this world : if there is a God, 
we say, look to it ! But in either case, what 
art thou ? The Atheist is false ; yet is there, 
as we see, a fraction of truth in him ; he is 
true compared with thee ; thou, unhappy mortal, 
livest wholly in a lie, art wholly a lie/ 10. 50. 
* . . . Proof of a God ? A probable God ! The 
smallest of Finites struggling to prove to itself, 
that is to say if we will consider it, to picture 
out and arrange as diagram, and include within 
itself, the Highest Infinite ; in whichy by hypo- 
thesis, it lives, and moves, and has its being ! 
This, we conjecture, will one day seem a much 
more miraculous miracle than that negative 
result it has arrived at, — or any other result a 
still absurder chance might have led it to/ 
10. 49. 



II. 



Atheism. 

(i) *A Soul is not like wind {spiritus^ or 
breath) contained within a capsule ; the 
Almighty Maker is not like a Clockmaker 
that once, in old immemorial ages, having made 
his Horologe of a Universe, sits ever since and 
sees it go ! Not at all. Hence comes Atheism ; 
come, as we say, many other isms \ and as the 
sum of all, comes Valetism, the reverse of Hero- 
ism ; sad root of all woes whatsoever. For 
indeed, as no man ever saw the above-said 
wind-element enclosed within its capsule, and 
finds it at bottom more deniable than conceiv- 
able ; so too he finds, in spite of Bridgewater 
Bequests, your Clockmaker Almighty an entirely 
questionable affair, a deniable affair ; — and 
accordingly denies it, and along with it so much 
else, Alas, one knows not what and how much 
else ! For the faith in an Invisible, Unnameable, 
Godlike, present everywhere in all that we see 
and work and suffer, is the essence of all faith 
whatsoever; and that once denied, or still worse. 
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asserted with lips only, and out of bound prayer- 
books only, what other thing remains believable?' 
14. 127. 

* " In our age of Down-pulling and Disbelief, 
the very Devil has been pulled down, you can- 
not so much as believe in a Devil."' 1. 115. 

(2) * " Fantastic tricks enough man has played 
in his time ; has fancied himself to be most 
things, down even to an animated heap of Glass: 
but to fancy himself a dead Iron-Balance for 
weighing Pains and Pleasures on, was reserved 
for this his latter era. There stands he, his 
Universe one huge Manger, filled with hay and 
thistles to be weighed against each other ; and 
looks long-eared enough. Alas, poor devil ! 
spectres are appointed to haunt him : one age 
he is hagridden, bewitched ; the next, priest- 
ridden, befooled ; in all ages, bedevilled. And 
now the Genius of Mechanism smothers him 
worse than any Nightmare did ; till the Soul is 
nigh choked out of him, and only a kind of 
Digestive, Mechanic life remains. In Earth and 
in Heaven he can see nothing but Mechanism ; 
has fear for nothing else, hope in nothing else : 
the world would indeed grind him to pieces; but 
cannot he fathom the Doctrine of Motives, and 
cunningly compute these, and mechanise them to 
grind the other way?"' 1. 152. 

(3) * Since there is nothing sacred in the 
Universe, whence this sacredness of what you 
call Virtue?' 10. 55. 
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* There is no resource for it, but to get into 
that interminable ravelment of Reward and 
Approval, virtue being its own reward ; and 
assert louder and louder, — contrary to the stern 
experience of all men, from the Divine Man, 
expiring with agony of bloody sweat on the 
accursed tree, down to us two, O reader (if we 
have ever done one Duty), — that Virtue is 
synonymous with Pleasure. Alas ! was Paul, an 
Apostle of the Gentiles, virtuous ; and was virtue 
its own reward, when his approving conscience 
told him that he was " the chief of sinners," and 
if bounded to this life alone, "of all men the 
most miserable?"' 10. 55. 

(4) ' Quench not among us, I advise thee, the 
monitions of that thrice-sacred gospel, holier than 
all gospels, which dwells in each man direct from 
the Maker of him! '^ 20. 259. 

(5) 'For a consequent man, all possible 
spiritual perversions are included under that 
grossest one of " proselytising Atheism " ; the 
rest, of what kind and degree soever, cannot 
any longer astonish us.* 10. 52. 

' Alas, my friends ! — Ignorance by herself is an 
awkward lumpish wench ; not yet fallen into 
vicious courses, nor to be uncharitably treated : 

^ (Frederick the Great). — * Atheism, truly, he never could 
abide : to him,* — to Frederick, that is — * as to all of us, it 
was flatly inconceivable that intellect, moral emotion, could 
have been put into kim by an Entity that had none of its 
own.' 31. 186. 

M 
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but Ignorance and Insolence, — these are, for 
certain, an unlovely Mother and Bastard! Yes; 
— and they may depend upon it, the grim Parish- 
beadles of this Universe are out on the track of 
them, and oakum and the correction-house are 
infallible sooner or later!' 31. 94. 

* For the one enemy we have in this Universe 
is Stupidity, Darkness of Mind ; of which dark- 
ness, again, there are many sources, every sin 
a source, and probably self-conceit the chief 
source. Darkness of mind, in every kind and 
variety, does to a really tragic extent abound : 
but of all the kinds of darkness, surely the 
Pedant darkness, which asserts and believes itself 
to be light, is the most formidable to mankind.* 
20. 83. 

* He who has in him, who manifests in the 
ways of him, an " enmity to God," and goes 
about patronising unveracities, rotten delusions, 
brazen falsities, ' pestilent injustices, — with him, 
whatever his seeming extent of money-capital 
and worldly prosperity may be, I would advise 
no nation nor statesman nor man to be prompt 
in clapping-up an alliance. He will not come 
to good, I think ; not he, for one. Bad security 
in his firm ; have no trade with him. With him 
your only fit trade is, Duel to the death, when 
the time comes for that!' 25, 182. 



III. 



God's Laws. 

(i) *The Maker's Laws, whether they are 
promulgated in Sinai Thunder, to the ear or 
imagination, or quite otherwise promulgated, are 
the Laws of God ; transcendent, everlasting, im- 
peratively demanding obedience from all men. 
This, without any thunder, or with never so much 
thunder, thou, if there be any soul left in thee, 
canst know of a truth. The Universe, I say, is 
made by Law ; the great Soul of the World is 
just and not unjust. Look thou, if thou have 
eyes or soul left, into this great shoreless Incom- 
prehensible : in the heart of its tumultuous 
Appearances, Embroilments, and mad Time- 
vortexes, is there not, silent, eternal, an All-just, 
an All-beautiful ; sole Reality and ultimate con- 
trolling Power of the whole? This is not a 
figure of speech: this is a fact' 14. 197. 

* Rituals, Liturgies, Credos, Sinai Thunder : I 
know more or less the history of these ; the rise, 
progress, decline and fall of these. Can thunder 
from all the thirty-two azimuths, repeated daily 
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for centuries of years, make God's Laws more 
god-like to me ? Brother, no. Perhaps - 1 am 
grown to be a man now ; and do not need the 
thunder and the terror any longer ! Perhaps 
I am above being frightened ; perhaps it is not 
Fear, but Reverence alone, that shall now lead 
me ! — Revelations, Inspirations ? Yes : and thy 
own god-created Soul ; dost thou not call that 
a "revelation"? Who made Thee? Where 
didst Thou come from ? The Voice of Eternity, 
if thou be not a blasphemer and poor asphyxied 
mute, speaks with that tongue of thine ! Thou 
art the latest Birth of Nature ; it is " the In- 
spiration of the Almighty" that giveth thee 
understanding ! My brother, my brother ! . . . ' 
14. 198. 

(2) * Under baleful Atheisms, Mammonisms, 
Joe-Manton Dilettantisms, with their appropriate 
Cants and Idolisms, and whatsoever scandalous 
rubbish obscures and all but extinguishes the 
soul of man, — religion now is ; its Laws, written 
if not on stone tables, yet on the Azure of 
Infinitude, in the inner heart of God's Creation, 
certain as Life, certain as Death ! I say the 
Laws are there, and thou shalt not disobey them. 
It were better for thee not. Better a hundred 
deaths than yes. Terrible "penalties," withal, if 
thou still need "penalties," are there for dis- 
obeying.' 14. 198. 

* Penalties enough, my brother ! This penalty 
inclusive of all : Eternal Death to thy own 
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hapless Self, if thou heed no other. Eternal 
Death I say, — with many meanings old and 
new, of which let this single one suffice us here : 
The eternal impossibility for thee to be aught 
but a Chimera, and swift-vanishing deceptive 
Phantasm, in God's Creation ; — swift-vanishing, 
never to reappear : why should it reappear ! 
Thou hadst one chance, thou wilt never have 
another. Everlasting ages will roll on, and no 
other be given thee. The foolishest articulate- 
speaking soul now extant, may not he say to 
himself : "A whole Eternity I waited to be born ; 
and now I have a whole Eternity waiting to 
see what I will do when bom ! " This is not 
Theology, this is Arithmetic. And thou but 
half-discernest this ; thou but half-believest it ? 
Alas, on the shores of the Dead Sea, on Sabbath, 
there goes on a Tragedy!...' 14. 199. 

* Alas, yes, my articulate-speaking friends ; 
here, as so often elsewhere, the solution of the 
riddle is not Logic, but. Silence. When a dark 
human Individual has filled the measure of his 
wicked blockheadisms, sins and brutal nuisancings, 
there are Gibbets provided, there are Laws pro- 
vided ; and you can, in an articulate regular 
manner, hang him and finish him, to general 
satisfaction. Nations too, you may depend on 
it as certain, do require the same process, and 
do infallibly get it withal ; Heaven's Justice, 
with written Laws or without, being the most 
indispensable and the inevitablest thing I know 
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of in this Universe. No doing without it ; and 
it is sure to come : — and the Judges and Execu- 
tioners, we observe, are not^ in that latter case, 
escorted in and out by the Sheriffs of Counties 
and general ringing of bells ; not so, in that 
latter case, but far otherwise!...' 31. 38. 

* . . . Thou shalt was from of old the condition 
of man's being, and his weal and blessedness 
was in obeying that. Woe for him when, were 
it on the hest of the clearest necessity, rebellion, 
disloyal isolation, and mere / will^ becomes his 
rule!' 3. 89. 

* To know God, Geo?, the Maker, — to know the 
divine Laws and inner Harmonies of this Universe, 
must always be the highest glory for a man ! 
And not to know them, always the highest dis- 
grace for a man, however common it be ! . . . ' 
15. 32. 



IV. 

The Philanthropic Movement. 

( I ) * Philanthropy, emancipation, and pity for 
human calamity is very beautiful ; but the deep 
oblivion of the Law of Right and Wrong : this 
indiscriminate mashing-up of Right and Wrong 
into a patent treacle of the Philanthropic move- 
ment, is by no means beautiful ; this, on the 
contrary, is altogether ugly and alarming/ 20. 

43. 

*To guide scoundrels by "love"; that is a 

' false woof, I take it, a method that will not 
hold together; hardly for the flower of men 
will love alone do ; and for the sediment and 
scoundrelism of men it has not even a chance 
to do.' 20. 48. 

* Most sick am I, O friends, of this sugary 

' disastrous jargon of philanthropy, the reign of 
love, new era of universal brotherhood, and not 
Paradise to the Well-deserving but Paradise 
to All-and-sundry, which possesses the benighted 
minds of men and women in our day. My friends, 
I think you are much mistaken about Paradise ! 
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" No Paradise for anybody : he that cannot do 
without Paradise, go his ways " : suppose you 
tried that for a while ! I reckon that the 
safer version. — Unhappy sugary brethren, this 
is all untrue, this other ; contrary to the fact ; 
not a tatter of it will hang together in the wind 
and weather of fact In brotherhood with the 
base and foolish I, for one, do not mean to live. 
Not in brotherhood with them was life hitherto 
worth much to me ; in pity, in hope not yet 
quite swallowed of disgust, — otherwise in enmity 
that must last through eternity, in unappeasable 
aversion shall I have to live with them ! Brother- 
hood ? No, be the thought far from me. They 
are Adam's children, — alas, yes, I well remember 
that, and never shall forget it ; hence this rage 
and sorrow. But they have gone over to the 
dragons ; they have quitted the Father's house, 
and set-up with the Old Serpent : till they 
return, how can they be brothers? They are 
enemies, deadly to themselves and to me and to 
you, till then ; till then, while hope yet lasts, I 
will treat them as brothers fallen insane ; — when 
hope has ended, with tears grown sacred and 
wrath grown sacred, I will cut them off in the 
name of God ! It is at my peril if I do not. 
With the servant of Satan I dare not continue 
in partnership. Him I must put away, resolutely 
and forever ; " lest," as it is written, " I become 
partaker of his plagues."' 20. 56. 

* Not the least disgusting feature of this Gospel 
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according to the Platform is its reference to 

religion, and even to the Christian Religion, as 

an authority and mandate for what it does. 

Christian Religion? Does the Christian or any 

religion prescribe love of scoundrels, then ? I 

hope it prescribes a healthy hatred of scoundrels ; 

— otherwise what am I, in Heaven's name, to 

make of it? Me, for one, it will not serve as 

' a religion on those strange terms. Just hatred 

I of scoundrels, I say ; fixed, irreconcilable, inexor- 

( able enmity to the enemies of God : this, and 

j not love for them, and incessant whitewashing, 

i and dressing and cockering of them, must, if 

• you look into it, be the backbone of any human 

religion whatsoever.* 20. 59. 

(2) * Beneficent men are not they who appear 
on platforms, pleading against the Almighty 
Maker's Laws ; these are the maleficent men, 
whose lips it is pity that some authority cannot 
straightway shut' 20. 61. 

* The healing Surgeon, the sacrificial Priest, 
the august Judge pronouncer of God's oracles to 
men, these and the atrocious Murderer, are alike 
shedders of blood ; and it is an owl's eye that, 
except for the dresses they wear, discerns no 
difference in these!' 16. 89. 

* Indeed, it is wonderful to hear what account 
we at present give ourselves of the punishment 
of criminals. No " revenge " — O Heavens, no ; 
all preachers on Sunday strictly forbid that ; 
and even (at least on Sundays) prescribe the 
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contrary of that. It is for the sake of " example," 
that you punish ; to " protect society " and its 
purse and skin ; to deter the innocent from 
falling into crime ; and especially withal, for the 
purpose of improving the poor criminal himself, 
— or at lowest, of hanging and ending him, that 
he may not grow worse. For the poor criminal 
is to be " improved " if possible : against him no 
" revenge " even on weekdays ; nothing but love 
for him, and pity and help ; poor fellow, is he 
not miserable enough ? Very miserable, — though 
much less so than the Master of him, called 
Satan, is understood (on Sundays) to have long 
deservedly been I * 20. 62. 



V 



Toleration. 

(i) *.•. It is good that each of us be as 
tolerant as possible. Yet, at bottom, after all 
the talk there is and has been about it, what is 
tolerance? Tolerance has to tolerate the un- 
essential; and to see well what that is. Tolerance 
has to be noble, measured, just in its very wrath, 
when it can tolerate no longer. But, on the 
whole, we are not altogether here to tolerate ! 
We are here to resist, to control and vanquish 
withal. We do not " tolerate " Falsehoods, 
] Thieveries, Iniquities, when they fasten on us ; 
we say to them, Thou art false, thou art not 
tolerable ! We are here to extinguish False- 
hoods, and put an end to them, in some wise 
way!' 13. 138. 

* If you are impious enough to tolerate dark- 
ness, you will get ever more darkness to tolerate; 
and at that inevitable stage of the account 
(inevitable in all such accounts) when actual 
light or else destruction is the alternative, you 
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will call to the Heavens and the Earth for light, 
and none will come!' 20. no. 

* True Tolerance ; a noble thing : Patience, 
indifference as to the Unessential; liveliest 
impatience, inexorable INTOLERANCE for the 
Want of the Essential!' 18. 204. 

(2) * A man's honest, earnest opinion is the 
most precious of all he possesses : let him com- 
municate this, if he is to communicate anything. 
There is, doubtless, a time to speak, and a time 
to keep silence ; yet Fontenelle's celebrated 
aphorism, / might have my hand full of truths 
and would open only my little finger^ may be 
practised also to excess, and the little finger 
itself kept closed. That reserve and knowing 
silence, long so universal among us, is less the 
fruit of active benevolence, of philosophic toler- 
ance, than of indifference and weak conviction. 
Honest Scepticism, honest Atheism, is better than 
that withered lifeless Dilettantism and amateur 
Eclecticism, which merely toys with all opinions; 
or than that wicked Macchiavellism, which in 
thought denying everything, except that Power 
is Power, in words, for its own wise purposes, 
loudly believes everything : of both which miser- 
able habitudes the day, even in England, is 
wellnigh over.' 8. 248. 

* Such Halfness, such halting between two 
opinions, such painful, altogether fruitless nego- 
ciating between Truth and Falsehood, has been 
the besetting sin, and chief misery, of mankind 
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in all ages. Nay, in our age, it has christened 
itself Moderation, a prudent taking of the middle 
course ; and passes current among us as a virtue/ 
8. 72. 



VI. 



Truth and Falsehood. 

(i) 'Great is Bankruptcy: the great bottom- 
less gulf into which all Falsehoods, public and 
private, do sink, disappearing ; whither, from the 
first origin of them, they were all doomed. For 
Nature is true and not a lie. No lie you can 
speak or act but it will come, after longer or 
shorter circulation, like a Bill drawn on Nature's 
Reality, and be presented there for payment, — 
with the answer, No effects. Pity only that it 
often had so long a circulation : that the original 
forger were so seldom he who bore the final 
smart of it ! Lies, and the burden of evil they 
bring, are passed on ; shifted from back to back, 
and from rank to rank ; and so land ultimately 
on the dumb lowest rank, who with spade and 
mattock, with sore heart and empty wallet, daily 
come in contact with reality, and can pass the 
cheat no further.* 2. 57. 

* Honour to Bankruptcy; ever righteous on the 
great scale, though in detail it is so cruel ! 
Under all Falsehoods it works, unweariedly min- 
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ing. No Falsehood, did it rise heaven-high and 
cover the world, but Bankruptcy, one day, will 
sweep it down, and make us free of it/ 2. 58. 

(2) * Let us not forget that many things are 
true which cannot be demonstrated by the rules 
of WaUs* Logic \ that many truths are valuable, 
for which no price is given in Paternoster Row, 
and no preferment offered at Saint Stephen's !* 
5. 99. 

* The two Mosaic Tables were of simple 
limited stone ; no logic appended to them : we, 
in our days, are privileged with Logic, — Systems 
of Morals, Professors of Moral Philosophy, 
Theories of Moral Sentiment, Utilities, Sym- 
pathies, Moral Senses not a few ; useful for those 
that feel comfort in them. But to the observant 
eye, is it not still plain that the rule of man's 
life rests not very steadily on logic (rather carries 
logic unsteadily resting on it^ as an excuse, an 
exposition, or ornamental solacement to oneself 
and others) ; that ever, as of old, the thing a 
man will do is the thing he feels commanded to 
do : of which command, again, the origin and 
reasonableness remains often as good as /«demon- 
strable by logic ; and, indeed, lies mainly in this. 
That it has been demonstrated otherwise and 
better ; by experiment, namely ; that an experi- 
mental (what we name original) man has 
already done it, and we have seen it to be good 
and reasonable, and now know it to be so once 
and forevermore ?' 10. 204. 
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* Veracity of mind, as I say, loyal eyesight 
superior to sophistries ; noble incapacity of self- 
delusion, the root of all good qualities in man/ 
26. 309. 

(3) * But have we well considered a divergence 
in thought from what is the fact ? Have we con- 
sidered the man whose very thought is a lie to 
him and to us ! He too is a frightful man ; 
repeating about this Universe on every hand 
what is not, and driven to repeat it ; the sure 
herald of ruin to all that follow him, that know 
with his knowledge! And would you learn how 
to get a mendacious thought, there is no surer 
recipe than carrying a loose tongue.' 20. 171. 

M tell you, the ignoble intellect cannot think 
the truthy even within its own limits, and when 
it seriously tries ! And of the ignoble intellect 
that does not seriously try, and has even reached 
the " ignobleness " of seriously trying the reverse, 
and of lying with its very tongue, what are we 
to expect?' 20. 177. 

* Ere long, by the appointed curse of Heaven, 
a man's intellect ceases to be capable of dis- 
tinguishing truth, when he permits himself to 
deal in speaking or acting what is false.' 20. 
265. 

(4) * He who is himself a true man, has a 
chance to know the truth of men when he sees 
them; he who is not, has none: — ' 18. 164. 

* Jesting Pilate had not the smallest chance to 
ascertain what was Truth. He could not have 
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known it, had a god shown"lL IIU ' fli!il."'"'"rnick 

serene opacity, thicker than amaurosis, veiled 
those smiling eyes of his to Truth ; the inner 
retina of them was gone paralytic, dead. He 
looked at Truth; and discerned her not, there 
wheie she stood/ 14. 12. 

(S) * Let us remember too, that no earnest 
Man, in any Time, ever spoke what was wholly 
meaningless ; that, in all human convictions, 
much more in all human practices, there was a 
true side, a fraction of truth ; which fraction is 
precisely the thing we want to extract from 
them, if we want anything at all to do with 
them.' lb. 47. 

* The very Truth has to change its vesture, 
from time to time ; and be bom again. But all 
Lies have sentence of death written down against 
them, in Heaven's Chancery itself; and, slowly or 
fast, advance incessantly towards their hour.' 2. 1 99. 

* . . . Where thou findest a Lie that is oppres- 
sing thee, extinguish it. Lies exist there only 
to be extinguished ; they wait and cry earnestly 
for extinction. Think well, meanwhile, in what 
spirit thou wilt do it : not with hatred, with 
headlong selfish violence ; but in clearness of 
heart, with holy zeal, gently, almost with pity. 
Thou wouldst not replace such extinct Lie by 
a new Lie, which a new Injustice of thy own 
were ; the parent of still other Lies ? Whereby 
the latter end of that business were worse than 
the beginning.' 2. 34. 

N 
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(6) *0, were there not a spirit in the word 
of man, as in man himself, that survived the 
audible bodied word, and tended either godward 
or else devilward forevermore, why should he 
trouble himself much with the truth of it, or the 
falsehood of it, except for commercial purposes ? * 
3. 24. 

'What is truth, falsity, human Kingship, 
human Swindlership ? Are the Ten Command- 
ments only a figure of speech, then?' 25. 248. 

* My friend, it was not Beelzebub, nor Mephis- 
topheles, nor Autolycus-Apollo that built this 
world and us; it was Another.* 25. 259. 
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VII. 

God's Judgments. 

(i) ^^^ Ach Gotty when I gazed into these 
Stars, have they not looked-down on me as if 
with pity, from their serene spaces ; like Eyes 
glistening with heavenly tears over the little lot 
of man ! Thousands of human generations, all 
as noisy as our own, have been swallowed-up 
of Time, and there remains no wreck of them 
any more ; and Arcturus and Orion and Sirius 
and the Pleiades are still shining in their courses, 
clear and young, as when the Shepherd first 
noted them in the plain of Shinar."' 1. 126. 

* O ye kind Heavens, azure, beautiful, eternal 
behind your tempests and Time-clouds, is there 
not pity in store for alll' 4. 221. 

'Infinite pity, yet also infinite rigour of law: 
it is so Nature is made/ 13. 88. 

(2) * It is certain the demands of Eternal 
Justice must be fulfilled : in earthly instruments, 
concerned with fulfilling them, there may be all 
degrees of demerit and also of merit, — from that 
of a world-ruffian Attila the Scourge of God, 
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conscious of his own ferocities and cupidities 
alone, to that of a heroic Cromwell, sacredly 
aware that he is, at his soul's peril, doing God's 
Judgments on the enemies of God, in Tredah 
and other severe scenes. If the Laws and 
Judgments are verily those of God, there can be 
no clearer merit than that of pushing them for- 
ward, regardless of the barkings of Gazetteers 
and wayside dogs, and getting them, at the 
earliest term possible, made valid among recal- 
citrant mortals ! ' 31. 35. 

(3) * Oliver Cromwell did believe in God's 
Judgments; and did not believe in the rose- 
water plan of Surgery : — which, in fact, is this 
Editor's case too ! Every idle lie and piece of 
empty bluster this Editor hears, he too, like 
Oliver, has to shudder at it ; has to think : 
" Thou, idle bluster, not true, thou also art 
shutting men's Aiinds against the God's Fact, 
thou wilt issue as a cleft crown to some poor 
man some day ; thou also wilt have to take 
shelter in bogs whither cavalry cannot follow ! " 
— But in Oliver's time, as I say, there was still 
belief in the Judgments of God ; in Oliver's 
time, there was yet no distracted jargon of 
" abolishing Capital Punishments," of Jean-Jacques 
Philanthropy, and universal rose-water in this 
world still so full of sin. Men's notion was, 
not for abolishing punishments, but for making 
laws just : God the Maker's Laws, they con- 
sidered, had not yet got the Punishment abolished 
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from them ! Men had a notion, that the difference 
between Good and Evil was still considerable ; 
— equal to the difference between Heaven and 
Hell. It was a true notion. Which all men 
yet saw, and felt in all fibres of their existence, 
to be true. Only in late decadent generations, 
fast hastening towards radical change or final 
perdition, can such indiscriminate mashing-up of 
Good and Evil into one universal patent-treacle, 
and most unmedical electuary, of Rousseau Senti- 
mentalism, universal Pardon and Benevolence, 
with dinner and drink and one cheer more, take 
effect in our earth. Electuary very poisonous, 
as sweet as it is, and very nauseous ; of which 
Oliver, happier than we, had not yet heard the 
slightest intimation even in dreams.' 16. 143. 

* Reader, even Christian Reader as the title 
goes, hast thou any notion of Heaven and Hell ? 
I rather apprehend, not. Often as the words 
are on our tongue, they have got a fabulous or 
semi-fabulous character for most of us, and pass 
on like a kind of transient similitude, like a 
sound signifying little.* 14. 124. 

(4) *Act with the due degree of perversity, 
you are sure enough of being violently put to 
death, in hospital or highway, — by dyspepsia, 
delirium tremens, or stuck through by the kindled 
rage of your fellow-men ! What can the friend 
of humanity do? — Twaddle in Exeter-hall or 
elsewhere, "till he become a bore to us," and 
perhaps worse!* 12. 43. 
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* Politico-economical benefactor of the species ! 
deceive not thyself with barren sophisms : 
National suffering is, if thou wilt understand 
the words, verily a " judgment of God " ; has 
ever been preceded by national crime.' 10. 84. 

* Why populations suffer for their guilty Kings? 
My ifriend, it is the Populations too that are 
guilty in having such Kings. Reverence, sacred 
Respect for Human Worth, sacred Abhorrence 
of Human Unworth, have you considered what 
it means? These poor Populations have it not, 
or for long generations have had it less and less. 
Hence, by degrees, this sort of " Kings " to them, 
and enormous consequences following!' 26. 294. 

(S) * In new dialect, whatever modified inter- 
pretation we may put upon it, the same must 
be said as in old : " God's judgments are abroad 
in the world " ; and it would much behove many 
of us to know well that the essential fact lies 
there and not elsewhere. If we "sin against 
God," it is most certain " God's Judgments " 
will overtake us. 20. 253. 
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VIII. 

Heaven's Register. 

(i) 'Nature keeps silently a most exact 
Savings-bank, and official register, correct to the 
most evanescent item. Debtor and Creditor, in 
respect to one and all of us ; silently marks 
down. Creditor by such and such an unseen act 
of veracity and heroism : Debtor to such a loud 
blustery blunder, twenty-seven million strong or 
one unit strong, and to all acts and words and 
thoughts executed in consequence of that, — 
Debtor, Debtor, Debtor, day after day, rigorously 
as Fate (for this is Fate that is writing) ; and 
at the end of the account you will have it all 
to pay, my friend; there is the rub!* 20. 174. 

' This used to be a well-known fact ; and 
daily still, in certain edifices, steeple-houses, joss- 
houses, temples sacred or other, everywhere spread 
over the world, we hear some dim mumblement 
of an assertion that such is still, what it was 
always and will forever be, the fact : but me- 
seems it has terribly fallen out of memory 
nevertheless ; and, from Dan to Beersheba, one 
in vain looks out for a man that really in his 
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he Art believes it In his heart he believes, as 
we perceive, that scrip will yield dividends : but 
that Heaven too has an office of account, and 
unerringly marks down, against us or for us, 
whatsoever thing we do or say or think, and 
treasures up the same in regard to every creature, 
— this I do not so well perceive that he believes. 
Poor blockhead, no : he reckons that all payment 
is in money, or approximately representable by 
money ; finds money go a strange course ; dis- 
believes the Parson and his Day of Judgment ; 
discerns not that there is any judgment except 
in the small or big debt court ; and lives (for 
the present) on that strange footing in this 
Universe. The unhappy mortal, what is the 
use of his "civilisations" and his "useful know- 
ledges," if he have forgotten that beginning of 
human knowledge ; the earliest perception of the 
awakened human soul in this world ; the first 
dictate of Heaven's inspiration to all men? I 
cannot account him a man any more ; but only 
a kind of human beaver, who has acquired the 
art of ciphering.' 20. 176. 

* Book-keeping by double entry is admirable, 
and records several things in an exact manner. 
But the Mother-Destinies also keep their Tablets ; 
in Heaven's Chancery also there goes on a record- 
ing; and things, as my Moslem friends say, are 
" written on the iron leaf" ' 

* Your Grace and Plugson, it is like, go to 
Church occasionally : did you never in vacant 
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moments, with perhaps a dull parson droning to 
you, glance into your New Testament, and the 
cash-account stated four times over, by a kind 
of quadruple entry, — in the Four Gospels there ? 
I consider that a cash-account, and balance- 
statement of work done and wages paid, worth 
attending to/ 14. 162. 

*The dishonest speaker, not he only who pur- 
posely utters falsehoods, but he who does not 
purposely, and with sincere heart, utter Truth, 
and Truth alone ; who babbles he knows not 
what, and has clapped no bridle on his tongue, but 
lets it run racket, ejecting chatter and futility, — 
is among the most indisputable malefactors 
omitted, or inserted, in the Criminal Calendar. 
To him that will well consider it, idle speaking 
is precisely the beginning of all HoUowness, Half- 
ness, Infidelity (want of Faithfulness) ; the genial 
atmosphere in which rank weeds of every kind 
attain the mastery over noble fruits in man's 
life, and utterly choke them out : one of the most 
crying maladies of these days, and to be testified 
against, and in all ways to the uttermost with- 
stood. Wise, of a wisdom far beyond our shallow 
depth, was that old precept ; Watch thy tongue ; 
out of it are the issues of Life ! " Man is properly 
an incarnated word'' : the word that he speaks 
is the man himself Were eyes put into our 
head, that we might see ; or only that we might 
fancy, and plausibly pretend, we had seen ? Was 
the tongue suspended there, that it might tell 
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truly what we had seen, and make man the souls'- 
brother of man ; or only that it might utter vain 
sounds, jargon, soul-confusing, and so divide man, 
as by enchanted walls of Darkness, from union 
with man? Thou who wearest that cunning, 
heaven-made organ, a Tongue, think well of this. 
Speak not, I passionately entreat thee, till thy 
thought hath silently matured itself, till thou have 
other than mad and mad-making noises to emit : 
hold thy tongue (thou hast it a-holding) till some 
meaning lie behind, to set it wagging. Consider 
the significance of SILENCE : it is boundless, 
never by meditating to be exhausted; unspeak- 
ably profitable to thee ! Cease that chaotic 
hubbub, wherein thy own soul runs to waste, to 
confused suicidal dislocution and stupor : out of 
Silence comes thy strength. " Speech is silvern. 
Silence is golden ; Speech is human. Silence is 
divine." Fool ! thinkest thou that because no 
Boswell is there with ass-skin and blacklead to 
note thy jargon, it therefore dies and is harmless ? 
Nothing dies, nothing can die. No idlest word 
thou speakest but is a seed cast into Time, and 
grows through all Eternity ! The Recording 
Angel, consider it well, is no fable, but the truest 
of truths : the paper tablets thou canst bum ; 
of the "iron leaf" there is no burning. — Truly, 
if we can permit God Almighty to note down our 
conversation, thinking it good enough for Him, — 
any poor Boswell need not scruple to work his 
will of it' 9. 86. 
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IX. 

Too Much Talking. 

(i) *"Not William the Silent only, but all the 
considerable men I have known, and the mpst 
undiplomatic and unstrategic of these, forbore to 
babble of what they were creating and projecting. 
Nay, in thy own mean perplexities, do thou thyself 
but hold thy tongue for one day : on the morrow, 
how much clearer are thy purposes and duties ; 
what wreck and rubbish have those mute workmen 
within thee swept away, when intrusive noises 
were shut out!"' 1. 150. 

* Fine aspirations, generous convictions, pur- 
poses, — they are thought very fine : but it is good, 
on various accounts, to keep them rather silent ; 
strictly unvocal, except on call of real business ; 
so dangerous are they for becoming conscious of 
themselves ! Most things do not ripen at all 
except underground. And it is a sad but sure 
truth, that every time you speak of a fine purpose, 
especially if with eloquence and to the admiration 
of bystanders, there is the less chance of your ever 
making a fact of it in your poor life.' 24. 265. 
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* Let the young English soul, in whatever 
logic-shop and nonsense-verse establishment of 
an Eton, Oxford, Edinburgh, Halle, Salamanca, 
or other High Finishing-School, he may be 
getting his young idea taught how to speak and 
spout, and print sermons and review-articles, and 
thereby show himself and fond patrons that it 
is an idea, — lay this solemnly to heart ; this is 
my deepest counsel to him ! The idea you have 
once spoken, if it even were an idea, is no 
longer yours ; it is gone from you, so much life 
and virtue is gone, and the vital circulations of 
your self and your destiny and activity are hence- , 
forth deprived of it. If you could not get it j 
spoken, if you could still constrain it into silence, / 
so much the richer are you. Better keep your I 
idea while you can : let it still circulate in your I 
blood, and there fructify ; inarticulately inciting/ 
you to good activities ; giving to your wholw 
spiritual life a ruddier health. When the tim« 
does come for speaking it, you will speak it all \ 
the more concisely, the more expressively, ^ 
appropriately ; and if such a time should never^ 
come, have you not already acted it, and uttereiti 
it as no words can? Think of this, my youyig 
friends ; for there is nothing truer, nothing more 
forgotten in these shabby gold-laced days.* jzO. 

* He that cannot withal keep his mind to hifinself 
cannot practise any considerable thing whatever.* 
13. 203. 
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* Silence, the great Empire of Silence : higher 
than the stars ; deeper than the Kingdoms of 
Death ! It alone is great ; all else is small. — I 
hope we English will long maintain our grand 
talent pour le silenced 13. 206. 

(2) * Talent for Literature, thou hast such a 
talent ? Believe it not, be slow to believe it ! 
To speak, or to write, Nature did not peremp- 
torily order thee ; but to work she did. And 
know this : there never was a talent even for 
real Literature, not to speak of talents lost and 
damned in doing sham Literature, but was 
primarily a talent for something infinitely better 
of the silent kind. Of Literature, in all ways, 
be shy rather than otherwise, at present ! There 
where thou art, work, work ; whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it, — with the hand of a 
man, not of a phantasm ; be that thy unnoticed 
blessedness and exceeding great reward. Thy 
words, let them be few, and well-ordered. Love 
silence rather than speech in these tragic days, 
when, for very speaking, the voice of man has 
fallen inarticulate to man ; and hearts, in this 
loud babbling, sit dark and dumb towards one 
another. Witty, — above all, O be not witty, 
under penalties ; to be wise and true we all are, 
under the terriblest penalties!' 20. 180. 

* Two things here are to be taken into account. 
First, the difference between speaking and 
public speaking; a difference altogether generic. 
Secondly, the wonderful power of a certain 
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audacity, often named impudence. Was it never 
thy hard fortune, good Reader, to attend any 
Meeting convened for Public purposes ; any 
Bible-Society, Reform, Conservative, Thatched- 
Tavem, Hogg Dinner, or other such Meeting ? 
Thou hast seen some full-fed . Long-ear, by free 
determination or on sweet constraint, start to 
his legs, and give voice. Well aware wert thou 
that there was not, had not been, could not be, 
in that entire ass-cranium of his any fraction of 
an idea : nevertheless mark him. If at first an 
ominous haze flit round, and nothing, not even 
nonsense, dwell in his recollection, — heed it not ; 
let him but plunge desperately on, the spell is 
broken. Commonplaces enough are at hand : 
" labour of love," " rights of suffering millions," 
" throne and altar," " divine gift of song," or 
what else it may be ; the Meeting, by its very 
name, has environed itself in a given element of 
Commonplace. But anon, behold how his 
talking-organs get heated, and the friction 
vanishes ; cheers, applauses, with the previous 
dinner and strong drink, raise him to height 
of noblest temper. And now, as for your 
vociferous Dullard, is easiest of all, let him keep 
on the soft, safe parallel course ; parallel to the 
Truth, or nearly so ; for Heaven's sake, not in 
contact with it : no obstacle will meet him _; on 
the favouring given element of Commonplace he 
triumphantly careers.' 10. 103. 

* He that speaks what is really in him, will 
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find men to listen, though under never such 
impediments. Even gossip, springing free and 
cheery from a human heart, this too is a kind 
of veracity and speech ; — much preferable to 
pedantry and inane gray haze!' 14. 43. 

(3) * There is no use for any man's taking-up 
his abode in a house built of glass. A man 
always is to be himself the judge how much of 
his mind he will show to other men ; even to 
those he would have work along with him. 
There are impertinent inquiries made : your rule 
is, to leave the inquirer «;«informed on that 
matter ; not, if you can help it, /w/jinformed, 
but precisely as dark as he was ! This, could 
one hit the right phrase of response, is what 
the wise and faithful man would aim to answer 
in such a case.' 13. 202. 

* . ; . What a deadening and killing circumstance 
is it in the career of amiability, that you are 
bound not to be communicative of your inner 
man, but perpetually and strictly the reverse ! ' 
25. 92. 

(4) * Surely judges there have been who did 
not much admire the " Bible of Modern Litera- 
ture," or anything you could distil from it, in 
contrast with the ancient Bibles ; and found that 
in the matter of speaking, our far best excellence, 
where that could be obtained, was excellent 
silence, which means endurance and exertion, 
and good work with lips closed ; and that our 
tolerablest speech was of the nature of honest 
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commonplace introduced where indispensable, 
which only set-up for being brief and true, and 
could not be mistaken for excellent/ 20. 148. 

*Good Heavens, from the wisest Thought of 
a man to the actual truth of a Thing as it 
lies in Nature, there is, one would suppose, a 
sufficient interval ! Consider it, — and what other 
intervals we introduce ! The faithfulest, most 
glowing word of a man is but an imperfect 
image of the thought, such as it is, that dwells 
within him ; his best word will never but with 
error convey his thought to other minds : and 
then between his poor thought and Nature's 
Fact, which is the Thought of the Eternal, there 
may be supposed to lie some discrepancies, 
some shortcomings ! Speak your sincerest, think 
your wisest, there is still a great gulf between 
you and the fact And now, do not speak 
your sincerest, and, what will inevitably follow 
out of that—?' 20. 172. 

* Which is the lion^s-skin ; which is the real 
lion ? Let a man, if he is prudent, ascertair;. 
that before speaking ; — but above and beyond 
all things, let him ascertain it, and stand 
valiantly to it when ascertained!' 21. 207. 
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Respectability. 



(i) * That very spectacle of an Immortal Nature, 
with faculties and destiny extending through 
Eternity, hampered and bandaged up, by nurses, 
pedagogues, posturemasters, and the tongues of 
innumerable old women (named "force of public 
opinion ") ; by prejudice, custom, want of know- 
ledge, want of money, want of strength, into, say, 
the meagre Pattern-Figure that, in these days, 
meets you in all thoroughfares : a " god-created 
Man," all but abnegating the character of Man ; 
forced to exist, automatised, mummy-wise (scarcely 
in rare moments audible or visible from amid his 
wrappages and cerements), as Gentleman or Gig- 
man ; ^ and so selling his birthright of Eternity 
for the three daily meals, poor at best, which 
Time yields : — is not this spectacle itself highly 
romantic, tragical, if we had eyes to look at it ? ' 
10. 131. 

^ * I always considered him a respectable man. — What do 
you mean by . respectable ? He kept a Gig.' ThurtelPs 
Trial 
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* Income of 100/ a year, and no dry-rot in the 
soul of you anywhere ; income of 1 00,000/ a year, 
and nothing but dry and wet-rot in the soul of 
you (ugly appetites, unveracities, blusterous con- 
ceits, — and probably, as symbol of all things, a 
potbelly to your poor body itself) : Oh, my 
friends!' 26. 145. 

*The man goes through his prescribed fugle- 
motions at church and elsewhere, keeping his 
conscience and sense of decency at ease thereby ; 
and in some empty part of his brain, if he have 
fancy left, or brain other than a beaver's, there 
goes on occasionally some dance of dreamy 
hypotheses, sentimental echoes, shadows, and other 
inane make-believes, — which I think are quite the 
contrary of a possession to him ; leading to no 
clear Faith, or divine life-and-death Certainty of 
any kind ; but to a torpid species of delirium 
somnians and delirium stertens rather. In his 
head or in his heart this man has of available 
religion none/ 20. 267. 

* Smooth-shaven Respectabilities not a few one 
finds, that are not good for much. Small thanks 
to a man for keeping his hands clean, who would 
not touch the work but with gloves on ! ' 
13. 193. 

* Examine the man who lives in misery because 
he does not shine above other men ; who goes 
about producing himself, pruriently anxious about 
his gifts and claims ; struggling to force every- 
body for God's sake, to acknowledge him a great 
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man, and set him over the heads of men ! Such 
a creature is among the wretchedest sights seen 
under this sun. A great man ? A poor morbid 
prurient empty man ; fitter for the ward of a 
hospital, than for a throne among men. I advise 
you to keep-out of his way. He cannot walk 
on quiet paths ; unless you will look at him, 
wonder at him, write paragraphs about him, he 
cannot live. It is the emptiness of the man, not 
his greatness. Because there is nothing in him- 
self, he hungers and thirsts that you would find 
something in him. In good truth, I believe no 
great man, not so much as a genuine man who 
had health and real substance in him of whatever 
magnitude, was ever much tormented in this way.' 
13. 205. 

* Wretched mortal, who with a single eye to 
be " respectable " forever sittest cobbling together 
two Inconsistencies, which stick not for an hour, 
but require ever new gluten and labour, — will 
it, by no length of experience, no bounty of Time 
or Chance, be revealed to thee that Truth is of 
Heaven, and Falsehood is of Hell ; that if thou 
cast not from thee the one or the other, thy 
existence is wholly an Illusion and optical and 
tactual Phantasm ; that properly thou existest not 
at all ? Respectable ! What, in the Devil's name, 
is the use of Respectability, with never so many 
gigs and silver spoons, if thou inwardly art the 
pitifulest of all men? I would thou wert either 
cold or hot' 10. 68. 
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I. 



Creeds : Formulas. 

(i) * Man is a bom idol-worshipper, stgkt- 
worshipper ; so sensuous-imaginative is he ; and 
also partakes much of the nature of the ape/ 
4. 193. 

* Blamable Idolatry is Cant, and even what 
one may call Sincere-Cant. Sincere-Cant : that 
is worth thinking of! Every sort of Worship 
ends with this phasis/ 13. 114. 

* Formulas all begin by being full of substance; 
you may call them the skm, the articulation 
into shape, into limbs and skin, of a substance 
that is already there : tAey had not been there 
otherwise. Idols, as we said, are not idolatrous 
till they become doubtful, empty for the wor- 
shipper's heart. Much as we talk against 
Formulas, I hope no one of us is ignorant 
withal of the high significance of true Formulas ; 
that they were, and will ever be, the indispens- 

ablest furniture of our habitation in this world * 

13. 167. 
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* The most rigorous Puritan has his Confes- 
sion of Faith, and intellectual Representation of 
Divine things, and worships thereby ; thereby is 
worship first made possible for him. All creeds, 
liturgies, religious forms, conceptions that fitly 
invest religious feelings, are in this sense eidola, 
things seen. Al l worship whatsoever must pro- 
ceed byS^onbols^^^b^^^^^ 

Idol atry is comp^^ <-*^^^^ q*^^ <-^** wey^fif I dolatry 
is only more idolatrous.' 13. 112. 

(2) * Formulas too, as we call them, have a 
reality in Human Life. They are real as the 
very skin and muscular tissue of a Man's Life ; 
and a most blessed indispensable thing, so long 
as they have vitality withal, and are a living 
skin and tissue to him!' 14. 109. 
- ^^^nd yet, again, when a man's Formulas 
become dead\ as all Formulas, in the progress 
of living growth, are very sure to do!' 14. 
109. 

* . . . Habit is our primal, fundamental law ; 
Habit and Imitation, there is nothing more 
perennial in us than these two. They are the 
source of all Working and all Apprenticeship, 
of all Practice and all Learning, in this world.' 

* Yes, the wise man too speaks, and acts, in 
Formulas ; all men do so. And in general, 
the more completely cased with Formulas a man 
may be, the safer, happier is it for him.' 14. 
no. 

* There is no mortal extant, out of the depths 
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of Bedlam, but lives all skinned, thatched, covered 
over with Formulas ; and is, as it were, held in 
from delirium and the Inane by his Formulas ! 
They are withal the most beneficent, indispens- 
able of human equipments : blessed he who has 
a skin and tissues, so it be a living one, and 
the heart-pulse everywhere discernible through 
it* 14. III. 

* Men had noses, at one time ; and smelt the 
horror of a deceased reality fallen putrid, of a 
once dear verity become mendacious, phantasmal ; 
but they have, to an immense degree, lost that 
organ since, and are now living comfortably 
cheek-by-jowl with lies.' 25. 244. 

(4) 'Old godlike Calvinism declares that its 
old body is now fallen to tatters, and done ; 
and its mournful ghost, disembodied, seeking new 
embodiment, pipes again in the winds ; — a ghost 
and spirit as yet, but heralding new Spirit- 
worlds, and better Dynasties than the Dollar 
one.' 14. 253. 

* Salvation lies not in tight-lacing, in these 
times ; — how far from that, in any province 
whatsoever!' 14. 34. 

* The wise man may now everywhere discern 
that he must found on his manhood, not on the 
garnitures of his manhood.' 4. 264. 

* How strangely do modes, creeds, formularies, 
and the date and place of a man's birth, modify 
the figure of the man!' 14. 108. 

(5) 'Theories are demonstrably true in the 
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way of logic ; and then in the way of practice 
they prove true or else not true : but here is 
the grand experiment, Do they turn out well ? 
What boots it that a man's creed is the wisest, 
that his system of principles is the superfinest, 
if, when set to work, the life of him does nothing 
but jar, and fret itself into holes? They are 
untrue in that, were it in nothing else, these 
principles of his ; openly convicted of untruth/ 
11. 47. 

*As the briefest definition, one might say 
Forms which grow round a substance, if we 
rightly understand that, will correspond to the 
real nature and purport of it, will be true, good ;| 
forms which are consciously put round a sub- 
stance, bad. I invite you to reflect on this.' 
13. 189. 

* Highest of all Symbols are those wherein 
the Artist or Poet has risen into Prophet, and 
all men can recognise a present God, and wor- 
ship the same : I mean religious Symbols. 
Various enough have been such religious Sym- 
bols, what we call RELIGIONS ; as men stood in 
this stage of culture or the other, and could 
worse or better body-forth the Godlike : some 
Symbols with a transient intrinsic worth ; many 
with only an extrinsic. If thou ask to what 
height man has carried it in this manner, look 
on our divinest Symbol : on Jesus of Nazareth, 
and his Life, and his Biography, and what 
followed therefrom. Higher has the human 
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Thought not yet reached : this is Christianity 
and Christendom ; a Symbol of quite perennial, 
infinite character ; whose significance will ever 
demand to be anew inquired into, and anew 
made manifest' 1. 155. 
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II. 



Hero-worship. 



(i) *To be practically reverent of Human 
Worth to the due extent, and abhorrent of 
Human Want of Worth in the like proportion, 
do you understand that art at all? I fear, not, 
— or that you are much forgetting it again ! 
Human Merit, do you really love it enough^ 
think you ; — human Scoundrelism (brought to 
the dock for you, and branded as scoundrel), 
do you even abhor it enough? Without that 
reverence and its corresponding opposite-pole of 
abhorrence, there is simply no possibility left. 
That, my friend, is the outcome and summary 
of all virtues in this world, for a man or for a 
Nation of men. It is the supreme strength and 
glory of a Nation ; — without which, indeed, all 
other strengths, and enormities of bullion and 
arsenals and warehouses, are no strength. None, 
I should say ; — and are oftenest even the reverse! 
30. 251. 

* That a man be loved the better by men the 
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nearer they come to him : is not this the fact 
of all facts?' 10. 233. 

(2) *" Remark, however, as illustrative of several 
things, and more to the purpose here, that man 
does in strict speech always remain the clearest 
symbol of the Divinity to man." Friend Novalis, 
the devoutest heart I knew, and of purest depth, 
has not scrupled to call man, what the Divine 
Man is called in Scripture, a " Revelation in the 
Flesh." " There is but one temple in the world," 
says he, "and that is the body of man. Bend- 
ing before men is a reverence done to this 
revelation in the flesh. We touch heaven when 
we lay our hand on a human body." In which 
notable words a reader that meditates them may 
find such meaning and scientific accuracy as will 
surprise him.' 9. 136. 

*... Great men, in particular spiritually great 
men (for all men have a spirit to guide, though 
all have not kingdoms to govern and battles to 
fight), are the men universally imitated and 
learned of, the glass in which whole generations 
survey and shape themselves/ 9. 140. 

(3) * I say great men are still admirable ; I 
say there is, at bottom, nothing else admirable ! 
No nobler feeling than this of admiration for 
one higher than himself dwells in the breast of 
man. It is to this hour, and at all hours, the 
vivifying influence in man's life. Religion I find 
stands upon it ; not Paganism only, but far 
higher and truer religions, — all religion hitherto 
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known. Hero-worship, heartfelt prostrate admira- 
tion, submission ; burning, boundless, for a noblest 
godlike Form of Man, — is not that the germ of 
Christianity itself? The greatest of all Heroes 
is One — whom we do not name here ! Let] 
sacred silence meditate that sacred matter ; yoi 
will find it the ultimate perfection of a principlj 
extant throughout man's whole history on eartl 
13. ^o. 

* Not a May-game is this man's life ; but a 
battle and a march, a warfare with principalities 
and powers. No idle promenade through fragrant 
orange-groves and green flowery spaces, waited on 
by the choral Muses and the rosy Hours : it is a 
stem pilgrimage through burning sandy solitudes, 
through regions of thick-ribbed ice. He walks 
among men, loves men, with inexpressible soft 
pity, — as they cannot love him : but his soul 
dwells in solitude, in the uttermost parts of 
Creation. In green oases by the palm-tree 
wells, he rests a space ; but anon he has to 
journey forward, escorted by the Terrors and 
the Splendours, the Archdemons and Archangels. 
All Heaven, all Pandemonium are his escort. 
The stars keen-glancing, from the Immensities, 
send tidings to him ; the graves, silent with 
their dead, from the Eternities. Deep calls for 
him unto Deep.' 

* Thou, O world, how wilt thou secure thyself 
against this man ? Thou canst not hire him 
by thy guineas ; nor by thy gibbets and law- 
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penalties restrain him. He eludes thee like a 
Spirit. Thou canst not forward him, thou canst 
not hinder him. Thy penalties, thy poverties, 
neglects, contumelies : behold, all these are good 
for him. Come to him as an enemy ; turn from 
him as an unfriend ; only do not this one thing, 
or— infect him not with thy own delusion : the 
benign Genius, were it by very death, shall 
guard him against this ! — What wilt thou do 
with him? He is above thee, like a god. 
Thou, in thy stupendous three-inch pattens, art 
under him. He is thy born king, thy conqueror 
and supreme lawgiver : not all the guineas and 
cannons, and leather and prunella, under the 
sky can save thee from him. Hardest thick- 
skinned Mammon-world, ruggedest Caliban shall 
obey him, or become not Caliban but a cramp. 
Oh, if in this man, whose eyes can flash Heaven's 
lightning, and make all Calibans into a cramp, 
there dwelt not, as the essence of his very 
being, a God*s justice, human Nobleness, Veracity 
and Mercy, — I should tremble for the world. 
But his strength, let us rejoice to understand, 
is even this : The quantity of Justice, of Valour 
and Pity that is in him. To hypocrites and 
tailored quacks in high places his eyes are 
lightning ; but they melt in dewy pity softer 
than a mother's to the down-pressed, maltreated ; 
in his heart, in his great thought, is a sanctuary 
for all the wretched. This world's improvement 
is forever sure.' 
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* " Man of Genius ? " Thou hast small notion, 
meseems, O Maecenas Twiddledee, of what a 
Man of Genius is. Read in thy New Testament 
and elsewhere, — if, with floods of mealy-mouthed 
inanity ; with miserable froth-vortices of Cant 
now several centuries old, thy New Testament 
is not all bedimmed for thee. Canst thou read 
in thy New Testament at all? The Highest 
Man of Genius, knowest thou him ; Godlike and 
a God to this hour? His crown a Crown of 
Thorns? Thou fool, with thy empty Godhoods, 
Apotheosis edgegilt ; the Crown of Thorns made 
into a poor jewel-room crown, fit for the head 
of blockheads ; the bearing of the Cross changed 
to a riding in the Long- Acre Gig ! Pause in 
thy mass-chantings, in thy litanyings, and Cal- 
muck prayings by machinery ; and pray, if 
noisily, at least in a more human manner. How 
with thy rubrics and dalmatics, and clothwebs 
and cobwebs, and with thy stupidities and gro- 
velling baseheartedness, hast thou hidden the 
Holiest into all but invisibility ! — ' 

* " Man of Genius " : O Maecenas Twiddledee, 
hast thou any notion what a Man of Genius is? 
Genius is "the inspired gift of God." It is the 
clearer presence of God Most High in a man. 
Dim, potential in all men ; in this man it has 
become clear, actual. So says John Milton, who 
ought to be a judge ; so answer him the Voices 
of all Ages and all Worlds. Wouldst thou 
commune with such a one? Be his real peer. 
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then : does that lie in thee ? Eaiow thyself and 
thy real and thy apparent place, and know him 
and his real and his apparent place, and act in 
some noble conformity with all that What ! 
The star-fire of the Empyrean shall eclipse itself, 
and illuminate magic-lanterns to amuse grown 
children? He, the god-inspired, is to twang 
harps for thee, and blow through scrannel-pipes, 
to soothe thy sated soul with visions of new, 
still wider Eldorados, Houri Paradises, richer 
Lands of Cockaigne? Brother, this is not he; 
this is a counterfeit, this twangling, jangling, 
vain, acrid, scrannel-piping man. Thou dost well 
to say with sick Saul, " It is nought, such harp- 
ing!" — ^and in sudden rage, to grasp thy spear, 
and try if thou canst pin such a one to the 
wall. King Saul was mistaken in his man, but 
thou art right in thine. It is the due of such 
a one : nail him to the wall, and leave him 
there. So ought copper shillings to be nailed 
on counters ; copper geniuses on walls, and left 
there for a sign!...' 14. 249. 

(4) ' Understand it well, this of "hero-worship" 
was the primary creed, and has intrinsically been 
the secondary and ternary, and will be the ulti- 
mate and final creed of mankind ; indestructible, 
changing in shape, but in essence unchangeable; 
whereon oolities. religions, loyalties, a nd all high- 
est human interests have been and can be built, 
as on a rock that will endure while man endures.' 
11. 23. 
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* Find great men if you can ; if you cannot, 
still quit not the search ; in defect of great men, 
let there be noted men, in such number, to such 
degree of intensity as the public appetite can 
tolerate.' 11. 23. 

* It is certain, whatever gods or fetishes a man 
may have about him, and pay tithes to, and 
mumble prayers to, the real " religion " that is 
in him is his practical Hero-worship. Whom or 
what do you in your very soul admire, and 
strive to imitate and emulate ; is it God's ser- 
vant or the Devil's? Clearly this is the whole 
question. There is no other religion in the man 
which can be of the slightest consequence in 
comparison. Theologies, doxologies, orthodoxies, 
heterodoxies, are not of moment except as sub- 
sidiary towards a good issue in this ; if they 
help well in it, they are good ; if not well or 
at all, they are nothing or bad.' 20. 237. 

' Rituals, Liturgies, Creeds, Hierarchies ; all 
this is not religion ; all this, were it dead as 
Odinism, as Fetishism, does not kill religion at 
all ! It is Stupidity alone, with never so many 
rituals, that kills religion.' 14. 196. 

(S) * From the stormful trampling-down of 
Sham Human Worth, and casting it with wrath 
and scorn into the meltingpot, onward to the 
silent sad repentant recognition of Real Human 
Worth, and the capability of again doing that 
some pious reverence, some reverence which were 
not practically worse than none : have you 
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measured what an interval is there? Centuries 
of desperate wrestle against Earth and Hell, on 
the part of all the brave men that are born. 
Too true this, though figuratively spoken ! 
Perilous tempestuous struggle and pilgrimage, 
continual marching battle with the mud-serpents 
of this Earth and the demons of the Pit — cen- 
turies of such a marching fight (continually along 
the edge of Red Republic too, and the Abyss) 
as brave men were not often called to in His- 
tory before ! — And the brave men will not yet 
so much as gird on their harness? They sit 
indolently saying, " It is already all as it can 
be, as it was wont to be : and universal suffrage 
and tremendous cheers will manage it!..."' 20. 

239. 

* Clear away the dust from your eyes, and you 

will ask this question. What is the Bible of a 
Nation, the practically-credited God*s-Message to 
a Nation ? Is it not, beyond all else, the 
authentic Biography of its Heroic Souls? This 
is the real record of the Appearapces of God in 
the History of a Nation ; this, which all men to 
the very marrow of their bones can believe^ and 
which teaches all men what the nature of the 
Universe, when you go to work in it, really is' 
20. 239. 

* " Great Men are the inspired (speaking a 
acting) Texts of that divine BOOK OF Revela- 
tions, whereof a Chapter is completed from epoch 
to epoch, and by some named History ; to 
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which inspired Texts your numerous talented 
men, and your innumerable untalented men, are 
the better or worse exegetic Commentaries, and 
wagonload of too-stupid, heretical or orthodox, 
weekly Sermons. For my study, the inspired 
Texts themselves."* 1. 122. 



The Bible. 

(r) 'The Hebrew Bible, is it not, before all 
things, true, as no other Book ever was or will 
be.' 20. 274. 

' The Bible itself has, in all changes of theory 
about it, this as its highest distinction, that it 
is the truest of all Books ; — Book springing every 
word of it, from the intensest convictions, from 
the very heart's core, of those who penned it. . . .' 
12. 221. 

(2) 'To the " Worship of Sorrow" ascribe 
what origin and genesis thou pleasest, has not 
that Worship originated, and been generated ; is 
it not here} Feel it in thy heart, and then say 
whether it is of God ! This is Belief ; all else 
is Opinion, — for which latter whoso will, let him 
worry and be worried.' 

' " Neither," observes he elsewhere, " shall ye tear- 
out one another's eyes, stru^ling over " Plenary 
Inspiration," and suchlike : try rather to get a 
little even Partial Inspiration, each of you for 
himself. One Bible I know, of whose Plenary 
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Inspiration doubt is not so much as possible ; 
nay with my own eyes I saw the God's-Hand 
writing it : thereof all other Bibles are but 
Leaves, — say, in Picture-Writing to assist the 
weaker faculty."' 1. 134. 

(3) *Ask yourselves, What are the eternal 
covenants which you can believe, and dare not 
for your life's sake but go and observe? These 
are your Bible, your God's Word such as it may 
be/ 20. 275. 

* . . . My friend, I have to speak in crude 
language, the wretched times being dumb and 
deaf: and if thou find no truth under this but 
the phantom of an extinct Hebrew one, I at 
present cannot help it.' 20. 276. 
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IV. 



ChuFches. 

(i) * There is not a hamlet where poor peasants 
congregate, but, by one means and another, a 
Church-Apparatus has been got together, — roofed 
edifice, with revenues and belfries ; pulpit, reading- 
desk, with Books and Methods : possibility, in 
short, and strict prescription. That a man 
stand there and speak of spiritual things to 
men. It is beautiful ; — even in its great ob- 
scuration and decadence, it is among the beauti- 
fulest, most touching objects one sees on the 
Earth. This Speaking Man has indeed, in these 
times, wandered terribly from the point ; has, 
alas, as it were, totally lost sight of the point : 
yet, at bottom, whom have we to compare with 
him ? Of all public functionaries boarded and 
lodged on the Industry of Modem Europe, is 
there one worthier of the board he has ? A man 
even professing, and never so languidly making 
still some endeavour, to save the souls of men : 
contrast him with a man professing to do little 
but shoot the partridges of men ! I wish he 
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could find the point again, this Speaking One ; 
and stick to it with tenacity, with deadly energy ; 
for there is need of him yet ! The Speaking 
Function, this of Truth coming to us with a 
living voice, nay in a living shape, and as a 
concrete practical exemplar : this, with all our 
Writing and Printing Functions, has a perennial 
place. Could he but find the point again, — take 
the old spectacles off his nose, and looking up 
discover, almost in contact with him, what 
the real Satanas, and soul-devouring, world- 
devouring Devi/, now is ! Original Sin and 
suchlike are bad enough, I doubt not : but 
distilled Gin, dark Ignorance, Stupidity, dark 
Corn-Laws, Bastille and Company, what are 
they ! IVi/l he discover our new real Satan, 
whom he has to fight ; or go on droning through 
his old nose-spectacles about old extinct Satans ; 
and never see the real one, till he /ee/ him at 
his own throat and ours? That is a question, 
for the world!* 14. 208. 

* To " teach " religion, the first thing needful, 
and also the last and the only thing, is finding 
of a man who Aas religion. All else follows 
from this, church-building, church-extension, what- 
ever else is needful follows ; without this nothing 
will follow/ 11. 179. 

* Nay, a man preaching from his earnest sou/ 
into the earnest sou/s of men : is rtot this vir- 
tually the essence of all Churches whatsoever? 
The nakedest, savagest reality, I say, is preferable 
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to any semblance, however dignified. Besides, 
it will clothe itself with due semblance by and 
by, if it be real. No fear of that ; actually no 
fear at all. Given the living man, there will be 
found clothes for him ; he will find himself 
clothes. But the suit-of-clothes pretending that 
it is both clothes and man — !' 13. 190. 

'That certain human souls, hving on this 
practical Earth, should think to save themselves 
and a ruined world by noisy theoretic demon- 
strations and laudations of the Church, instead 
of some unnoisy, unconscious, but practical, total, 
heart-and-soul demonstration of a Church : this, 
in the circle of revolving ages, this also was a 
thing we were to see. A kind of penultimate 
thing, precursor of very strange consummations; 
last thing but one? If there is no atmosphere, 
what will it serve a man to demonstrate the 
excellence of lungs?' 14. loi. 

(2) 'The time, indeed, is come when much 
that was once found visibly subsistent Without 
must anew be sought for Within ; many a human 
feeling, indestructible and to man's well-being 
indispensable, which once manifested itself in 
expressive forms to the Sense, now lies hidden 
in the formless depths of the Spirit, or at best 
struggles out obscurely in forms become super- 
annuated, altogether inexpressive and unrecog- 
nisable ; from which paralysed imprisoned state, 
often the best effort of the thinker is required, 
and moreover were well applied, to deliver it. 
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For if the Present is to be the " living sum- 
total of the whole Past," nothing that ever lived 
in the Past must be let wholly die ; whatsoever 
was done, whatsoever was said or written afore- 
time was done and written for our edification/ 

9. 134. 

* Good also to do what you can with old 
Churches and practical Symbols of the Noble : 
nay quit not the burnt ruins of them while you 
find there is still gold to be dug there. But, on 
the whole, do not think you can, by logicar 
alchymy, distil astral spirits from them ; or if 
you could, that said astral spirits, or defunct 
logical phantasms, could serve you in anything. 
What the light of your mind, which is the direct 
inspiration of the Almighty, pronounces incred- 
ible, — that, in God's name, leave uncredited ; at 
your peril do not try believing that. No subtlest 
hocus-pocus of " reason " versus " understanding " 
will avail for that feat ; — and it is terribly perilous 
to try it in these provinces!' 21. 52. 

* Candid readers have not lately met with any 
man who had less notion to interfere with their 
Thirty-Nine or other Church- Articles ; wherewith, 
very helplessly as is like, they may have struggled 
to form for themselves some not inconceivable 
hypothesis about this Universe, and their own 
Existence there. Superstition, my friend, is far 
from me ; Fanaticism, for any Fanum likely to 
arise soon on this Earth, is far. A man's Church- 
Articles are surely articles of price to him ; and 
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in these times one has to be tolerant of many 
strange " Articles," and of many still stranger 
" No- Articles," which go about placarding them- 
selves in a very distracted manner, — the numerous 
long placard- poles, and questionable infirm paste- 
pots, interfering with one's peaceable thoroughfare 
sometimes!* 14. 194. 

(3) * A poor man that would save his soul 
alive is reduced to the sad necessity of sharply 
trying his gods whether they are divine or not ; 
which is a terrible pass for mankind, and 
lays an awful problem upon each man/ 20. 
254. 

* It is well said, in every sense, that a man's 
religion is the chief fact with regard to him. A 
man's, or a nation of men's. By religion I do 
not mean here the church-creed which he pro- 
fesses, the articles of faith which he will sign 
and, in words or otherwise, assert ; not this 
wholly, in many cases not this at all. We see 
men of all kinds of professed creeds attain to 
almost all degrees of worth or worthlessness under 
each or any of them. This is not what I call 
religion, this profession and assertion ; which is 
often only a profession and assertion from the 
outworks of the man, from the mere argumentative 
region of him, if even so deep as that. But the 
thing a man does practically believe (and this 
is often enough without asserting it even to him- 
self, much less to others) ; the thing a man does 
practically lay to heart, and know for certain. 
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concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
Universe, and his duty and destiny there, that 
is in all cases the primary thing for him, and 
creatively determines all the rest. That is his 
religion ; or, it may be, his mere scepticism and 
no-religion : the manner it is in which he feels 
himself to be spiritually related to the Unseen 
World or No- World ; and I say, if you tell me 
what that is, you tell me to a very great extent 
what the man is, what the kind of things he 
will do is/ 13. 2. 

*...For man's true advantage, not the outward 
condition of his life, but the inward and spiritual, 
is of prime influence ; not the form of Govern- 
ment he lives under, and the power he can 
accumulate there, but the Church he is a member 
of, and the degree of moral elevation he can 
acquire by means of its instruction. Church 
History, then, did it speak wisely, would have 
momentous secrets to teach us : nay, in its 
highest degree, it were a sort of continued Holy 
Writ ; our Sacred Books being, indeed, only a 
History of the primeval Church, as it first arose 
in man's soul, and symbolically embodied itself 
in his external life. How far our actual Church 
Historians fall below such unattainable standards, 
nay below quite attainable approximations thereto, 
we need not point out' 7. 261. 

* Church indeed, — alas, the endless talk and 
struggle we have had of High-Church, Low- 
Church, Church-Extension, Church-in-Danger : we 
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invite the Christian reader to think whether it 
has not been a too miserable screech-owl phantasm 
of talk and struggle, as for a "Church," — which 
one had rather not define at present T 14. 144. 



V. 

Church Catechisms. 

(i) * Perhaps the Great God means something 
other and farther than you^ yet imagine. Per- 
haps in His infinite Thought, and Scheme that 
reaches through Eternities, there may be ele- 
ments which the Westminster Assembly has not 
jotted down? Perhaps these reverend learned 
persons, debating at Four shillings and sixpence 
a day, did not get to the bottom of the Bottom- 
less, after all? Perhaps this Universe was not 
entirely built according to the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, but by other ground-plans 
withal, not yet entirely brought to paper any- 
where, in Westminster or out of it, that I hear 
of? O my reverend Scotch friends!../ 17. 69. 

* Half a century ago, and down from Father 
Adam's time till then, the Universe, wherever I 
could hear tell of it, was wont to be of some- 
what abstruse nature; by no means carrying its 
secret written on its face, legible to every 
passer-by ; on the contrary, obstinately hiding its 

^The Westminster Assembly. 
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secret from all foolish, slavish, wicked, insincere 
persons, and partially disclosing it to the wise 
and noble-minded alone, whose number was not 
the majority in my time!' 20. 15. 

(2) * " The authentic Church-Catechism of our 
present century has not yet fallen into my 
hands/" 1. 131. 

* Piety to God, the nobleness that inspires a 
human soul to struggle Heavenward, cannot be 
" taught " by the most exquisite catechisms, or 
the most industrious preachings and drillings. 
No ; alas, no. Only by far other methods, — 
chiefly by silent continual Example, silently 
waiting for the favourable mood and moment, 
and aided then by a kind of miracle, well 
enough named " the grace of God," — can that 
sacred contagion pass from soul into soul.' 23. 

44. 

(3) * We profess ourselves unfriendly to no 

mode of communicating Truth ; which we rejoice 
to meet with in all shapes, from that of the 
child's Catechism to the deepest poetical Alle- 
gory. ...' 6. 129. 



VI. 



Praise and Prayer^ 

(i) *To "sing the praise of God," that, you 
will find, if you can interpret old words, and see 
what new things they mean, was always, and 
will always be, the business of the singer. He 
who forsakes that business, and, wasting our 
divinest gifts, sings the praise of Chaos, what 
shall we say of him !* 12. 124. 

* Reader, art thou one of a thousand, able still 
to read a Psalm of David, and catch some echo 
of it through the old dim centuries ; feeling far 
off, in thy own heart, what it once was to other 
hearts made as thine? To sing it attempt not, 
for it \s impossible in this late time ; only know 
that it once was sung.' 12. 124. 

( I ) * Cromwell's habit of prayer is a notable 
feature of him. All his great enterprises were 
commenced with prayer. In dark inextricable- 
looking difficulties, his Officers and he used to 
assemble, and pray alternately, for hours, for 
days, till some definite resolution rose among 
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them, some " door of hope," as they would name 
it, disclosed itself. Consider that. In tears, in 
fervent prayers, and cries to the great God, to 
have pity on them, to make His light shine 
before them. They, armed Soldiers of Christ, as 
they felt themselves to be ; a little band of 
Christian Brothers, who had drawn the sword 
against a great black devouring world not 
Christian, but Mammonish, Devilish, — they cried 
to God in their straits, in their extreme need, 
not to forsake the Cause that was His. The 
light which now rose upon them, — how could a 
human soul, by any means at all, get better 
light ? Was not the purpose so formed like to 
be precisely the best, wisest, the one to be 
followed without hesitation any more? To them 
it was as the shining of Heaven's own Splendour 
in the waste-howling darkness ; the Pillar of 
Fire by night, that was to guide them on their 
desolate perilous way. IVas it not such? Can 
a man's soul, to this hour, get guidance by any 
other method than intrinsically by that same, — 
devout prostration of the earnest struggling soul 
before the Highest, the Giver of all Light : be 
such prayer a spoken, articulate, or be it a 
voiceless, inarticulate one? There is no other 
method. " Hypocrisy " ? One begins to be weary 
of all that They who call it so, have no right 
to speak on such matters. They never formed 
a purpose, what one can call a purpose. They 
went about balancing expediences, plausibilities ; 
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gathering votes, advices; they never were alone 
with the truth of a thing at all....' 13. 201. 

(2) *What thousand thousand articulate, semi- 
articulate, earnest-stammering Prayers ascending 
up to Heaven, from hut and cell, in many 
lands, in many centuries, from the fervent 
kindled souls of innumerable men, each strug- 
gling to pour itself forth incompletely, as it 
might, before the incompletest Liturgy could be 
compiled !' 14. 1 12. 

*... There is, at worst, one Liturgy which does 
remain forever unexceptionable : that of Praying 
(as the old Monks did withal) by Working! 
14. 200. 



VII. 



Puritanism. 

(i) *They^ tell us, It was a sorrowful thing 
to consider that the foundation of our English 
Liberties should have been laid by " Superstition." 
These Puritans came forward with Calvinistic 
incredible Creeds, Anti-Laudisms, Westminster 
Confessions ; demanding, chiefly of all, that they 
should have liberty to worship in their own way. 
Liberty to tax themselves : that was the thing 
they should have demanded ! It was Superstition, 
Fanaticism, disgraceful ignorance of Constitutional 
Philosophy to insist on the other thing ! — Liberty 
to tax oneself? Not to pay-out money from 
your pocket except on reason shown? No 
century, I think, but a rather barren one would 
have fixed on that as the first right of man ! 
I should say, on the contrary, A just man will 
generally have better cause than money in what 
shape soever, before deciding to revolt against 
his Government. Ours is a most confused world; 
in which a good man will be thankful to see 

^ The Sceptics of the Eighteenth Century. 
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any kind of Government maintain itself in a not 
insupportable manner : and here in England, to 
this hour, if he is not ready to pay a great 
many taxes which he can see very small reason 
in, it will not go well with him, I think ! He 
must try some other climate than this.' 13. 
194. 

* . . . The eye sees in all things " what it 
brought with it the means of seeing." A god- 
less century, looking back on centuries that were 
godly, produces portraitures more miraculous than 
any other. All was inane discord in the Past ; 
brute Force bore rule everywhere ; Stupidity, 
savage Unreason, fitter for Bedlam than for a 
human World ! Whereby indeed it becomes 
sufficiently natural that the like qualities, in new 
sleeker habiliments, should continue in our time 
to rule.' 14. 205. 

* Scepticism writing about Belief may have 
great gifts ; but it is really ultra vires there. It 
is Blindness laying-down the Laws of Optics.' 
13. 216. 

(2) * Our ancient Puritan Reformers were, as 
all Reformers that will ever much benefit this 
Earth are always, inspired by a Heavenly Pur- 
pose. To see God's own Law, then universally 
acknowledged for complete as it stood in the 
holy Written Book, made good in this world ; to 
see this, or the true unwearied aim and struggle 
towards this : it was a thing worth living for 
and dying for ! Eternal Justice ; that God's 
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Will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven : corol- 
laries enough will flow from that, if that be 
there ; if that be not there, no corollary good 
for much will flow/ 15. 69. 

(3) *The most interesting phasis which the 
Reformation anywhere assumes, especially for 
us English, is that of Puritanism. In Luther's 
own country Protestantism soon dwindled into 
a rather barren affair : not a religion or faith, 
but rather now a theological jangling of argu- 
ment, the proper seat of it not the heart ; the 
essence of it sceptical contention : which indeed 
has jangled more and more, down to Voltaireism 
itself, — through Gustavus-Adolphus contentions 
onward to French Revolution ones ! But in our 
Island there arose a Puritanism, which even 
got itself established as a Presbyterianism and 
National Church among the Scotch ; which came 
forth as a real business of the heart ; and has 
produced in the world very notable fruit. In 
some senses, one may say it is the only phasis 
of Protestantism that ever got to the rank of 
being a Faith, a true heart-communic^ion with 
Heaven, and of exhibiting itself \xC History as 
such.' 13. 132. 

* A country where the entire people is, or 
even once has been, laid hold of, filled to 
the heart with an infinite religious idea, has 
" made a step from which it cannot retrograde." 
Thought, conscience, the sense that man is 
denizen of a Universe, creature of an Eternity, 
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has penetrated to the remotest cottage, to the 
simplest heart. Beautiful and awful, the feeling 
of a Heavenly Behest, of Duty god-commanded, 
over-canopies all life. There is an inspiration 
in such a people : one may say in a more special 
sense, "the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding." Honour to all the brave 
and true ; everlasting honour to brave old Knox, 
one of the truest of the true ! That, in the 
moment while he and his cause, amid civil 
broils, in convulsion and confusion, were still but 
struggling for life, he sent the schoolmaster forth 
to all comers, and said, " Let the people be 
taught " : this is but one, and indeed an inevit- 
able and comparatively inconsiderable item in 
his great message to men. His message, in its 
true compass, was, " Let men know that they 
are men ; created by God, responsible to God ; 
who work in any meanest moment of time what 
will last through eternity." It is verily a great 
message.* 11. 39. 

* There needs not a great soul to make a hero ; 
there needs a god-created soul which will be true 
to its origin ; that will be a great soul ! The 
like has been seen we find. The like will be 
again seen, under wider forms than the Presby- 
terian : there can be no lasting good done till 
then — Impossible ! say some. Possible ? Has 
it not beetiy in this world, as a practised fact? 
Did Hero-worship fail in Knox's case? Or are 
we made of other clay now? Did the West- 
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minster Confession of Faith add some new 
property to the soul of man? God made the 
soul of man. He did not doom any soul of 
man to live as a Hypothesis and Hearsay, in a 
world filled with such, and with the fatal work 
and fruit of such!...' 13. 134. 

(4) * The Scotch, believing in a righteous 
Heaven above them, and also in a Gospel far 
other than the Jean-Jacques one, swore, in their 
extreme need, a Solemn League and Covenant, — 
as Brothers on the forlorn-hope, and imminence 
of battle, who embrace, looking godward : and 
got the whble Isle to swear it ; and even, in 
their tough Old-Saxon Hebrew-Presbyterian way, 
to keep it more or less ; — for the thing, as such 
things are, was heard in Heaven and partially 
ratified there : neither is it yet dead, if thou wilt 
look, nor like to die ! ' 3. 36. 

*" These poor persecuted Scotch Covenanters," 
said I to my inquiring Frenchman, in such stinted 
French as stood at command, " its ^en appelaient 
a " — " A la PostMt^l' interrupted he, helping me 
out. — " Ak^ Monsieur^ non, mille fois non ! They 
appealed to the Eternal God ; not to Posterity 
at all! C^tait diff^renC 14. 193. 

(5) * Scottish Puritanism, well considered, seems 
to me distinctly the noblest and completest form 
that the grand Sixteenth Century Reformation 
anywhere assumed. We may say also that it 
has been by far the most widely fruitful form ; 
for in the next century it had produced English 
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Cromwellian Puritanism, with open Bible in one 
hand, drawn Sword in the other, and victorious 
foot trampling on Romish Babylon, that is to 
say irrevocably refusing to believe what is not 
a Fact in God's Universe, but a mingled mass 
of self-delusions and mendacities in the region 
of Chimera. So that now we look for the effects 
of it not in Scotland only, or in our small British 
Islands only, but over wide seas, huge American 
continents and growing British Nations in every 
zone of the earth." 32. 145. 

(6) ' That right and truth, or God's Law, reign 
supreme among men, this is the Heavenly Ideal 
(well named in Knox's time, and namable in all 
times, a revealed " Will of God ") towards which 
the Reformer will insist that all be more and 
more approximated. All true Reformers, as I 
said, are b)' the nature of them Priests, and strive 
for a Theocracy.' 

' How far such Ideals can ever be introduced 
into Practice, and at what point our impatience 
with their n on -introduction ought to begin, is 
always a question. I think we may say safely. 
Let them introduce themselves as far as they 
can contrive to do it!' 13. 141. 

' The Theocracy which John Knox in his pulpit 
might dream of as a "devout imagination," this 
practical man,' experienced in the whole chaos 
of most rough practice, dared to consider as 
capable of being realised. Those that were 
' Cromwell. 
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highest in Christ's Church, the devoutest wisest 
men, were to rule the land : in some considerable 
degree, it might be so and should be so. Was 
it not true^ God's truth? And if true^ was it 
not then the very thing to do? The strongest 
practical intellect in England dared to answer. 
Yes ! This I call a noble true purpose ; is it 
not, in its own dialect, the noblest that could 
enter into the heart of Statesman or man ? For 
a Knox to take it up was something ; but for 
a Cromwell, with his great sound sense and 
experience of what our world was^ — History, I 
think, shows it only this once in such a degree. 
I account it the culminating point of Protestant- 
ism ; the most heroic phasis that " Faith in the 
Bible" was appointed to exhibit here below. 
Fancy it : that it were made manifest to one of 
us, how we could make the Right supremely 
victorious over Wrong, and all that we had longed 
and prayed for, as the highest good to England 
and all lands, an attainable fact!' 13. 208. 

* My friend, if thou ever do come to believe 
in God, thou wilt find all Chartism, Manchester 
riot. Parliamentary incompetence, Ministries of 
Windbag, and the wildest Social Dissolutions, 
and the burning-up of this entire Planet, a most 
small matter in comparison.' 14. 194. 

*The Covenant, and eternal Soul of Covenants, 
remains sure to all the faithful : deeper than the 
Foundations of this World ; earlier than they, 
and more lasting than they!' 19. 152. 
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VIII. 

Cant. 

(i) * The Christian Doctrines which then^ dwelt 
alive in every heart, have now in a manner died 
out of all hearts, — very mournful to behold ; and 
are not the guidance of this world any more. 
Nay worse still, the Cant of them does yet dwell 
alive with us, little doubting that it is Cant ; — in 
which fatal intermediate state the Eternal Sacred- 
ness of this Universe itself, of this Human Life 
itself, has fallen dark to the most of us, and 
we think that too a Cant and a Creed. Thus 
the old names suggest new things to us, — not 
august and divine, but hypocritical, pitiable, de- 
testable. The old names and similitudes of belief 
still circulate from tongue to tongue, though now 
in such a ghastly condition : not as command- 
ments of the Living God, which we must do, or 
perish eternally ; alas, no, as something very 
different from that* 15. 4. 

* Serene element of Cant has been tried now 
for two Centuries ; and fails. Serene element, 

* Seventeenth Century. 
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general completed life-atmosphere, of Cant re- 
ligious, Cant moral, Cant political, Cant universal, 
where England vainly hoped to live in a serene 
soft-spoken manner, — England now finds herself 
on the point of choking there ; large masses of 
her People no longer able to get even potatoes 
in that serene element. England will have to 
come out of that ; England, too terribly awakened 
at last, is everywhere preparing to come out of 
that. England, her Amazon-eyes once more 
flashing strange Heaven's-light, like Phoebus 
Apollo's fatal to the Pythian mud-serpents, will 
lift her hand, I think, and her heart, and swear 
" By the Eternal, I will not die in that ! I had 
once men who knew better than that ! '* ' 1 7. 1 66. 
(2) * So too, when the generous Affections 
have become wellnigh paralytic, we have the 
reign of Sentimentality. The greatness, the pro- 
fitableness, at any rate the extremely ornamental 
nature of high feeling, and the luxury of doing 
good ; charity, love, self-forgetfulness, devotedness 
and all manner of godlike magnanimity, — are 
everywhere insisted on, and pressingly inculcated 
in speech and writing, in prose and verse ; Socinian 
Preachers proclaim " Benevolence " to all the four 
winds, and have Truth engraved on their watch- 
seals : unhappily with little or no effect. Were 
the limbs in right walking order, why so much 
demonstrating of motion ? The barrenest of all 
mortals is the Sentimentalist. Granting even 
that he were sincere, and did not wilfully deceive 
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« 

us, or without first deceiving himself, what good 
is in him ? Does he not lie there as a perpetual 
lesson of despair, and type of bedrid valetudinarian 
impotence ? His is emphatically a Virtue that 
has become, through every fibre, conscious of 
itself; it is all sick, and feels as if it were made 
of glass, and durst not touch or be touched ; in 
the shape of work, it can do nothing ; at the 
utmost, by incessant nursing and caudling, keep 
itself alive. As the last stage of all, when 
Virtue, properly so called, has ceased to be 
practised, and become extinct, and a mere 
remembrance, we have the era of Sophists, des- 
canting of its existence, proving it, denying it, 
mechanically " accounting " for it ; — as dissectors 
and demonstrators cannot operate till once the 
body be dead/ 9. 8. 

* Alas, to declare that the beauty of virtue is 
beautiful, costs comparatively little : to win it, 
and wear it, is quite another enterprise, — wherein 
the loud braggart, we know, is not the likeliest 
to succeed. On the whole, peace be with sentt- 
menty for that also lies behind us!...' 10. 62. 

* The Sorrows of Werter^ of the Giaour ^ of the 
Dyspeptic Tailor in multifarious forms, are 
recorded in a copious heart rending manner, 
and have had their meed of weeping from a 
sympathetic Public : but there are still a good 
few Sorrows which lie wrapt in silence, and have 
never applied there for an idle tear!' 29. 174. 

(3) 'Is not Sentimentalism twin-sister to Cant, 
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if not one and the same with it? Is not Cant 
the materia prima of the Devil ; from which all 
falsehoods, imbecilities, abominations body them- 
selves ; from which no true thing can come ? 
For Cant ts itself properly a double-distilled Lie ; 
the second-power of a Lie.' 2. 48. 

'...My dear brethren of Mankind, "endeavour 
to clear your mind of Cant !" It is positively 
the prime necessity for all men, and all women 
and children, in these days, who would have 
their souls live, were it even feebly, and not die 
of the detestablest asphyxia, — as in carbonic 
vapour, the more horrible, for breathing of, the 
more clean it looks.' 10, 253. 






IX. 



Faith and Doubt. 

(i) \,.^^Acts of obedience are not perfect y and 
therefore yield not perfect Grace, Faith^ as an 
acty yields it not; but * only ' as it carries us into 
Hivty who is our perfect rest and peace ; in whom 
we are accounted of and received by the Father^ 
— even as Christ himself This is our high 
calling. Rest we here^ and here only''^ Even 
so, my noble one ! The noble soul will, one 
day, again come to understand these old words 
of yours/ 17. 190. 

\..^^As for the pleasures of this Life^ and out- 
ward Business^ let that be upon the bye. Be 
above all these things ^ by Faith in Christ ; and 
then you shall have the true use and comfort of 
themy — and not otherwiseP^ How true is this ; 
equal in its obsolete dialect, to the highest that 
man has yet attained to, in any dialect old or 
new!* 16. 136. 

(2) * If it please Heaven, these Two-hundred 
Years of universal Cant in Speech, with so much 

* Cromwell's Letters. 
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of Cotton-spinning, Coal-boring, Commercing, and 
other valuable Sincerity of Work, going-on the 
while, shall not be quite lost to us ! Our Cant 
will vanish, our whole baleful cunningly-com- 
pacted Universe of Cant, as does a heavy 
Nightmare Dream. We shall awaken ; and find 
ourselves in a world greatly widened, — Why 
Puritanism could not continue? My friend, 
Puritanism was not the Complete Theory of this 
immense Universe ; no, only a part thereof ! 
To me it seems, in my hours of hope, as if the 
Destinies meant something grander with England 
than even Oliver Protector did!' 19. 134. 

(3) ^..If man has, in all ages, had enough to 
encounter, there has, in most civilised ages, been 
an inward force vouchsafed him, whereby the 
pressure of things outward might be withstood. 
Obstruction abounded ; but Faith also was not 
wanting. It is by Faith that man removes 
mountains : while he had Faith, his limbs might 
be wearied with toiling, his back galled with 
bearing ; but the heart within him was peaceable 
and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt 
a lamp to guide him. If he struggled and 
suffered, he felt that it even should be so; knew 
for what he was suffering and struggling. Faith 
gave him an inward Willingness ; a world of 
Strength wherewith to front a world of Diffi- 
culty. The true wretchedness lies here : that 
the Difficulty remain and the Strength be lost ; 
that Pain cannot relieve itself in free Effort ; 
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that we have the Labour, and want the Willing- 
ness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for 
all endeavours and endurances ; with Faith we 
can do all, and dare all, and life itself has a 
thousand times been joyfully given away. But 
the sum of man's misery is even this, that he 
feel himself crushed under the Juggernaut wheels, 
and know that Juggernaut is no divinity, but a 
dead mechanical idol.' 

* Now this is specially the misery which has 
fallen on man in our Era. Belief, Faith has 
well-nigh vanished from the world. The youth 
on awakening in this wondrous Universe no 
longer finds a competent theory of its wonders. 
Time was, when if he asked himself, What is 
man. What are the duties of Man? the answer 
stood ready written for him. But now the 
ancient "ground-plan of the All" belies itself 
when brought into contact with reality ; Mother 
Church has, to the most, become a superannuated 
Step-mother, whose lessons go disregarded ; or 
are spurned at, and scornfully gainsaid.' 9. 25. 

* Thought must needs be Doubt and Inquiry, 
before it can again be Affirmation and Sacred 
Precept. Innumerable " Philosophies of Man," 
contending in boundless hubbub, must annihilate 
each other, before an inspired Poesy and Faith 
for Man can fashion itself together.' 9. 29. 

*... Scepticism itself, with its innumerable mis- 
chiefs, what is it but the sour fruit of a most 
blessed increase, that of Knowledge ; a fruit 
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too that will not always continue sour?^ 9. 

35. 

* The disease of Metaphysics, accordingly, is a 

perennial one. In all ages, those questions of 
Death and Immortality, Origin of Evil, Freedom 
and Necessity, must, under new forms, anew 
make their appearance ; ever, from time to time, 
must the attempt to shape for ourselves some 
Theorem of the Universe be repeated. And 
ever unsuccessfully : for what Theorem of the 
Infinite can the Finite render complete? We, 
the whole species of Mankind, and our whole 
existence and history, are but a floating speck 
in the illimitable ocean of the All ; yet in that 
ocean; indissoluble portion thereof; partaking of 
its infinite tendencies : borne this way and that 
by its deep-swelling tides, and grand ocean 
currents ; — of which what - faintest chance is 
there that we should ever exhaust the signifi- 
cance, ascertain the goings and comings? A 
region of Doubt, therefore, hovers forever in the 
background ; in Action alone can we have 
certainty. Nay properly Doubt is the indispens- 
able inexhaustible material whereon Action 
works, which Action has to fashion into Cer- 
tainty and Reality ; only on a canvass of 
Darkness, such is man's way of being, could 
the many-coloured picture of our Life paint 
Itself and shine.' 9. 22. 

*From of old. Doubt was but half a magician; 
she evokes the spectres which she cannot quell. 
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We shall have " endless vortices of froth-logic " ; 
whereon first words, and then things, are whirled 
and swallowed. Remark, accordingly, as acknow- 
ledged grounds of Hope, at bottom mere pre- 
cursors of Despair, this perpetual theorising 
about Man, the Mind of Man, Philosophy of 
Government, Progress of the Species and such- 
like ; the main thinking furniture of every head.* 
2. 47. 
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X. 



Conscience. 

(i) *The clearer my Inner Light may shine, 
through the less turbid media, the fewer Phan- 
tasms it may produce, — the gladder surely shall 
I be, and not the sorrier ! Hast thou reflected, 
O serious reader, Advanced-Liberal or other, 
that the one end, essence, use of all religion 
past, present and to come, was this only : To 
keep that same Moral Conscience or Inner Light 
of ours alive and shining ; — which certainly the 
" Phantasms " and the " turbid media " were not 
essential for ! All religion was here to remind 
us, better or worse, of what we already know 
better or worse, of the quite infinite difference 
there is between a Good man and a Bad ; to 
bid us love infinitely the one, abhor and avoid 
infinitely the other, — strive infinitely to be the 
one, and not to be the other. " All religion 
issues in due Practical Hero-worship." He that 
has a soul unasphyxied will never want a 
religion ; he that has a soul asphyxied, reduced 
to a succedaneum for salt, will never find any 
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religion, though you rose from the dead to preach 
him one.' 14. 195. 

* In any point of Space, in any section of 
Time, let there be a living Man ; and there is 
an Infinitude above him and beneath him, and 
an Eternity encompasses him on this hand and 
on that ; and tones of Sphere-music, and tidings 
from loftier worlds, will flit round him, if he can 
but listen, and visit him with holy influences, 
even in the thickest press of trivialities, or the 
din of busiest life.' 6. 73. 

* . . . Gleams of muddy light will occasionally 
visit all mortals ; every living creature (according 
to Milton, the very Devil) has some more or 
less faint resemblance of a Conscience ; must 
make inwardly certain auricular confessions, ab- 
solutions, professions of faith, — were it only that 
he . does not yet quite loathe, and so proceed 
to hang himself* 10. no. 

(2) *The healthy Understanding, we should 
say, is not the Logical, argumentative, but the 
Intuitive ; for the end of Understanding is not 
to prove and find reasons, but to know and 
believe.' 9. 5. 

* Neither is this a small matter : health is a 
great matter, both to the possessor of it and to 
others. On the whole, that humourist in the 
Moral Essay was not so far out, who determined 
on honouring health only ; and so instead of 
humbling himself to the high-born, to the rich 
and well-dressed, insisted on doffing hat to the 
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healthy : coroneted carriages with pale faces in 
them passed by as failures, miserable and lament- 
able ; trucks with ruddy-cheeked strength drag- 
ging at them were greeted as successful and 
venerable. For does not health mean harmony, 
the synonym of all that is true, justly-ordered, 
good ; is it not, in some sense, the net-total, as 
shown by experiment, of whatever worth is in 
us? The healthy man is the most meritorious 
product of Nature so far as he goes. A healthy 
body is good ; but a soul in right health, — it is 
the thing beyond all others to be- prayed for; 
the blessedest thing this earth receives of Heaven. 
Without artificial medicament of philosophy, or 
tight-lacing of creeds (always very questionable), 
the healthy soul discerns what is good, and 
adheres to it, and retains it, discerns what is 
bad, and spontaneously casts it oflF. An instinct 
from Nature herself, like that which guides the 
wild animals of the forest to their food, shows 
him what he shall do, what he shall abstain 
from. The false and foreign will not adhere to 
him ; cant and all fantastic diseased incrustations 
are impossible/ 11. 35. 

(3) * Let the free, reasonable Will, which 
dwells in us, as in our Holy of Holies, be indeed 
free, and obeyed like a Divinity, as is its right and 
its effort : the perfect obedience will be the 
silent one. Such perhaps were the sense of that 
maxim, enunciating, as is usual, but the half of 
a truth : To say that we have a clear conscience, 
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is to utter a solecism ; had we never sinned, we 
should have had no conscience. Were defeat 
unknown, neither would victory be celebrated by 
songs of triumph.' 

' This, true enough, is an ideal, impossible 
state of being ; yet ever the goal towards which 
our actual state of being strives ; which it is the 
more perfect the nearer it can approach.' 9, 7. 

' . . . The memory of that first state of Freedom 
and paradisaic Unconsciousness has faded away 
into an ideal poetic dream.' 9. 2. 

'Knowledge of Right and Wrong, ... the sad 
fruit of Man's Fall.' 10. 74. 

' Not because Heaven existed, did men know 
Good from Evil ; the " because," I invite you to 
consider, lay quite the other way. It was because 
men, having hearts as well as stomachs, felt there, 
and knew through all their being, the difference 
between Good and Evil, that Heaven and Hell 
first came to exist. That is the sequence ; that 
and not the contrary,' 20. 283. 

(4) ' Observe one thing, a thing too often left 
out of view, or rather altogether lost sight of, in 
this controversy : That it is not necessary a man 
should himself have discovered the truth he is to 
believe in, and never so sincerely to believe in. 
A Great Man, we said, was always sincere, as 
the first condition of him. But a man need not 
be great in order to be sincere ; that is not the 
necessity of Nature and all Time, but only of 
certain corrupt unfortunate epochs of Time, A 
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man can believe, and make his own, in the most 
genuine way, what he has received from another ; 
— and with boundless gratitude to that other! 
The merit of originality is not novelty ; it is 
sincerity. The believing man is the original 
man ; whatsoever he believes, he believes it for 
himself, not for another. Every son of Adam 
can become a sincere man, an original man, in 
this sense; no mortal is doomed to be an in- 
sincere man. Whole ages, what we call ages 
of Faith, are original ; all men in them, or the 
most of men in them, sincere. These are the 
great and fruitful ages : every worker, in all 
spheres, is a worker not on semblance but on 
substance ; every work issues in a result : the 
general sum of such work is great; for all of 
it, as genuine, tends towards one goal ; all of it 
is additive^ none of it subtractive/ 13. ii6. 

* It seems to me, you lay your finger here on 
the heart of the world's maladies, when you call 
it a Sceptical World. An insincere world ; a 
godless untruth of a world ! It is out of this, 
as I consider, that the whole tribe of social 
pestilences, French Revolutions, Chartisms, and 
what not, have derived their being, — their chief 
necessity to be. This must alter. Till this 
alter, nothing can beneficially alter. My own 
hope of the world, my inexpugnable consolation 
in looking at the miseries of the world, is that 
this is altering. Here and there one does now 
find a man who knows, as of old, that this 
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world is a Truth, and no Plausibility and Falsity ; 
that he himself is alive, not dead or paralytic ; and 
that the world is alive, instinct with Godhood, 
beautiful and awful, even as in the beginning of 
days ! One man once knowing this, many men, 
all men, must by and by come to know it. It 
lies there clear, for whosoever will take the 
spectacles off his eyes and honestly look, to know ! 
For such a man the Unbelieving Century, with 
its unblessed Products, is already past ; a new 
century is already come. The old unblessed 
Products and Performances, as solid as they look, 
are Phantasms, preparing speedily to vanish. To 
this and the other noisy, very great-looking 
Simulacrum with the whole world huzzahing at 
its heels, he can say, composedly stepping aside : 
Thou art not true; thou art not extant, only 
semblant ; go thy way ! — Yes, hollow Formalism, 
gross Benthamism, and other unheroic atheistic 
Insincerity is visibly and even rapidly declining. 
An unbelieving Eighteenth Century is but an 
exception, — such as now and then occurs. I 
prophesy that the world will once more become 
sincere ; a believing world ; with many Heroes 
in it, a heroic world ! It will then be a vic- 
torious world ; never till then.* 

* Or indeed what of the world and its vic- 
tories? Men speak too much about the world. 
Each one of us here, let the world go how it 
will, and be victorious or not victorious, has he 
not a Life of his own to lead ? One Life ; a 
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little gleam of Time between two Eternities ; no 
second chance to us forevermore ! It were well 
for us to live not as fools and simulacra, but as 
wise and realities. The world's being saved will 
not save us ; nor the world's being lost destroy 
us. We should look to ourselves : there is 
great merit here in the "duty of staying at 
home ! " And on the whole, to say truth, I 
never heard of "worlds" being "saved" in any 
other way. That mania of saving worlds is 
itself a piece of the Eighteenth Century with 
its windy sentimentalism. Let us not follow it 
too far. For the saving of the world I will 
trust confidently to the Maker of the world ; 
and look a little to my own saving, which I am 
more competent to ! — In brief, for the world's 
sake, and for our own, we will rejoice greatly 
that Scepticism, Insincerity, Mechanical Atheism, 
with all their poison-dews, are going, and as 
good as gone....* 13. 162. 

*Thou there, the thing for thee to do is, if 
possible, to cease to be a hollow sounding-shell 
of hearsays, egoisms, purblind dilettantisms ; and 
become, were it on the infinitely small scale, a 
faithful discerning soul. Thou shalt descend 
into thy inner man, and see if there be any 
traces of a soul there ; till then there can be 
nothing done ! O brother, we must if possible 
resuscitate some soul and conscience in us, ex- 
change our dilettantisms for sincerities, our dead 
hearts of stone for living hearts of flesh. Then 
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shall we discern, not one thing, but, in clearer 
or dimmer sequence, a whole endless host of 
things that can be done. Do the first of 
these ; do it ; the second will already have be- 
come clearer, doabler ; the second, third and 
three-thousandth will then have begun to be 
possible for us/ 14. 22. 



XL 



Religion. 



(i) *He^ had his "religion" to seek, and 
painfully shape together for himself, out of the 
abysses of conflicting disbelief and sham-belief 
and bedlam delusion, now filling the world, as all 
men of reflection have ; and in this respect too, — 
more especially as his lot in the battle appointed 
for us all was, if you can understand it, victory 
and not defeat, — he is an expressive emblem of 
his time, and an instruction and possession to his 
contemporaries.' 21. 5. 

* Hard, for most part, is the fate of such men ; 
the harder the nobler they are. In dim fore- 
castings, wrestles within them the " Divine Idea 
of the World," yet will nowhere visibly reveal 
itself They have to realise a Worship for them- 
selves, or live unworshipping. The Godlike has 
vanished from the world ; and they, by the strong 
cry of their soul's agony, like true wonder-workers, 
must again evoke its presence.' 9. 27. 

* No fixed highway more ; the old spiritual high- 

*John Sterling. 
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ways and recognised paths to the Eternal, now 
all torn-up and flung in heaps, submerged in 
unutterable boiling mud-oceans of Hypocrisy and 
Unbelievability, of brutal living Atheism and 
damnable dead putrescent Cant: surely a tragic 
pilgrimage for all mortals ; Darkness, and the 
mere shadow of Death, enveloping all things from 
pole to pole ; and in the raging gulf-currents, 
offering us will-o*-wisps for load-stars, — intimating 
that there are no stars, nor ever were, except 
certain Old-Jew ones which have now gone out 
Once more, a tragic pilgrimage for all mortals ; 
and for the young pious soul, winged with genius, 
and passionately seeking land, and passionately 
abhorrent of floating carrion withal, more tragical 
than for any ! — A pilgrimage we must all under- 
take nevertheless, and make the best of with our 
respective means. Some arrive ; a glorious few : 
many must be lost, — go down upon the floating 
wreck which they took for land. Nay, courage ! 
These also, so far as there was any heroism in 
them, have bequeathed their life as a contribution 
to us, have valiantly laid their bodies in the 
chasm for us : of these also there is no ray of 
heroism lost^ — and, on the whole, what else of 
them could or should be "saved" at any time? 
Courage, and ever Forward!' 21. 84. 

(2) * A man's " religion " consists not of the 
many things he is in doubt of and tries to believe, 
but of the few he is assured of, and has no need 
of effort for believing.' 20. 266. 
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* It is not now known, what never needed proof 
or statement before, that Religion is not a doubt ; 
that it is a certainty, — or else a mockery and 
horror. That none or all of the many things 
we are in doubt about, and need to have demon- 
strated and rendered probable, can by any alchymy 
be made a " Religion " for us ; but are and must 
continue a baleful, quiet or unquiet. Hypocrisy 
for us ; and bring — salvation^ do we fancy ? I 
think, it is another thing they will bring, and 
are, on all hands, visibly bringing, this good 
while!../ 21. 85. 

* That the Sacred Books could be aught else 
than a Bank-of-Faith Bill, for such and such 
quantities of Enjoymerit, payable at sight in the 
other world, value received ; which bill becomes 
waste paper, the stamp being questioned : — that 
the Christian Religion could have any deeper 
foundation than Books, could possibly be written 
in the purest nature of man, in mysterious, in- 
effaceable characters, to which Books, and all 
Revelations, and authentic traditions, were but a 
subsidiary matter, were but as the light whereby 
that divine writing was to be read ; — nothing 
of this seems to have, even in the faintest manner, 
occurred to him.^ Yet herein, as we believe that 
the whole world has now begun to discover, lies 
the real essence of the question ; by the negative 
or affirmative decision of which the Christian 
Religion, anything that is worth calling by that 

iTo Voltaire. 
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name, must fall, or endure forever. We believe 
also, that the wiser minds of our age have already 
come to agreement on this question ; or rather 
never were divided regarding it. Christianity, the 
" Worship of Sorrow," has been recognised as 
divine, on far other grounds than " Essays on 
Miracles," and by considerations infinitely deeper 
than would avail in any mere "trial by jury." 
He who argues against it, or for it, in this manner, 
may be regarded as mistaking its nature : the 
Ithuriel, though to our eyes he wears a body 
and the fashion of armour, cannot be wounded 
with material steel. Our fathers were wiser than 
we, when they said in deepest earnestness, what 
we often hear in shallow mockery, that Religion 
is " not of Sense, but of Faith " ; not of Under- 
standing, but of Reason. He who finds himself 
without the latter, who by all his studying has 
failed to unfold it in himself, may have studied 
to great or to small purpose, we say not which ; 
but of the Christian Religion, as of many other 
things, he has and can have no knowledge.' 
7. 172. 

(3) *... We might ask. Whither has Religion 
now fled ? Of Churches and their establishments 
we here say nothing ; nor of the unhappy domains 
of Unbelief, and how innumerable men, blinded 
in their minds, have grown to " live without God 
in the world " ; but, taking the fairest side of the 
matter, we ask, What is the nature of that same 
Religion, which still lingers in the hearts of the 
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few who are called, and call themselves, specially 
the Religious? Is it a healthy religion, vital, 
unconscious of itself; that shines forth spon- 
taneously in doing of the Work, or even in 
preaching of the Word ? Unhappily, no. Instead 
of heroic martyr Conduct, and inspired and soul- 
inspiring Eloquence, whereby Religion itself were 
brought home to our living bosoms, to live and 
reign there, we have " Discourses on the 
Evidences," endeavouring, with smallest result, 
to make it probable that such a thing as Religion 
exists. The most enthusiastic Evangelicals do 
not preach a Gospel, but keep describing how it 
should and might be preached : to awaken the 
sacred fire of faith, as by a sacred contagion, is 
not their endeavour ; but, at most, to describe 
how Faith shows and acts, and scientifically 
distinguish true Faith from false. Religion, like 
all else, is conscious of itself, listens to itself; 
it becomes less and less creative, vital ; more and 
more mechanical. Considered as a whole, the 
Christian Religion of late ages has been con- 
tinually dissipating itself into Metaphysics; and 
threatens now to disappear, as some rivers do, 
in deserts of barren sand.' 9. 20. 

(4) *We understand ourselves to be risking 
no new assertion, but simply reporting what is 
already the conviction of the greatest of our age, 
when we say, — that cheerfully recognising, grate- 
fully appropriating whatever Voltaire has proved, 
or any other man has proved, or shall prove, the 
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Christian Religion, once here, cannot again pass 
away ; that in one or the other form, it will 
endure through all time ; that as in Scripture, so 
also in the heart of man, is written, " the Gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it." Were the 
memory of this Faith never so obscured, as, 
indeed, in all times, the coarse passions and 
perceptions of the world do all but obliterate it 
in the hearts of most ; yet in every pure soul, 
in every Poet and Wise Man, it finds a new 
Missionary, a new Martyr, till the great volume 
of Universal History is finally closed, and man's 
destinies are fulfilled in this earth/ 7. 173. 

(S) *One hears sometimes of religious con- 
troversies running very high ; about faith, works, 
grace, prevenient grace, the Arches Court and 
Essays and Reviews ; — into none of which do I 
enter, or concern myself with your entering. 
One thing I will remind you of, That the 
essence and outcome of all religions, creeds and 
liturgies whatsoever is. To do one's work in a 
faithful manner. Unhappy caitiff, what to you is 
the use of orthodoxy, if with every stroke of your 
hammer you are breaking all the Ten Command- 
ments, — operating upon Devil's-dust, and, with 
constant invocation of the Devil, endeavouring to 
reap where you have not sown?' 12. 229. 

* For the thing men are taught, or get to 
believe^ that is the thing they will infallibly 
do \ ...' 18. 6. 

* The Spiritual, it is still often said, but is not 
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now sufficiently considered, is the parent and 
first cause of the Practical. The Spiritual every- 
where originates the Practical, models it, rtiakes 
it : so that the saddest external condition of 
affairs, among men, is but evidence of a still 
sadder internal one/ 20. 251. 

(6) * I will as soon think of making Galaxies 
and Star-Systems to guide little herring-vessels 
by, as of preaching Religion that the Constable 
may continue possible/ 14. 194. 

* Small men, most active, useful, are to be seen 
everywhere, whose whole activity depends on 
some conviction, which to you is palpably a 
limited one ; imperfect, what we call an error. 
But would it be a kindness always, is it a duty 
always or often, to disturb them in that? Many 
a man, doing loud work in the world, stands 
only on some thin traditionality, conventionality ; 
to him indubitable, to you incredible : break 
that beneath him, he sinks to endless depths ! ' 
13. 203. 

(7) *... There are mysteries and unsounded 
abysses in every human heart ; and that is but 
a questionable philosophy which undertakes 
so readily to explain them. Religious ' belief 
especially, at least when it seems heartfelt and 
well-intentioned, is no subject for harsh or even 
irreverent investigation. He is a wise man that, 
having such a belief, knows and sees clearly the 
grounds of it in himself: and those, we imagine, 
who have explored with strictest scrutiny the 
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secret of their own bosoms will be least apt to 
rush with intolerant violence into that of other 
menV 6. 124. 

* For man has transcendentalisms in him ; 
standing as he does, poor creature, every way 
" in the confluence of Infinitudes "; a mystery to 
himself and others : in the centre of two Eter- 
nities, of three Immensities, — in the intersection 
of primeval Light with the everlasting Dark!...' 

4. 36. 

(8) * ...Knowledge of the transcendental^ im- 
measurable character of Duty we call the basis 
of all Gospels, the essence of all Religion : he 
who with his whole soul knows not this, as yet 
knows nothing, as yet is properly nothing/ 
9. 109. 

*... Devoutly submissive to the will of the 
Supreme in all things : the highest and sole 
essential form which Religion can assume in 
man, and without which all forms of religion are 
a mockery and a delusion in man.' 21. 232. 
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XII. 

Conversion. 

(i) * It is therefore in these years, undated by 
History, that we must place Oliver's clear recog- 
nition of Calvinistic Christianity ; what he, with 
unspeakable joy, would name his Conversion; his 
deliverance from the jaws of Eternal Death. 
Certainly a grand epoch for a man : properly 
the one epoch ; the turning-point which guides 
upwards, or guides downwards, him and his 
activity forevermore. Wilt thou join with the 
Dragons; wilt thou join with the Gods? Of 
thee too the question is asked ; — whether by a 
man in Geneva gown, by a man in " Four 
surplices at Allhallowtide," with words very 
imperfect ; or by no man and no words, but 
only by the Silences, by the Eternities, by the 
Life everlasting and the Death everlasting.' 15. 

43. 

(2) * Methodism with its eye forever turned 

on its own navel ; asking itself with torturing 

anxiety of Hope and Fear, " Am I right ? am I 

wrong? Shall I be saved? Shall I not be 
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damned?" — what is this, at bottom, but a new 
phasis of Egoism^ stretched out into the Infinite ; 
not always the heavenlier for its infinitude ! 
Brother, so soon as possible, endeavour to rise 
above all that. " Thou art wrong ; thou art like 
to be damned :" consider that as the fact, 
reconcile thyself even to that, if thou be a man ; 
— then first is the devouring Universe subdued 
under thee, and from the black murk of mid- 
night and noise of greedy Acheron, dawn as 
of an everlasting morning, how far above all 
Hope and all Fear, springs for thee, enlighten- 
ing thy steep path, awakening in thy heart 
celestial Memnon's music!' 14. loi. 

' Annihilation of self ; Selbsttodtung, as Novalis 
calls it ; casting yourself at the footstool of 
God's throne, " To live or to die forever ; as Thou 
wilt, not as I will." Brother, hadst thou never, 
in any form, such moments in thy history? 
Thou knowest them not, even by credible 
rumour? Well, thy earthly path was peace- 
abler, I suppose. But the Highest was never 
in thee, the Highest will never come out of 
thee. Thou shalt at best abide by the stuff; 
as cherished housedog, guard the stuff, — perhaps 
with enormous gold-collars aud provender : but 
the battle, and the hero-death, and victory's 
fire-chariot carrying men to the Immortals, shall 
never be thine. I pity thee ; brag not, or I 
shall have to despise thee.' 15. 89. 

'"To die forever, as I have deserved; let 

s 
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Eternal Justice triumph so, by means of me and 
I my foul scandals, since otherwise it may not !" 

Selbsttodtung, Annihilation of Self, justly reckoned 
i^ the beginning of all virtue : here is the highest 

form of it, still possible to the lowest man. The 
voice of Nature this, to a repentant outcast 
sinner turning again towards the realms of man- 
hood ; — and I understand it is the precept of 
all right Christianity too.' 20. 257. 

* Our sorrow is the inverted image of our 
nobleness. The depth of our despair measures 
what capability and height of claim we have to 
hope. Black smoke as of Tophet filling all 
your universe, it can yet by true heart-energy 
become flame, and brilliancy of Heaven. Cour- 
age !' 15. 43. 

* Samuel Johnson too^ had hypochondrias ; 
all great souls are apt to have, — and to be in 
thick darkness generally, till the eternal ways 
and the celestial guiding-stars disclose them- 
selves, and the vague Abyss of Life knit itself 
up into Firmaments for them. Temptations in 
the Wilderness, Choices of Hercules, and the 
like, in succinct or loose form, are appointed for 
every man that will assert a soul in himself and 
be a man.' 15. 43. 

(3) * The essence of all " religion " that was 
and that will be, is to make men free. Who is 
he that, in this Life-pilgrimage, will consecrate 
himself at all hazards to obey God and God's 

^ Like Oliver Cromwell. 
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servants, and to disobey the Devil and his? 
With pious valour this free man walks through 
the roaring tumults, invincibly the way whither 
he is bound.' 20. 214. 

* A total change of regimen, change of con- 
stitution and existence from the very centre of 
it ; a new body to be got, with resuscitated 
soul, — not without convulsive travail-throes ; as 
all birth and new-birth presupposes travail !* 
14. 31. 

*..."It is with man's Soul as it was with 
Nature : the beginning of Creation is — Light. 
Till the eye have vision, the whole members are 
in bonds. Divine moment, when over the 
tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild- 
weltering Chaos, it is spoken : Let there be 
Light ! Ever to the greatest that has felt such 
moment, is it not miraculous and God-announc- 
ing ; even as, under simpler figures, to the 
simplest and least? The mad primeval Discord 
is hushed ; the rudely-jumbled conflicting ele- 
ments bind themselves into separate Firmaments : 
deep silent rock-foundations are built beneath ; 
and the skyey vault with its everlasting Lumin- 
aries above : instead of a dark wasteful Chaos, 
we have a blooming, fertile, heaven-encompassed 
World." ' 

* I too could now say to myself : Be no longer 

« _ 

a Chaos, but a World, or even Worldkin. Pro- 
duce ! Produce ! Were it but the pitifuUest 
■ ' infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it, 
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in God's name ! 'Tis the utmost thou hast in 

thee : out with it, then. Up, up ! Whatsoever 

' thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole 

, might. Work while it is called To-day ; for 

'\ the Night cometh, wherein no man can work. 

^1. 135. 

(4) * The Old World knew nothing of Conver- 
sion ; instead of an Ecce HomOy they had only 
some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-attained 
progress in the Moral Development of man : 
hereby has the Highest come home to the bosoms 
of the most Limited ; what to Plato was but a 
hallucination, and to Socrates a chimera, is now 
clear and certain to your Hinzendorfs, your 
Wesleys, and the poorest of their Pietists and 
Methodists.' 1. 136. 

*Ever, indeed, must Self-denial, ^^Annihilation 
of Self be the beginning of all moral action : 
meanwhile, he that looks well, may discern fila- 
ments of a nobler System,^ wherein this lies in- 
cluded as one harmonious element. Who knows, 
for example, what new unfoldings and complex 
adjustments await us, before the true relation of 
moral Greatness to moral Correctness, and their 
proportional value, can be established ? How, 
again, is perfect tolerance for the Wrong to 
coexist with ever-present conviction that Right 
stands related to it, as a God does to a Devil, — 
an Infinite to an opposite Infinite? How, in a 
word, through what tumultuous vicissitudes, after 

^ Than the Ascetic System. 
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how many false partial efforts, deepening the con- 
fusion, shall it at length be made manifest, and 
kept continually manifest, to the hearts of men, 
that the Good is not properly the highest, but 
the Beautiful; that the true Beautiful (differing 
from the false, as Heaven does from Vauxhall) 
comprehends in it the Good?' 10. 56. 

* Life is not given us for the mere sake of 
Living, but always with an ulterior external Aim : 
neither is it on the process, on the means, but 
rather on the result, that Nature, in any of her 
doings, is wont to intrust us with insight and 
volition/ 9. 3. 

* Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever repre- 
sents Spirit to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a 
suit of Raiment, put on for a season, and to be 
laid off; 1. 50. 

* The curtains of Yesterday drop down, the 
curtains of To-morrow roll up ; but Yesterday 
and To-morrow both are. Pierce through the 
Time-element, glance into the Eternal. Believe 
what thou findest written in the sanctuaries of 
Man's Soul, even as all Thinkers, in all ages, 
have devoutly read it there ; that Time and 
Space are not God, but creations of God ; that 
with God as it is a universal HERE, so is it an 
everlasting Now.' 

* And seest thou therein any glimpse of IM- 
MORTALITY ? — O Heaven ! Is the white Tomb 
of our Loved One, who died from our arms, and 
had to be left behind us there, which rises in the 
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distance, like a pale, mournfully receding Mile- 
stone, to tell how many toilsome uncheered miles 
we have journeyed on alone, — but a pale spectral 
Illusion ! Is the lost Friend still mysteriously 
Here, even as we are Here mysteriously with 
God ! — Know of a truth that only the Time- 
shadows have perished, or are perishable ; that 
the real Being of whatever was, and whatever is, 
and whatever will be, is even now and forever. 
This, should it unhappily seem new, thou mayest 
ponder at thy leisure ; for the next twenty years, 
or the next twenty centuries : believe it thou 
must ; understand it thou canst not/ 1. i8i. 
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PART SIXTH. 



I. 



New Religions. 

(i) * It is indeed amazing what quantities and 
kinds of extinct ideas apply for belief, some- 
times in a menacing manner, to the poor mind 
of man, and poor mind of child, in these days. 
They come bullying in upon him, in masses, 
as if they were quite living ideas ; ideas of a 
dreadfully indispensable nature, the evident coun- 
terpart, and salutary interpretation, of Facts round 
him, which, it is promised the poor young creature, 
he sAall recognise to correspond with them, one 
day. At which "correspondence," when the 
Facts are once well recognised, he has at last 
to ask himself with amazement, "did I ever 
recognise it, then?" Whereby come results in- 
calculable ; not good results any of them ; — some 
of them unspeakably bad!' 23. 45. 

* As if the divinest function of a human being 
were not even that of believing ; of discriminating 
with his god-given intellect, what is from what 
is not ; and as if the point were, to render 
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that either an impossible function, or else what 
we must sorrowfully call a revolutionary, rebel- 
lious and mutinous one.' 23. 45. 

(2) * Simple souls still clamour occasionally 
for what they call " a new religion." My friends, 
you will not get this new religion of yours; — 
I perceive, you already have it, have always 
had it ! All that is true is your " religion," — is 
it not? Commanded by the Eternal God to be 
performed^ I should think, if it is true ! Do you 
not already, in your dim heads, know truths by 
the thousand ; and yet, in your dead hearts, 
will you perform them by the ten, by the unit ? 
New religion! — ' 20. 283. 

* As for me, some twelve or thirteen New 
Religions, heavy Packets, most of them unfranked, 
having arrived here from various parts of the 
world, in a space of six calendar months, I have 
instructed my invaluable friend the Stamped 
Postman to introduce no more of them, if the 
charge exceed one penny.' 14. 195. 

* I am weary of this sick croaking for a 
Morrison's Pill religion ; for any and for every 
such. I want none such ; and discern all such 
to be impossible. The resuscitation of old 
liturgies fallen dead ; much more, the manufac- 
ture of new liturgies that will never be alive : 
how hopeless!' 14. 200. 

(3) * To cherish pious thoughts, and assidu- 
ously keep your eye directed to a Heaven that 
is not real : will that yield divine life to 
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you, or hideous galvanic life-in-death ? ' 20. 
262. 

* Resolutely once gulp-down your Religion, 
your Morrison's Pill, you have it all plain sailing 
now : you can follow your affairs, your no-affairs, 
go along money-hunting, pleasure-hunting, dilet- 
tanteing, dangling, and miming and chattering 
like a Dead-Sea Ape : your Morrison will do 
your business for you. Men's notions are very 
strange! Brother, I say there is not, was not, 
nor will ever be, in the wide circle of Nature, 
any Pill or Religion of that character. Man 
cannot afford thee such ; for the very gods it is 
impossible. I advise thee to renounce Morrison ; 
once for all, quit hope of the Universal Pill. 
For body, for soul, for individual or society, 
there has not any such article been made. Non 
extat. In Created Nature it is not, was not, 
will not be. In the void imbroglios of Chaos 
only, and realms of Bedlam, does some shadow 
of it hover, to bewilder and bemock the poor 
inhabitants there,^ 14. 195. 

* " Ever in the dullest existence there is a sheen 
either of Inspiration or of Madness (thou partly 
hast it in thy choice, which of the two), that 
gleams in from the circumambient Eternity, and 
colours with its own hues our little islet of 
Time."' 1. 153. 



Quackery. 



(i) 'It was the very age of impostors,^ 
cut-purses, swindlers, double-goers, enthusiasts, 
ambiguous persons ; quacks simple, quacks com- 
pound ; crackbrained, or with deceit prepense ; 
quacks and quackeries of all colours and kinds. 
How many Mesmerists, Magicians, Cabalists, 
Swedenborgians, lUuminati, Crucified Nuns, and 
Devils of Loudoun ! To which the Inquisition- 
Biographer adds Vampires, Sylphs, Rosicrucians, 
Freemasons, and an Etcetera. Consider your 
Schropfers, Cagliostros, Casanovas, Saint-Ger- 
mains. Dr. Grahams ; the Chevalier d'Eon, Psal- 
manazar, Abb6 Paris and the Ghost of Cocklane! 
As if Bedlam had broken loose ; as if, rather, 
in that " spiritual Twelfth-hour of the night," 
the everlasting Pit had opened itself, and from 
its still blacker bosom had issued Madness and 
all manner of shapeless Mis-births, to masquerade 
and chatter there.' 10. 83. 

' So too, when the old Roman world, the 
' The latter half of Eighteenth Century. 
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measure of its iniquities being full, was to ex- 
pire, and (in still bitterer agonies) be born 
again, had they not Veneficae, Mathematici, 
Apolloniuses with the Golden Thigh, Apollonius' 
Asses, and False Christs enough, — before a 
Redeemer arose!' 10. 83. 

(2) * Quacks, in every time, are of two sorts : 
the Declared Quack ; and the Undeclared, who, 
if you question him, will deny stormfully, both 
to others and to himself; of which two quack- 
species the proportions vary with the varying 
capacity of the age.* 10. 86. 

(3) * Might there not lie in that chaotic 
blubbery nature of his,^ at the bottom of 
all, a certain musk-grain of real Superstitious 
Belief? How wonderfully such a musk-grain 
of Belief will flavour, and impregnate with 
seductive odour, a whole inward world of 
Quackery, so that every fibre thereof shall 
smell musk^ is well known. No Quack can per- 
suade like him who has himself some persuasion. 
Nay, so wondrous is the act of Believing, De- 
ception and Self-deception must, rigorously 
speaking, co-exist in all Quacks ; and he per- 
haps were definable as the best Quack, in whom 
the smallest musk-grain of the latter would 
sufficiently flavour the largest mass of the former.' 
10. 105. 

*On the whole, too, it is worth considering 
what element your Quack specially works in : 

* Cagliostro's. 
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the element of Wonder! The Genuine, be he 
artist or artisan, works in the finitude of the 
Known ; the Quack in the infinitude of the 
Unknown/ 10. 105. 

' I know well, if I could fall-in with Anti- 
christ anywhere, with Supreme Quack and 
Damnability anywhere, I should be right happy 
to have a stroke at him if there seemed any 
chance!' 18. 188. 
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III. 



Jesuitism and Popery, 

( I ) * . . . This country has been tolerably cleared 
of Jesuits proper ; nor is there danger of their 
ever coming to a head here again. But, alas, 
the expulsion of the Jesuit Body avails us little, 
when the Jesuit Sou/ has so nestled itself in the life 
of mankind everywhere.* 20. 263. 

* It is to be hoped one is not blind withal to the 
celebrated virtues that are in Jesuitism ; to its 
missionary zeal, its contempt of danger, its 
scientific, heroic and other prowesses, of which 
there is such celebrating. I do not doubt that 
there are virtues in it ; that we and it, along with 
this immeasurable sea of miseries which it has 
brought upon us, shall ultimately get the benefit 
of its virtues too. Peruvian bark, of use in 
human agues ; tidings from the fabulous East by 
D'Herbelot, Du Halde, and others ; examples 
of what human energy and faculty are equal to, 
even under the inspiration of Ignatius : nothing 
of this small residue of pearls from such a con- 
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tinent of putrid shellfish, shall be lost to the 
worid.' 20. 280. 

(i) 'Voltaire and he^ are deeply alive, especi- 
ally Voltaire is, to the horrors and miseries which 
have issued on mankind from a Fanatic Popish 
Superstition, or Creed of Incredibilities, — ^which 
(except from the throat outwards, from the be- 
wildered tongue outwards) the orthodox them- 
selves cannot believe, but only pretend and 
struggle to believe. This Voltaire calls " The 
Infamous " ; and this — what name can any of 
us give it? The man who believes in falsities 
is very miserable. The man who cannot believe 
them, but only struggles and pretends to believe ; 
and yet, being armed with the power of the sword, 
industriously keeps menacing and slashing all 
round, to compel every neighbour to do like 
him : what is to be done with such a man ? 
Human Nature calls him a Social Nuisance ; 
needing to be handcuffed, gagged and abated. 
Human Nature, if it be in a terrified and im- 
perilled state, with the sword of this fellow swash- 
ing round it, calls him " Infamous," and a Monster 
of Chaos. He is indeed the select Monster of 
that region ; the Patriarch of all the Monsters, 
little as he dreams of being such. An Angel 
of Heaven the poor caitiff dreams himself/ rather, 
and in cheery moments is conscious of being: — 
Bedlam holds in it no madder article. And I 

^ Frederick the Great. 
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often think he will again need to be tied up 
(feeble as he now is in comparison, disinclined 
though men are to manacling and tying); so many 
helpless infirm souls are wandering about,, not 
knowing their right hand from their left, who fall 
a prey to him. " Ulnfame " I also name him, — 
knowing well enough how little he, in his poor 
muddled, drugged and stupefied mind, is conscious 
of deserving that name. More signal enemy to 
God, and friend of the Other Party, walks not 
the Earth in our day/ 30. 247. 

* Friedrich's Creed, or Theory of the Universe, 
differed extremely, in many important points, 
from that of Dr. Martin Luther : but in the vital 
all-essential point, what we may call the heart's- 
core of all Creeds which are human, human and 
not simious or diabolic, the King and the Doctor 
were with their whole heart at one : That it is 
not allowable, that it is dangerous and abom- 
inable, to attempt believing what is not true.' 
29. 240. 

(2) *The cry of "No Popery" is foolish enough 
in these days. The speculation that Popery is 
on the increase, building new chapels and so forth, 
may pass for one of the idlest ever started. 
Very curious : to count up a few Popish chapels, 
listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings, — to 
much dull-droning drowsy inanity that still calls 
itself Protestant, and say : See, Protestantism is 
dead\ Popeism is more alive than it, will be 
alive after it !— Drowsy inanities not a few, that 
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call themselves Protestant are dead ; but Pro- 
testantism has not died yet, that I hear of! 
Protestantism, if we will look, has in these days 
produced its Goethe, its Napoleon ; German 
Literature and the French Revolution ; rather 
considerable signs of life ! Nay, at bottom, what 
else is alive but Protestantism ? The life of most 
else that one meets is a galvanic one merely, — 
not a pleasant, not a lasting sort of life ! ' 

* Popery can build new chapels ; welcome to do 
so, to all lengths. Popery cannot come back, any 
more than Paganism can, — which also still lingers 
in some countries. But, indeed, it is with these 
things, as with the ebbing of the sea : you 
look at the waves oscillating hither, thither on the 
beach ; for minutes you cannot tell how it is 
going ; look in half an hour where it is, — look in 
half a century where your Popehood is ! Alas, 
would there were no greater danger to our 
Europe than the poor old Pope's revival ! Thor 
may as soon try to revive. — And withal this 
oscillation has a meaning. The poor old Pope- 
hood will not die away entirely, as Thor has 
done, for some time yet ; nor ought it. We 
may say, the Old never dies till this happen, 
Till all the soul of good that was in it have got 
itself transfused into the practical New. While a 
good work remains capable of being done by the 
Romish form ; or, what is inclusive of all, while a 
pious life remains capable of being led by it, just so 
long, if we consider, will this or the other human 
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soul adopt it, go about as a living witness of it. 
So long it will obtrude itself on the eye of us 
who reject it, till we in our practice too have 
appropriated whatsoever of truth was in it. 
Then, but also not till then, it will have no charm 
more for any man. It lasts here for a purpose. 
Let it last as long as it can....' 13. 126. 
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Action, doubt removed by, 104, 254. 

" Acts of the Christian Apostles," 28. 

"Acts of the French Philosophes," 28. 

Age of Machinery, our : art of adapting means to ends, 73 ; Educa- 
tional and Religious machines, 74, 75 ; the science of the age 
mechanical, 75, 76 ; mechanism in Politics, 76, 77 ; but there 
is a science of Dynamics as well as of Mechanics, 77, 79 ; how 
did Christianity arise and spread ? 78 ; what of Government 
itself; of Freedom? 78, 79 ; Society is not a Machine, 80 ; the 
" force of circumstances," 80, 82 ; by material considerations 
that we are guided, 81 ; ours the Era of Unbelief, but is there 
not a better coming, nay come ? 83, 84 ; this world is not 
a steam-engine, 150 ; praying by machinery, 221. 

America : 138, 139; in 1775, 143 ; "government" of, 158. 

Amiability, 207. 

Anarchy : of France in 1789 ; of Poland in 1772 ; of America, 
beginning in 1775, 143 ; not permitted in this world, 144 ; 
some Cromwell or Napoleon the necessary finish, 145 ; the true 
man's mission is Order, 146. 

Annihilation of Self, 273, 276. 

Apostle Paul, the, 109, 177. 

Aristocracy, the : a Governing Class, 151 ; an Industrial, indispen- 
sable, 152 ; the Land of England possessed by, 161, 162 ; Umd 
the right basis of, 162 ; a High Class without duties to do : but 
with exceptions, 162, 163 ; "the Duke of Weimar," 162, 163 ; 
what the possibilities of, 164. 

Art of Speech, the, 12. 

Ascetic System, the : Self-denial, 81, 276 ; filaments of a nobler 
System inclusive of, may be discerned, 276 ; what of the true 
relation of moral Greatness to moral Correctness ? 276 ; the 
Good not properly the highest but the Beautiful, 277. 
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Atheism : shadowed in the pretension to be "happy," 102 ; demo- 
cracy close of kin to, 136 ; source of, 175 ; Down-pulling and 
Disbelief, 176 ; "the Doctrine of Motives," 176 ; is virtue its 
own reward? 177 ; Frederick the Great, 177, note; "prosely- 
tising Atheism," 177 ; honest Atheism, 188. 

Atheist, the : not convinced by "marks of design," 172 ; a fraction 
of truth in him, 174. 

Attila and Alaric, 144, 195. 

Ballot-Box, the : it is not mendacities that will in the end be put-up 
with, 125 ; the Laws of God not to be voted for, 126 ; of little 
value to the Freeman, 127 ; vote neither way, 127 ; the fool's 
vote, 128 ; none counts except the few who were in the right, 
129 ; I continually pray the gods its errand were done, 129. 

Belief, 226, 227 ; leave uncredited what your mind pronounces 
incredible, 231 ; not necessary a man should have discovered 
the truth he is to believe in, 259 ; the believing man the 
original man, 260 ; what men get to believe, that is the thing 
they will infallibly do, 269, 270 ; religious, no subject for harsh 
investigation, 270, 271 ; man has transcendentalisms in him, 
271 ; the divinest function of a human being, 279. 

Bible, the, 15, 16, 226, 227 ; of Universal History, 28, 269 ; of a 
Nation, 224, 225 ; the Sacred Books as a Bank-of-Faith bill, 
266. 

Bible Society, the, 75. 

Biography : of the street, 31 ; of Great Men, 32, 33, 224 ; what it 
once was, 34 ; what it now is, 34, 35 ; Portraits and Letters, a 
great help, 35, 36. 

Books, in general, 15-18, 20, 166, 167 ; history-books, 19, 20 ; 
biographical-books, 31. 

Books, the writing of : perfection is unattainable, 45 ; ready- writing, 
45, 46; a diffuse book, 47 ; the secret of "graphic writing, 
53> 54 ; Talent for Literature, 205. 

Bookseller- System, the, 46, 169. 

BosweU, 54, 57, 58. 

Bribery, 126, 127. 

Bums, 39. 

Cagliostro, 282, 283. 

Calvinism: "Election by Free Grace," 100, note; disembodied, 
seeking new embodiment, 214 ; Cromwell's Christianity, 272. 

Cant : Sincere-Cant, 212 ; New Testament bedimmed by, 221 ; the 
old names suggest new things to us, 247 ; tried now for two 
Centuries, and fails, 247 ; with valuable Sincerity of Work the 
while, 252 ; the luxury of doing good, 248 ; Sentimentalism 
twin-sister to, 249, 250 ; Our Cant will vanish, 252. 
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Capital FunishmeDts, abolishing of, 196. 
Careers, onr IndosUial : human, beaveriih and Tnlpine, 117. 
Careers, our Professional : Medicine, Law (including Politics), and 
the Church, 117; angry basilisks aX the gates of Law and 
Church, llS; Qie Phjsician's task part beaverish, 118, 119; 
the three learned Proiesdons, 119 ; there will be other " pro* 
fessioDS " than those, 1 19. 
Catechisms, Church. Ste Church Catechisms. 
Catechism, Westminster Shorter, 235. 
Chancer, 41. 
China, 160. 

" Chcrice of Hercules," 874, 276. 
Christendom, zl6. 

Christiaiuty ; spread abroad by the " preaching of the word," 78 ; 
its perermial Symbol, 316; its germ, 219; recognised as 
divine, 3S7. 
Churches ; the King the head of the Church, 151 ; the Church the 
norking Union of our Priests or Prophets, 165, 166 ; nhat if 
out neit Souls'-Overseers be silent ones very mainly? 167; 
obscured and decadent, but still beautiful, Z28, ^ ; l&e 
Church instead of a Church, 230 ; Church- Articles, 7, 2^1 ; the 
sad necessity of sharply trying one's gods, 232 ; Church mdeedt 
J33, 234 ; the Church no« a superannuated Step-mother, a53. 
Church-Articles, 7, Z31. 

Church Catechisms ; Westminster Shorter Catechism, 135 ; Piety to 
God taught chiefly by Example, 236 ; we profess ourselves 
unfriendly lo no mode of communicating Truth, 236. 
Qiurch History, 233. 
Church, Scotch National, 242. 
Coleridge, 39, 

Commonwealth of England, 134. 
" Confession of Faith," 213, 244. 

Conscience : approval of, 3, 4 ; the clearer, the gladder shall I be, 
256 ; eveij livii^ creature has some more or less resemblance 
of a conscience, 257 ; to be obeyed like a Divinity, 258 ; to say 
that we have a clear conscience is a solecism, 35S, 259 ; how 
men came to know Good Irom Evil, 259. 
Conservatism ; Bull is It born Conservative, 120 ; Truth and Justice 
alone capable of being "conserved," 123 j a noble as weQ as an 
ignoble, 1 24 ; strange with what thoughtlessness, here in our 
rigidly Conservative Country, men rush into Democracy, 136. 
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Conventionality, 270. 

Conversion : CromwelPs, 272 ; the turning-point, 272 ; Annihilation 
of Self, 273, 274 ; not without convulsive travaU-throes, 275 ; 
the Old World knew nothing of it, 276 ; life not given us for 
the mere sake of living, 277. 

Conviction, 104, 270. 

Covenanters, the Scotch, 244. 

Covenants, the eternal, 227, 246. 

Creeds : man a bom idol-worshipper, 212 ; all Idolatry compara- 
tive, 213 ; the wise man now must found on his manhood, not 
on the garnitures of his manhood, 214 ; how strangely they 
modify the figure of a man, 214 ; what boots it that a man's 
creed is the wisest, if the life of him does nothing but fret itself 
into holes? 215 ; the primary and final creed, 222. 

Creed of Incredibilities, 286. 

Cromwell : did not believe in the rose-water plan of Surgery, 196 ; 
his habit of prayer, 237 ; his the strongest practical mtellect in 
England, 245, 246 j his Faith in Christ, 251 ; his Conversion, 
272 ; had hypochondrias ; all great souls are apt to have, 274. 

" Crusoe," 51. 

Dancing, 43. 

Democracy : an inevitable hct of the days in which we live, 131, 132; 
will make a new blessed world of us by and by, 133 ; means 
despair of finding Heroes, 136 ; is forever impossible, 136 ; 
historically speaking, no Nation could subsist upon Democracy, 

137 ; is a self-cancelling business, 137 ; one modem instance of, 

138 ; the notion that anybody will do well enough at the top, 

139 ; the hope that No-Guidance will suffice, 141 ; your Mock- 
Superiors well shaken off, how to find government by ^our 
Real- Superiors : this the essence of whatever truth there is in 
** Democracy,'* 141, 142. 

Dilettantism, 188, 262. 

Diplomacy : is clouds, beating of your enemies is sea and land, 159; 
" Balance of Power," 160. 

Doubt : thought must needs be Doubt and Inquiry, before it can 
again be Affirmation and Sacred Precept, 253 ; hovers forever 
in the background; in Action alone can we have certainty, 254; 
evokes the spectres which she cannot quell, 254 ; Religion is 
not a doubt, 266. 

Ecce Homo, 276. 

Eclecticism, 188. 

Education: is not a thing of ** vocables," 1 1, 12; reference to 
Wilhehn Meister's Travels, 135 in these strange days, no 
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special misfortune to be trained up among the Uneducated 
classes^ 15 ; Religion not to be divorced from, 16; machines 
for, 74. 

Egoism, 122, 273. 

" Essays and Reviews," 269. 

Evangelicals, the, 268. 

Everlasting Yea, the, loi. 

Exeter-hall, 197. 

Extempore Writing, 45-48. 

Faith : 7, 172, 175, 210, 242 ; Cromwell quoted^ 251 ; an inward 
force, 252, 253 ; has well-nigh vanished, 253 ; ages of, 260. 

Falsehood : Bankruptcy, a bottomless gulf into which all False- 
hoods disappear, 190, 191 ; divergence in thought, 192 ; 
where thou findest a Lie that is oppressing thee, extinguish 

it, 193- 
Fiction : partakes of the nature of lying, 49, 50 ; should at least be 
probable, 51 5 " Tom Jones, Meister, Crusoe," 51 ; as the 
vehicle for fact, 52 ; Reality, the only genuine Romance for 

gown persons, 54-57 ; Boswell, and White in Selbome, 57, 58 ; 
omer s Iliad is no Fiction, 60. 

Fine Arts, the : a windy gospel, 59 ; best to be silent about, 59 ; 
fiction, even to the Fine Arts, not quite permissible, 59. 

Fontenelle's aphorism, 188. 

Force : the all-encircling mysterious tide of, 55 ; no comer of the 
world where it is not, 171. 

Formulas: true Formulas indispensable, 212, 213 ; the "skin" and 
"muscular tissue," 213, 214; when they become dead, 213, 
214; the briefest definition of, 215; as "clothes," 230; be- 
come superannuated, 230. 

France : French Republics, 138 ; anarchy in 1789, 143. 

Frederick the Great, 100, note ; 177, note ; 286, 287.. 

French Philosophes, Acts of the, 28. 

Genealogy, 153. 

Genius t veracity the basis of, 40 ; is to work faithfully, 105 \ is 
" the inspired gift of God," 221. 

Genius, Man of, 221, 222. 

Genius, Man of : counterfeit, 222. 

Gigman, 209, note, 

God, Proof of a. See Proof of a God. 

God's Judgments : on the enemies of God, 196 ; are sure enough, 
197 ; national suffering is a "judgment of God "; and has ever 
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been preceded by national crime, 198 ; why populations suffer 
for their guilty Kings ? 198 ; "are abroad in the world," 198. 

God's Laws: can thunder from all the thirty-two azimuths make 
them more god-like to me ? 179, 180 ; are written if not on 
stone tables, yet on the Azure of Infinitude, 180 ; terrible 
"penalties" for disobeying, 180, 181 ; **thou shalt," from of 
old the condition of man's being, 182 ; not to know them, the 
highest disgrace for a man, 182. 

Goethe, 13 ; quoted, 173. 

Gospels, the basis of all, 271. 

Government : reform of, 77 ; the noble People makes the noble 
Government, 79 ; the hereditary principle in, goes for a great 
deal, 153 ; as keeper of the peace, 154, 155 ; taxes, 240, 241. 

"Grace of God, the," 236. 

Great men : may be unknown, 5 ; sincerity essential, 7, 8 ; but a 
man need not be great in order to be sincere, 259, 260 ; the 
Guides, Leaders, 31-33 ; sons of Order, 145 ; spiritually, 218 ; 
nothing else admirable, 218 ; in defect of, let there be noted 
men, 223 ; are inspired Texts, 224. 

Habit, 213. 

Happiness : what if predestined not to be Happy, but to be 
Unhappy ? 100 ; love not pleasure ; love God, loi ; the pre- 
tension to, not yet two centuries old, 102 ; the night once come, 
our happiness, our unhappiness, it is all abolished, 102, 103. 

Health, 257, 258. 

Heathen, the, 75. 

Heaven's Register : an official register correct to the most evanescent 
item, 199 ; used to be a well-known fact, 199 ; " the iron leaf," 
200, 202 ; the Four Gospels a cash-account, and balance-state- 
ment, worth attending to, 201 ; no fable, 202. 

Hengst and Horsa, 27, 28. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, 27. 

" Hercules," the constellation of ** Physical Power," 84. 

"Hercules, Choice of," 274, 276. 

Hero-worship : what it is, 217, 218 ; Religion stands upon it, 218 ; 
changing in shape, but in essence unchangeable, 222 ; no other 
religion of the slightest consequence in comparison with, 223. 

Heroes : the dullest day-drudge may kindle into a Hero, 90 5 the 
greatest of all. One — whom we do not name here, 219-222 ; 
god-created, and true to their origin, 243. 

Hinzendorf, 276. 

History : 19, 20, 22 ; not perfect, 23 ; the kind of, that survives, 23, 
25-27 ; the law of perspective in, 27, 28 ; of Great Men, 28, 
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224 ; a Prophetic Manuscript, 29 ; must yet be attempted on 
quite other principles, 29, 30. 

Homer, 38^ 40, 41, 60. 

Homer's Iliad, 60. 

Hope : much available to mankind in all the battles they have, 
^9) 90 ; acknowledged grounds of, are the mere precursors d 
Despair, 255. 

House of Lords, 98. 

Humour : the exjMnent of common life, 42 ; he who wants it, has 
only half a mind, 42 ; not grinning inanity, 43, 44. 

Idle-speaking, 201. 

Idols (symbols), 212, 213. 

Ignatius, 285. 

Ignorance, 177, 178, 229. 

Iliad, the, 60. 

lU-wiU, 108. 

Imitation, 31, 32, 213. 

Immortality, 277. 

Incredibilities, Creed of, 286. 

<' Infamous, The,'' 286, 287. 

Infidelity, 201. 

Insight : what it depends on, 5 ; the Power of, 9 ; he who has it, is 
the strong man; the wise man, 98; the real Force, which 
in this world all things must obey, 98. See also Jud^ent c^ 
any man or thing. 

Inspiration, Plenary, 226. 

Intellect : is the highest quality of all, and includes all, 6, 7 ; rever- 
ence for, 6, 7 ; our '* Fortieth " Article, 7 ; is not speaking and 
logicising, but doing, 8 ; its best progress in the old times, 69. 

Intellect, the Man of. See Man of Intellect. 

Ireland, Misgovemment of. See Misgovemment of Ireland. 

Isaac Newton, 32, 71. 

Jesuitism : the expulsion of the Jesuit Body avails us little, 285 ; 
celebrated virtues in, 285. 

Jesus of Nazareth, our divinest Symbol, 215, 216. See also 219, 
et seq, 

Johnson, Samuel, 274. 

Judgment, of any man or thing : know good qualities first, i ; 
£ulure of Tacitus to judge of Christ, I, 2 ; uncertainty in esti< 
mating present things and men, 2 ; love, tolerance, sympathy 
necessary, 2-4 ; of enemies, 3, 4 ; no man can explain himself 
or get himself explained, 4, 5. See also Insight. 
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Kii^^p, Real. See Real Kingsbip. 

Knowledge, 253. 

Knox, 243, 245, 246. 

Labour, 106, 107. 

Labour, Organisation of. See Organisation of Labour. 

Laughter, 37, 43. 

Letters, Men of. See Men of Letters. 

Liberty : the not being oppressed by your fellow man, indis- 
pensable ; yet one of the most insignificant fractional parts o^ 
140, 141. 

Life a Battle : 87 ; the battle itself is victory, 90 ; man is created to 
%ht, 97 ; not a May-game, 219 ; continually along the edge of 
Red Republic too, 224 ; One Life ; a little gleam of Time 
between two Eternities, 262. 

Literature : fost becoming all in all to us, 165 ; equivalent to 
Democracy, 168 ; will have itself organised by and by, 168, 
169; its tendency is to a universal European Commonweal, 
170 ; the " Bible of Modem Literature," 207. 

Logic: 171, 181, 191; logical theories, 214, 215; the healthy 
Understandii^ is not the Lc^cal, 257. 

Luther, 71, 80f 242, 287. 

Machiavellism, 188. 

Machinery, our Age of. See Age of Machinery. 

Magna Charta, 27. 

Man of Genius, 221, 222. 

Man of Genius : counterfeit, 222. 

Man of Intellect, the : if men follow him, it will be well with them, 
6 ; is sincere, 7, 8 ; at the top of affiiiis, 152. 

Marten, Henry, quoted^ 92. 

Mathematics, 76. 

Melton Mowbray, 161. 

Men of Letters i the Writer of a Book is a Preacher, 165 ; Printing 
has metamorphosed all Universities, 167 ; what is the good of 
St. Stephen's now when there is a Times Newspaper ? 168. 

Merry Monarchs, 135. 

Mesmerists, 282. 

Metaphysics : a perennial disease ; and why, 254 ; the Christian 
Religion dissipating itself into, 268. 

Methodism : its torturing anxiety of Hope and Fear, 272, 273. 

Methodists, 276. 
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Mights and Rights : the rights of man have no concern with the 
Forty-third of Elizabeth, 94, 95 ; man's first right is to be 
delivered from his own indolence, 96; Mights, in the long 
run, mean Rights, 97, 98 ; man was not to die of starvation : 
that is among the Rights of Man, and also among the 
Mights, 99. 

Milton, John, 27, 221, 257. 

Minorities, 129. 

" Miracles, Essays on," 267. 

Misfortune, 87. 

Misgovemment of Ireland : Injustice abounds, or Ireland would 
not be miserable, 147 ; England is guilty in regard to, 148. 

Misunderstanding, the cause of war, 4, 160. 

Moderation, 189. 

Montesquieu, 63. 

More's Utopia, 66. 

National Church, Scotch, 242. 

Necessity : man not the thrall of, 33 ; how to triumph over it, 33, 
34 ; compassed round with, 88. 

New Religions : amazing what quantities and kinds of extinct ideas 
apply for belief, 279 ; you will not get this new religion, 280 ; 
this sick croaking for a Morrison's Pill religion, 280, 281 ; 
Inspiration or Madness, thou partly hast it in thy choice which 
of the two, 281. 

New Testament, 221. 

Newton, Isaac, 32, 71. 

Novalis: his the devoutest heart I knew, 2185 quoted^ 218; 
«* Selbsttodtung," 273. 

Obedience : is the primary duty, 91 ; whoso cannot obey cannot be 
free, still less bear rule, 92 ; no act more moral between men 
than that of rule and obedience, 150; man, a social being in 
virtue of this necessity, 151. 

Opinion, 226. 

Organisation of Labour: by the State, 1 10 5 Souls'-Overseers ; the 
last finish of the State's efforts in the, 1 12, 1 13 ; is the Problem 
of the whole Future, no, 114: Permanent Contract, the basis 
of organisation, 115; some "Chivalry of Labour "will yet be 
realised on this Earth, 115, 116. 

Original Sin, 229. 

Originality, its merit not novelty, 260. 

Orthodoxy, 269. 

Paganism, 218, 288. 
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Parliament : an Almack's series of evening parties, 128 ; the new 
healing for every woe, 133, 134; will have to alter, 156 ; the 
procedure of, now fatally vitiated, 156, 157; Adviser or 
Sovereign? 157; does not shine as Ruler, 157; under a real 
kingship, 158. 

Paul, apostle, 109, 177. 

Pauperism : not a question of money only, 85 ; is our Social Sin 
made manifest, 86. 

Permanency: permanent contract, the basis of organisation, 115; 
month-long contracts do not answer well even with your house- 
servants, 115 ; I am for permanence in all things, 115. 

Philanthropic Movement, the : grounded on indiscriminate contri- 
butions of philanthropy, 122 ; would guide scoundrels by 
"love," 183, 185; Paradise to All-and-sundry, 183, 184; 
beneficent men are not they who appear on platforms, pleading 
against the Almighty Maker's liiws, 185; punishment of 
criminals, 185, 186 ; Jean-Jacques Philanthropy, 196. 

Pietists, 276. 

Plato, 276. 

Plato's Republic, 66. 

Plenary Inspiration, 226. 

Poetry : is the central essence of us, 38 ; all old Poems, all right 
Poems, are Songs, 38, 39; Shakspeare's and Burns's Songs, 
39 ; veracity the basis of, 40. 

Poets : what the poet is, or ought to be, 37-41 ; humour, the per- 
fection of poetic genius, 42. 

Poland, 143. 

Political Economists, 74. 

Politics, 76. 

Popery : Voltaire specially alive to the horrors and miseries which 
have issued on mankind from, 286 ; the cry of " No Popery " 
foolish enough in these days, 287 ; cannot come back, 288 ; 
will not die away entirely for some time yet; nor ought it, 
288,289. 

Praise, to " sing the praise of God," 237. 

Prayer : Cromwell's habit of, 237, 238 ; before the incompletest 
Liturgy could be compiled, 239 ; ** Praying by Working," 239. 

Preaching : Christianity spread abroad by, 78 ; this Speaking Man 
has wandered terribly from the point ; yet, at bottom, whom 
have we to compare with him, 228, 229 ; by Example, 236. 

Predestination, ICX), note, 

Presbyterianism, 242-244. 

Preventive Check, the, 68. 
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Priesthood, a Teaching Class, 151. 

Progress of the Species : a necessity, 69 ; an unimprovable Theory 
of the Universe impossible, 70^ 71 ; the Life-Tree Igdrasil, 72. 

Proof of a God : of final causes, man can prove nothing, 171 ; 

" marks of design/* 172 ; seeking for God in physical Nature, 

and not inwardly in our own Soul, 173 ; a ''probable" God 1 

174- 
Protestantism: in Luther's own country, soon dwindled into a 

rather barren affair, 242 ; Cromwell's Theocracy, its culminating 

point, 246 ; has not died yet, 288. 

Public Opinion : " vox populi vox Dei," 123 ; not a final or divine 
force, 132 ; ineffectual as a basis of public or private Morals, 
132, 133 ; the tongues of innumerable old women, 209. 

Puritanism : demanded, chiefly, liberty to worship, 240 ; was 
inspired by a Heavenly Purpose, 241 ; has produced very 
notable fruit, 242; Scottish Puritanism, 244; English Crom- 
wellian, 245 ; could not continue : not the Complete Theory 
of the Universe, 252. 

Quackery : in the latter half of Eighteenth Century, 282 ; in the old 
Roman world, 282 ; in every time, of two sorts ; Declared and 
Undeclared, 283 ; works in the infinitude of the Unknown, 
283, 284. 

Radical, English, 71. 

Reading: different kinds of, 17, 18; 47, 48; how and what to 
read, 18-21. 

Real Kingship: "Divine Right of Kings,'* 149, 150; the true 
ICing, he has a divine right over me, 151 ; this the healing 
which a sick world is everywhere seeking after, i^i ; the King 
a Pontiff'-King, 151 ; not brute Force, but Persuasion and Faith 
is the king of this world, 153 ; how, in conjunction with 
inevitable Democracy, indispensable Sovereignty is to exists 
153; how to reconcile Despotism with Freedom, 154; every 
noble crown a crown of thorns, 155 ; the Highest Man of 
Genius, 221. 

Reason, 231, 267. 

Reform : the Conservative English People wholly a Reforming 
People, 121 ; meaning simply '* Extension 0/ the Suffrage, 
121 ; by indiscriminate contributions of philanthropy, 122 ; 
what our great-grand&ithers meant by it, 123; reform of 
Downing Street, 158. 

Reformation, the, 80, 242, 244. 

Reformers, true, 245. 

Religion : not a matter of Expediency and Utility, 81 ; where the 
Christian Religion exists, public and private Virtue never can 
become extinct, 145 ; Symbols, 215 ; Hero-worship, 218-223 ; 
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to ''teach" religion, 229; not creeds wholly, 232; what a 
man's ** religion consists of, 232, 233 ; 265, 266 ; the Christiaa 
Religion has a deeper foundation than Books, 266, 267 ; "not 
of Sense, but of Faith," 267 ; whither has it now fled ? 267, 268 ; 
continually dissipating itself into Metaphysics, 268 ; in one or 
the other form, will endure through all time, 268, 269 ; religious 
controversies, 269 ; the essence and outcome of, to do one's 
work in a faithiul manner, 269; preaching Religion that the 
Constable may continue possible, 270; the highest form of, 
271 ; to make men free, 274, 275. 

Religions, New. See New Religions. 

Republics : ancient, 137 ; Frendi, 138 ; that of the United States, 

138, 139. 
Respectability: keeping a Gig, 209, fwie; the meagre Pattemo 

Figure, 209; at Church, 210; forever cobbling together two 

Inconsistencies, 21 1 ; the bearing of the Cross digged to a 

riding in the Long- Acre Gig, 221. 

Richter, quotedy 57. 

Rousseau Sentimentalism, 196, 197, 244. 

Satans, real and extinct, 229. 

Saxon Heptarchy, 27. 

Scepticism : honest, 188 ; of Eighteenth Century, 240, 241 ; the 
sour fruit of a most blessed increase, 253 ; this the heart of the 
world's maladies, 260 ; it must alter, 260, 261. 

Science, 76, i^. 

Scotch Covenanters, 244. 

Scotch National Church, 242. 

" Selbsttodtung," 273, 

Self, Annihilation of, 273, 276. 

Sentimentality : 248, 249 ; that mania of saving worlds a piece of 
Eighteenth Century sentimentalism, 262. 

Shaftesbury's aphorism, 43. 

Shakspeare, 39, 41* 

Shams, 149, 223. 

Shorter Catechism, the, 235. » 

Silence, 181, 202, 205. 

Society : in the sentiment of companionship men feel safe, 62 ; is 
the standing wonder of our existence, 62 ; the embodiment of a 
principle, of an Idea, 63 ; is intensely self-conscious in these 
times, 64 ; the Life of, is now carried on by drugs, 64 ; Dr. 
Alison's Scotch fact, 65; ''exists for the protection of pro- 
perty," 66, 67 ; its two vital elements : an Aristocracy and a 
Priesthood, 151. 
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Socrates, 276. 

Solemn League and Covenant, the, 244. 

Soul, the: not to be divided into ** Faculties," 8-10; is not like 
wind contained within a capsule, 175 ; is a '* revelation," iSo ; 
the Westminster Confession did not add some new property to 
it, 244 ; we must if possible resuscitate some soul and conscience 
in us, 262, 263. 

Speech, the Art of, 12. 

Sterling, John, 264. 

Strigul, 148. 

Stupidity: is the one enemy, 178; kills religion, 223; the real 
Satan, 229. 

Supply-and-demand, 109, 114. 

Swedenborgians, 282. 

Symbols, 213, 215, 218. 

Tacitus, I, 2. 

Talking too much : forbear to babble of what you are creating and 
projecting, 203 ; " hold thy tongue for one day " : on the 
morrow how much clearer thy purposes and duties, 203 ; every 
time you speak of a fine purpose, the less chance of your ever 
making a fact of it, 203 ; keep your idea while you can, 204 ; 
let thy words be few and well-ordered, 205 ; be not witty, 205 ; 
public speaking, 205, 206; he that speaks what is really in 
nim, will find men to listen, 206, 207 ; even gossip, free and 
cheery, is a kind of veracity and speech, 207 j you are bound 
not to be communicative of your mner man, 207 ; our toler- 
ablest speech is of the nature of honest commonplace, brief and 
true, 207, 208 ; speak your sincerest, think your wisest, there 
is still a great gulf between you and the fact, 208. 

Temptations, 88-90, 274. 

Thebm, 173. 

Theocracy, of Knox and Cromwell, 245, 246. 

Toleration : what it is, 187 ; true Tolerance, a noble thing, 188 ; 
not the fruit of weak conviction, 188 ; n^otiating between 
Truth and Falsehood, altogether fruitless, 188. 

"Tom Jones," 51. 

Too much Talking. See Talking. 

Toryism, 120. 

Tredah, 196. 

UnbeUef, 81, 83, 84. 

Understanding : the healthy, not the Logical but the Intuitive, 257, 
258. 
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Universities, 78, 167. 

Utopia, More's, 66. 

Valetism, 175. 

Voltaire, 71, 266, 268, 286. 

Voltaireism, 242. 

** Vox populi vox Dei," 123. 

War : of going into it without business there, 159 ; of being driven 
upon it by phantasm terrors, 159 ; becoming less and less 
necessary, 160 ; misunderstanding, the cause of, 160. 

Weimar, Duke of, 162, 163. 

Wesley, 276. 

Westminster Assembly, the, 235. 

Westminster Confession of Faith, the, 213, 244. 

Westminster Shorter Catechism, the, 235. 

White of Selborne, 57, 58. 

" Wilhelm Meister's Travels," 13, 51, 10$. 

"Will of God," revealed, 24$. 

Witenagemote, 167. 

Work : doing the duty which lies nearest, 104, 105 ; ** know what 
thou canst work at," 106 ; is sacred ; is Worship, 106, 107 ; 
the immeasurable universal handbarrow, 108; cannot perish, 
103, 109 ; the wages of, in Heaven or else nowhere, 109 ; 
** whatsoever thy hand findeth to do," 205. 

Worship : all true Work is, 106 ; accomplished now by means of 
Prmted Books, 166 ; Sincere-Cant : every sort of Worship 
ends with this phasis, 212 ; must proceed by Symbols, by Idols, 
213 ; our divinest Symbol, Jesus of Nazareth, 215. 

Worship of Sorrow, the, 226, 267. 

Writing, Extempore, 45-48. 

Writing of Books, the. See Books. 
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